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N A complete Official Boy Scout Uniform 
consisting of Shirt, Breeches, Hat, Neckerchief, Slide, 
Belt and Stockings can be purchased for only $8.95 
at any Official Boy Scout Outfitter or through the 
Supply Department of The Boy Scouts of America. 


Twelve Years Old 
at Last! 


’V HAT a great thing it is to be old enough to wear 
the Official Boy Scout Uniform and Insignia. What a 
thrill to feel in its very pressure a summons to a service 
as fine as any ever given by a knight of the olden days. 


Every year, thousands and thousands of regular, 
natural, American boys are dreaming great dreams 
about that sturdy khaki Uniform which, after their 
twelfth birthday, will mean to them fun, life in the 
open, a chance to do a hundred fascinating things, and 
the opportunity to learn the great secret which will 
help to make them “Leaders of Tomorrow.” 


To the boy now in the Official Boy Scout Uniform, 
with his dream come true—should come an appreci- 
ation of the full meaning of being a Boy Scout and the 
great things for which the Scout in Uniform really 
stands. This appreciation can be shown by wearing 
the Official Uniforri neatly and correctly whenever you 
appear in public as a Scout. 





FOR 


O.. of the distinctive and distinguish- 
ing features of the Official Boy Scout 
Hat is the new Official Hat Band. 


The Official Hat Costs 
Two Dollars and Ninety-five Cents 


The combination color Neckerchief worn 
in this illustration sells for 60c each. 
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in on the Fun 


of this Big New Book Club 


Boys all over the world are joining this big new Book Club, 
the Junior Literary Guild. They can’t get in fast enough. 
And no wonder. Who wouldn’t like to belong to a Club that 
sends you a new book every month? And such books! 

For that is what the Junior Literary Guild does. And YOU 
may join today! You, too, may have a fine new book every 
month. And you are certain to like them all. You will get 
books about vP a hase and sports and airplanes and submarines. 
Books about everything mh the sun that you are interested 
in—football and baseball and track; Africa and Alaska and the 
West; Science; Indians; the Army and the Navy. There is no 
end to the adventure Junior Guild members are having through 
their books and no end to the people they are meeting. 

And the beauty of Junior Guild books is you can be sure they 
are the best written for boys today. For the famous Editors of 
the Junior Guild choose them for you every month. Carl Van 
Doren, Angelo Patri, Harford Powel, Jr., Robert E. Simon and 
the other Editors will see to it 
that you get the best because 
they are reading hundreds of 
new books for boys to find 


only the most interesting. 






Thousands of boys are getting their new books this way. 
Thousands of them are already Charter Members in the Junior 
Literary Guild. You want to be in on the 
fun. You want to belong to this Clyb and -aseor yraue 
wear your pin everywhere so that your 
friends will know you are a member.. The 
silver and enamel membership pin is free. 
The magazine is'free that comes with your 
book every month and tells you all about 
the author who wrote it and the artist who DAS 
drew the pictures. All-privileges of mem- 





bership are free—there are no dues:at all. 
You pay only a single yearly subscription 
—just as you do for your favorite magazine 
—for the books themselves and that subscription 
price is only a little more than half the retail 
value of the books you will receive. 

Every book will be bound in cloth and 
it will be mew. No Junior Guild book has 
ever before been sold in America. Junior 
Guild books are illustrated by the foremost artists in the 
country. They will form a fine library for you, a library that 


Send for SECRETS Free 


There is a branch of the Guild for girls too, and one 
for children under twelve, but they 
books—not the same ones you boys receive. . Fill out 
this coupon for Secrets, the free book : that tells all 
about the Junior Literary Guild. 
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Two Thrilling Books Are 
Waiting for You—Right Now 


Two thrilling new books are waiting to 
be mailed to you, right now, in addition 
to the fine ones pictured above. One is the 
true story of a Boy Scout who went around 
the world alone. The other is by Charles 
Finger, the book that won the first prize 
in an international contest—and Junior 
Guild boys get it first. 


Act Quickly 
Be a Charter Member 


There is still time for you to be a Charter 
Member. The first step is easy—fill out 
the coupon below. Tell your father and 
mother you are sending for full particulars. 


Ask them to read this page. Tell them you want the Lest 


new books. 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


Get started now. 


| 65 Fifth Ave., Dept. 21BL, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book of Secrets. I want to |know about this new plan to 
| give me the 12 best new books in a year, at a great saving to my parents. 
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NATION-WIDE CONTEST TO ENCOURAGE APPRECIATION 
AND PERFORMANCE OF MUSIC BY THE YOUTH OF AMERICA 











Hohner“MARINE BAND”. 
The ideal instrument for the 









beginner, embodying almost 
two octaves in the diatonic 
ecole. 2 0 2 6 









Hohner “AUTO VALVE.” 
Ten double holes. Wind-sav- 
ing device permits greater 
volume of tone with no 
more effort . . Price $1.00 








Hohner “CHROMONICA”. Supplies 
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BOYS and GIRLS 





"1000 1». PRIZES 


4 ert musicians and educators, civic authorities and leaders of 
public opinion have been so eulogistic in their praise of the har- 
monica as a means of fostering in the youth of America, a proper 
appreciation of things musical and of laying the foundations fora broad 
musical training and development that a nation-wide contest has been 
inaugurated to intensify the already keen interest of American youth 


in this universal musical instrument. 


How to Enter the Contest 


Here is your opportunity to win 


, avaldable prizeandto have plenty 
-~ of fun while doing it. This is a 
-ceontést-for every-boy and- girl— 


and there are more than five hun- 
dred fine prizes. to. be awarded. 


‘Regardless of how.old you are, or 


in what grade at school you are, 
you all have an equal chance to 
win one of the prizes. The judges 
will take all this into considera- 
tion when making their decision. 

The contest is for the best 
compositions on the subject: “My 
Experience with the Harmonica.” 

It is easy to enter this contest. 
Every boy and girl under eighteen 
ee is eligible. You don’t even 


Simply use the coupon in the 
corner below to ask for a Hohner 
nstruction Book so you can 
quickly learn to play a tune on 
the harmonica. The Hohner 
instruction book will give you a 
head start on the boys and girls 
who neglect to get one. 


Along with the instruction 
book, you will receive an entry 
blank and a harmonica catalog 
illustrating almost fifty models 
of the famous Hohner har- 
monicas. The entry blank will 
tell you just 
what to do, 





Free 


TO EVERY ENTRANT 


Remember, whether you enter the 
contest or not, the Hohner Instruction 
Book will be a big help to you. Even if 
you don’t succeed in winning a prize, 
the ability to play a real musical instru- 
ment will be its own reward. Playinga 
harmonica will add so much to your 
personality and popularity, to your hap- 
piness and cultural development, that 
you'll always be glad you learned to play 
one. 





and how to 
proceed in 


























pF ra re tang age be _ ave to buy a harmonica to enter competing for Contest Editor, Dept. 509-L 
kev, can be played correctly on it. | This this contest. You don’t even have the morethan 
the leading musical instrumencs. No toownaharmonica. Evenifyou _ five hundred M. HOHNER, Inc., 114 E. 16th Street 
Spaclaiee of mante ie somrieet pe have never tried to play a harmon- prizes which New York City, N. Y 
; ica in all yourlife, you can compete will be given pasetuinn 
for a prize. All is easy. away. 
Please send me FREE items checked below: 
If you desire to purchase any of the models shown above, and cannot obtain them from your dealer, Instruction Book 0 Catalog 0 
we shall be glad to fill your order by mail, postage paid, on receipt of money order for the price. Entry Blank 0 
Address 
H 
armonicdas City State 
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Mississippi Miles. 


PART I 


s HE strclled, with his dog 

Tige at his heels, through the 

red-tiled, tree-shaded streets 

of the upper town of Natchez, 

set high on the bluffs above the river, 

past the homes of prosperous planters, 

houses set in flourishing gardens, Missis- 

sippi Miles remembered the first time he 

had landed from a steamboat; not much 

more than a year ago, seeking rendezvous 

with Kit Carson, the most famous scout 
the United States has ever known. 

Then he had been a raw and inexperi- 
enced lad of fourteen, réscued by Carson 
from a condition of practical slavery on 
the tobacco plantation of Jake Peirson. 
Much water had flowed down the mighty 
Mississippi, Father of Running Waters, 
since then, and Miles had journeyed 
many eventful leagues. He had gone 
with Frémont the Pathfinder, with 
Carson, Maxwell the hunter and Wild 
Bill the Trapper, across the prairies to 
the Rocky Mountains; he had seen Fré- 
mont plant the Stars and Stripes on the 
summit of South Pass; he had watched 
him treat with the warlike Sioux; he had 
shot buffalo and he had traversed the 
canyon of the Platte with such hardy 
voyageurs as Basil Lajeunesse. 

Now he: wore his buckskins with the 
ease of old habit. He was stalwart, 
broad-shouldered, bronzed and confident. 
Frémont had: called him a man. ‘Wild 
Bill had showed him how to line his 
sights. He had been one of them and 
now he was to meet Wild Bill and with 
him ascend:the Big River, trapping in its 
tributaries, - exploring: its lake region, 
paddling:up its rapids, past the trading 
stations, on beyond the falls of Saint 
Anthony, following the trail of de Soto, 
Groseilliers, Radisson, La Salle and Pére 
Marquette. The trail of Joliet and 
Nicollet, of Father Hennepin, of Carver 
and Morrison, of Pike and Cass, Beltrami 
and Schoolcraft. * 

He would meet the Sioux again, weak- kia 
ened after their hundred years war, with 
the Ojibwas who called the Michi-Sepe 
their home. They would travel to the far flung posts of 
adventurous white men and explore the remote and lonely 
regions where the great river was sourced amid desolate 
lakes and marshes. They would collect the skins of beaver 
and mink and otter, they would set their mocassins on 
untrodden trails, seeking and finding adventure. 

It was his river, Miles told himself as he turned back 
towards the bluff and watched its profound, resistless flow. 
His name came from it. Whether Miles was Christian or 
surname he never knew. He had been found by flatboatmen 
on the roof of a shack, floating down the river after a flood. 
Four years old then. He still remembered a big man with a 
beard who had tied him on and kissed him and, later, had 
fsllen off the roof in the night. He fancied his mother had 
died when he was still a baby. The boss boatman’s wife 
had taken care of him till he was ten and then Peirson had 
bought him from the boatman; at least money had passed 
between them. Someone had called.him Miles. Then he 
was Mississippi Miles, a foundling of the flood. It was an 
age of nicknames. Wild Bill did not know his last name. 
He was called “Wild,” not from his nature but from the 
fact that he had lived most of his life in the wilderness and 
came to the river towns with long hair and beard, fringed 
of buckskin garments, beaded of his Indian-made mocca- 
sins, bringing with him the atmosphere of the frontier. 
All of a man was Wild Bill, frank and fearless, a friend to 
trust and tie to. 

Miles had been waiting for him three days now. He was 
ready to wait thirty. He knew the trapper would arrive as 
Soon as possible at their rendezvous, coming down river 
from the Arkansaw in flatboat. keelboat or, possibly, a 
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Pikatik’s fingers were at Miles’s throat and he tore them frec 


steamer. Already steamers had journeyed as far as Fort 
St. Anthony, although the higher region was almost un- 
known, save to a few courageous trappers and couriers du 
bois. Wild Bill would come. Miles had money in his pouch, 
enough to serve him. Frémont had paid him wages and 
Miles had insisted upon giving back Carson the money he 
had paid to Peirson for his freedom. Miles was fifteen, 
and free. His own man. 

Tige walked sedately beside him. Some would call him 
mongrel but he had proved his worth and he bore honorable 
scars. He wore a collar that Frémont’s voyageurs had 
bought for him. He looked a good deal like an overgrown 
Airedale and he had the courage of a lion coupled to a dog’s 
devotion. Wili Bill had Loup, who looked his name, more 
like wolf than domestic animal, yellow-eyed and long-jawed 
and brushy of tail, trail comrade of Wild Bill and Miles, 
chum of Tige. 


T THE foot of the bluff lay Natchez under the Hill, 

Shacktown, the landing and loading place, the habitat 

of the waterfronters, recless and often lawless. Here they 

traded, gambled and d:ank in the taverns and lived in the 

tude buildings set on piles where the water ebbed and flowed 
with the tide. 

Miles had nét lodged there. He had found decent room 
and good board in an inn on the bluff from whose windows 
and porch he could watch the water on its mighty and 
mysterious missions, serving man but not his slave. 

There had just been the great flood of ’44 when the 
Mississippi rose and forsook its bed, raging resistless, 
sweeping out men’s properties and: lives, ramping on to 
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its delta with tawny mane until its 
anger died down and Man stood breath- 
less from as brave a struggle as was ever 
made between him and nature. They had 
cut off every river lake on the right bank 
of the river from its overflow fcr six hun- 
cred miles. They had sealed up the 
bayous. On the west side there were 
four hundred miles of dykes and levees 
reaching from Pointe a la Hache, below 
New Orleans, to the mouth of the Red 
River. 

The Father of all Running Waters sub- 
sided, biding its time, flowing past New 
Orleans with a magnitude equal to that 
of the Indus, Euphrates and Ganges 
combined, equal to the wash of the 
Rio de la Plata, with such latent powers 
in its tributaries that it had risen fifty 
feet at Cairo, had widened to sixty miles, 
its floods irregular, not to be predicted 
or cetermined. The fertility of its delta 
lands was so extraordinary that their 
rescue from submergence was warrant 
for the spending of enormous sums, the 
made land averaging sixty miles in 
width, widest at the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas and narrowest at Natchez. Rice 
and sugar, cotton and tobacco, oranges, 
figs and grapes and pecans were among 
the largesse of the river that gave as it 
destroyed, returning always to its own, 
dividing almost equally the wide terri- 
tory of the United States, a highway 
destined for the internal development of 
a Republic of Free Men, but restive 
and uncontrolled. Only the Nile exceeds 
its length, the Amazon its vclume. 


UCH of this Miles knew. He was to 

learn more. But between him and 

the river there was a strange affinity that 

he dimly sensed. It was his river. His 

destiny was, he felt, merged with its 
majesty. 

Twice a day, sometimes oftener, he ce- 
scended to the lower town, heping for 
Wild Bill’s arrival; for news of hirh from 
the rivermen. 

He cid not mingle much in the life of 
Shacktown, interesting and ricturesque 
thouch it was. The inhabitants were 
of all occupations; Suc!:ers from Illinois, Badgers from 


Missouri, Wolverines from Michigan, Buckeyes from Ohio, ' 


Red Horses from Kentucky and even Hunters from far off 
Oregon, flotsam and jetsam of the river. Some wore hunting 
shirts of striped calico, shirts of vivid red and blue flannel, 
or the brilliant blanket Mackinaws of Canadian French 
voyageurs. 

Others, with whom he felt more akin, had jerkins and 
pants cf tanned or untanned deerhide, fringed and beaded, 
Winnebago wampum belts and Cherokee moccasins. There 
were occasional planters on the wharves in buff linen, with 
wide brimmed hats cf chosen straw and shirts of spotless 
cambric. Gam'lers wore their conventional black with 
slouch hats, with diamonds in their cravats and on their 
fineers. There were New York frock coats and the hich 
hats of silk that men called “stove-pipes,” black shining 
cylinders replacing the old style of beaverskin, reducing 
the price of beaver pelts. Frontiersmen, trappers, hob- 
nobbed with shrewd Yankee peddlers; all vital, energetic, 
come to the great river for trade, to spend money hard- 
earned on perilous trails or by cargoing; meeting. by the 
great highway with its scattered market-places. 

Paddlewheel steamers discharged and took on freight, 
day and night, with streaming gangs of negroes on the 
planks, bare of black arms and legs, sweating, singing, happy, 
toting great piles of cordwood for the furnaces or bales of 
cotton and tobacco. Sometimes a stately passenger boat 
with fine ladies and gentlemen looking down at the hubbub, 
with dominant, arrogant captains and fierce mates bossing 
the work. All part of his river, that he was to ascend and 
know intimately. 
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““Michi-Sepe.”’ ‘Great Water” in the Algonquin tongue. 
To the Algonquins belonged the Foxes—or Renards—the 
Sacs—or Sauks. There were the tribes of the Tonicans, the 
Taenzas and the Natchez who were Serpent Worshippers. 
Wild Bill had told him their history and their legends. 
Still savage, still resentful of the white man’s encroach- 
ments. 

Still fresh in Natchez memories was the great war when 





the Sacs and Foxes under Black Hawk repudiated the treaty 
relinquishment of their lands east of the Mississippi. On 
Bad Axe River, below Prairie du Chien, named by Pére 
Marquette for its colonies of prairie dogs, the last battle 
was fought with the United States troops under General 
Atkinson, Colonel Zach. Taylor active in the campaign, 
and Black Hawk, fifty years chief of the Sacs, was taken 
prisoner. 


HE greatest of the Algonquin tribesmen were the Ojib- 

was, or Chippewas. For a hundred years, the Dakotas, 
or Sioux, had waged merciless conflict. There was hardly a 
bend of the river above Crow Wing River but had its tragedy. 
Twelve years before a battle lasting three days was fought 
at the first turn above the falls at St. Anthony. The Sioux, 
sullen, defeated but not conquered, had been driven back to 
Dakota and Nebraska where, in their own lands, Miles had 
met them, valorous, dignified, nursing their grievances 
against both Algonquin and the advancing white men, 
waiting their chance for forays against their enemies, fierce 
warriors, 

The Chippewas, canoe-builders and mat weavers, had 
driven the Foxes with the Sacs and they had coalesced with 
the Sacs and they still held their own territory to the north 
where Miles and Wild Bill were bound, paddling their birch- 
bark flotillas, craftily dealing with “‘Long Knives,” as they 
called the Americans, even as they had with the British 
“Big Hats”—and the French; holding their own customs, 
practicing their own religion. 

Few knew much about the upper river. It was still the 
country of mystery and romance, to be reached by the flowing 
highway. The lure of it was on Miles. 

A keelboat came swinging in towards the land, borne on 
the seven knot current, the bronzed men at the sweeps 
shouting their rollicking chorus: 

“Vo ho, the rolling river!” 

A deep-laden flatboat, a house amidships, followed more 
clumsily. The crews,calling to each other in rough river 
humor. Miles watched them come close, looking for Wild 
Bill, not seeing him, going on down to ask the men if they 
knew anything of him. He found the captain of the keel- 
boat talking to a man who wanted to bargain for passage 
down to Baton Rouge. 

“T don’t take passengers if I kin help it,” said the big 
boatman. “‘They’re too finnicky. Can’t tell when I’ll start, 
mister. We aim to hev a good time ashore after our trip. 
What you want, son?” His voice was more friendly as he 
spoke to Miles. He took in the buckskins of authentic 
frontier cut, showing sign of usage, worn easily; the modestly 
beaded moccasins, the beaded scabbard for the hunting knife 
at Miles’ left hip. ‘You look like you was headed west, or 
mebbe you jest come in?” 

**T’m headed up river,’’ said Miles, “as soon as my pardner 
shows. I thought you might hev heard somethin’ of 
him. He’d come down the Arkansaw. His name’s Wild 
Bill.” 


“You mean the trapper went with Frémont his last trip? 
You say he’s yore pardner?” 

‘Goin’ to be. I was on the trip with him.” 

“You don’t say so. With Carson? Then you’re no green- 
horn. Yore pard’ll be erlong in a day or so, son. We met 
him at Pine Bluff. He’s a he-man, I'll say. Ha’f ba’r an’ 
ha’f alligater. Gang of hawss-thieves thet hang out in a 
cave theterway picked him fer a sucker one night. Tried 

to trim him in a kyard game. Five of them there 
was. I didn’t see the fight, son, but they tell me yore 
pardner chawed ’em considerubble. I spoke with him 
but he w’udn’t talk erbout it. 

“«*T aim to be a man of peace,’ he ses tome, ‘If I hev 
to fight I like to git it over with—an’ fergit it.’ I’m 
bettin’ them hawss-thieves ain’t forgot it. I’m glad 
to meet you. You’re welcome aboard, though I don’t 
figger we’ll be much there till we leave. Wild Bill said 
he was bound fer Natchez but he didn’t tell where 
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he was goin’. 
He sought for news of Wild Bill from the rivermen 


The boatman went,off with a group of his men, bound for 
entertainment after their trip. It was good news for Miles, 
And it was just like Wild Bill. A man of peace who fought 
when he had to and forgot about it. There were scars on 
the trapper that he never told the history of, save the scalp 
wound received when Kit Carson had picked off a Sioux with 
the rifle that never missed. “I w’ud hev bin skinned bald 
as a buzzard thet trip if it warn’t fer Carson,” Wild Bill 
told but, of his own exploits, said nothing. years on the 
trail had taught him the silence of the wide and lonely places. 
He kept his own counsel. Miles resolved to say no more 
himself of their proposed trip. If Wild Bill was quiet about 
it there was some reason for it. 

“T kin tell a muskrat from a bufferlo when I see one,”’ 
Wild Bill would say, with his eyes crinkling. “I got so I 
kin set out a trap an’ ketch somethin’ once in a while an’ 
my old Jenny Barker shoots middlin’ straight. Kicks like 
a mule. On’y sweetheart I got.” 


Mies knew that gun with its long, brown barrel and 
the tallies in the walnut stock. Nineteen crosses after 
the letter B, for bears. Rows for wolves and four stars 
for what Wild Bill called “underloppers,” meaning “in- 
terlopers,” Indians who had followed his trapping trail to 
take his scalp and left theirs for Wild Bill’s warbag. Jenny 
Barker lay at the bottom of the Mississippi now, near St. 
Louis, where Miles and Wild Bill had once been wrecked 
from a burning steamer. Wild Bill had a new rifle with a 
new tally score, the old forgotten. 

Miles conjured up a vivid likeness of him in his memory. 
Skin the color of polished walnut, a great beak of a nose 
that thrust out between dark eyes that could be like black 
metal or twinkle with good nature. A scar across one cheek 
from eyebrow to the thick black beard. Fur cap with the 
tails on, proclaiming his calling of trapper; leather j rkins, 
pantaloons, and belt, hide moccasins. 

With Frémont, Miles had known him only as hunter and 
guide but he knew there was little lore concerning trapping 
that Wild Bill was not master of, that he could paddle a 
canoe and blaze a trail or follow one. They had talked 
together many a time of this coming trip and now it was 
about to start. Wild Bill was on his way. 

A cur dog came sneaking and sniffing along the wharf, 
snarling at Tige who regarded it with dignity and the assur- 

.ance of one who had fought with bears and panthers. A 
man followed. A glance told Miles he had Indian blood in 
him but was not a full “‘breed.”” He wore a white man’s hat* 
with his black hair bound beneath it in a dirty yellow ban- 
dana. There was a sash of red cloth, tasseled, about his 
waist, holding up his white man’s pantaloonsvand his shirt 
was striped calico, none too clean. His feet were mocca- 
sined. The haft of a knife showed above the sash. His 
face was sullen, his eyes lacked the fearlessness of the 
Indian and the frankness of the white. Firewater was on 
his breath, he sneered at Miles who looked at him as Tige 
had- looked at the cur. » Half breeds, without pride of 
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race, were apt to combine the vices of their mingled bloods 
and lack the virtues. He stopped and spoke a guttural 
syllable. 

“Ho!” The Algonquin greeting. ‘How!’ came to Miles’ 
lips but he checked it. It was Dakota and this man had no 
Sioux in him. He would think it deliberately hostile. But 
he made a sign and the other’s beady eyes gleamed. 

“You know trail? Good. Your knife has been red. Let 
me see it?” 


ILES smiled as he shook his head. There was a law of 

the trail he knew, never to let an Indian handle your 
weapons, much less a breed. 

“You like trade?” The breed tapped the handle of his 


“c No.” 

“Go to blazes!” Hatred flashed into the breed’s face, 
bred of general enmity, disappointment in not finding some 
sort of victim in the lad whose poise disconcerted him; 
and the liquor he had been drinking. “Heap too big hat 
you wear,” he said. ‘Me, Pikatik! Son of Big Bull! Me 
Chief.” 

Miles said nothing. He was not minded to pick a quarrel 
with the half intoxicated braggart. He was certain the 
Indian blood in him came from a squaw. He had learned 
much with Frémont, the armor of silence and the dignity 
of restraint. He saw covetousness in the eyes of Pikatik, 
if that was his name, as he appraised Miles’ outfit. The 
breed was the elder by several years but there was little 
difference in their size and weight. Miles’ clothes would 
have fitted Pikatik and he wanted them. He had hoped to 
find a tenderfoot in the white lad, to trade and cheat him out 
of his belongings, to clean him out at knucklebones, at 
Moccasin. Surly, crafty and revengeful of largely fancied 
wrongs, he resented Miles’ attitude. 

“Heap too smart!” he taunted and called his cur to heel, 
going along the wharf. An hour later, as it was growing 
dark, Miles passed him with three more of his own type, 
though two were white and one part negro, gambling with 
plum-pits for coppers and nickels between two sheds. Pika- 
tik pointed him out as he passed with some taunting phrase 
that Miles paid no attention to. But the coarse hair of 
Tige’s neck was lifting and there was a low growl deep in his 
throat as he went by, stiff-legged. 

“You don’t want to pay no ’tention to thet kind, Tige,” 
said Miles but the dog still growled, with his head turned 
towards his master as if to say he knew what he was 
about. 

Miles fancied it was the cur that bothered Tige, but Tige 
knew better. Deep within him emotions roused through 
that nose of his that was part of his brain, warning him 
of evil. . 


MES saw the outfit again the next evening when he 

came down at twilight. He fancied they followed him 
part way up the bluff, skulking in the shadows. Tige evi- 
dently thought so. 

Later, when he was settling up his week’s score with his 
landlord, a man lurched in and came close to them, asking 
some question about lodging. The landlord looked at him 
scornfully, chinking Miles’ coins in his hand as Miles returned 
others to his pouch, knowing the newcomer’s eyes greedy 
at sight of them. 

“T don’t keep yore kind of a hotel,” said the landlord. 
“Did you see the sign outside? ‘Good food an’ clean beds.’ 
Taim to keep ’em thet way.” 

The man slouched out, muttering. 

“River rat!” said the landlord. “I dunno what he was 
after but it was no good. There’s a tough lot down under 
the hill, some of ’em. Riff-raff thet ought to be mopped up 

(Continued on page 40) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Playing the Backfield 


By Christian K. Cagle 


Captain, West Point, 1929 Football Team 


O PLAY the backfield, or any other position on a 
football team, a man must first and foremost 
love the game for its own sake. In my opinion, 
this is even more important than physique, 
natural ability or any of the other qualities that make a good 










Captain Cagle and Coach “Biff” Jones talk it 
over before the starting whistle 


player. I know of several men, perfect physical 
specimens, with plenty of natural ability, who 
were anchored to the scrub class because they 
lacked a real love for the game. To them the 
daily practise was a grueling monotony. The 
thrill of one hour in a game at the end of the 
week was a poor compensation for the daily 
grind. 

This daily grind is extremely important. A 
man must equip himself with a knowledge of the 
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The “galloping ghost” goes through the entire Yale team for 


a touch-down 


fundamentals and get himself in the best physical condition 
possible if he is to do himself and his team justice when in a 
game. The most important thing for a boy to remember is 
that physical condition is the best protection against injury. 
Loafing while in the game leads to defeat as well as liability 
to injury. Do your best at all times, and go at full speed if 
it is for five minutes or fifty minutes. 

“A man to play football must have the tenacity of a bull- 
dog, the strength of an ox, and the conception of a jackass.” 
Tonce heard a man who was greatly opposed to football make 
this remark. I think he expressed his opinion very cleverly 
but I can’t agree with his conclusion. A man to play the 
game must have determination and confidence; he must 


be mentally alert every minute during the conflict.. No doubt ° 


strength and weight are valuable assets in making the best 
college teams, but college stars are not made over night, and 
they have to show something more than beef and brawn. 
There are various methods of backfield-play taught and 
practised throughout the country. Coaches have worked out 
systems differing in fundamentals and tactics. The funda-, 
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In the closing minutes of the Army-Notre Dame game last year Cagle’s great run 
through the entire South Bend team was the feature of the game 


‘ behind the center as the case demands, 


mentals that I am going to discuss are some that I have been 
taught, and which I have learned from experience can be 
depended on to give results. They deal only with the offense 
in backfield play. The offensive play described will pertain 
to a set backfield with a shifting back, entirely omitted. 


The cheer of cheers! The entire West Point Cadet Corps on its knees before a 


great yell for the team! 








Chris Cagle starts around Yale’s right end fur 
another touch-down 


T&iere is more, of course, to the offen- 
sive back’s play than merely carrying 
the ball: position, running, passing, 
kicking, and interference are all ex- 
tremely important and will be discussed. 


YWHe getting into position the 
playershould be relaxed andcalm 
thus .reserying all the energy possible. 
Keeping the muscles tight and rigid is 
tiring andshould be avoided. Youknow 
when the ball will be snapped back by the 
signals. Get yourself ready, but don’t 
make a strained movement just before 
the ball is passed, for it will tell your op- 
ponent that it is about to be put in play. 
Take your position the desired distance 


with your weight equally distributed to 
each foot. Most of the weight should be 
supported on the ball of the foot. This 








There’s a kick in the Army mule! That’s 
why this mascot follows the Army 
team to all games 


will give youaquicker start than you can get when standing 
flat-footed. Keep the arms relaxed when catching the ball 
from the center and hold on to it with all your might. Keep 
one point of the ball in the palm of the hand and the other 
point tucked snugly under the arm pit for the ball can be 
better protected in this manner. 

A good ball carrier must have speed and ability 
to change direction rapidly. When carrying 
the ball in an open field there are several ways of 
evading a tackler. Among these are: straight 
arm, stop suddenly and change direction, change 
direction on the run, or out-run the opponent. 
All of the methods except the latter can be 
developed by any one with determination and 
constant practise. In running, the ball carrier 
should shift the ball from one arm to the other 
always keeping it under the arm away from the 
tackler. This leaves the arm next to the oppo- 
nent free so the straight arm can be used as the 
runner sees fit. One of the best ways to run 
through an open field is to suddenly change direc- 
tion. Some times a sudden stop is essential when 
near the sidelines. 


‘THE Army played Yale last year and this 
method was used by an Army back to make a 
run foratouch-down. The runner wasnear the left 
sideline and couldn’t cut in because a Yale man 
was coming across at an angle. Had the Army 
back cut into the field he would have been 
tackled immediately. What he did was to stop 
suddenly push a tackler across in front of him 
with his right hand and keep running down the 
sideline. The ball carrier was intercepted near 
the goal line by the Yale man who had prevented 
him from cutting back. The runner was upset 
but his momentum carried him across the goal 
line for a touch-down. The situation made this 
method necessary and had it not been used I am 
sure that the Army man would have been tackled 
about forty yards from the goal. The runner 
chose his route suddenly and without hesitation 
which is very essential in open field running. 
The forward pass depends a great deal on 
individual ability, but there are a few funda- 
mentals that any man can work upon which will 
help him to become proficient at the passing 









Here is Red Cagle reversing the field for another long gain 
against Yale 





game. A large hand and a strong 
arm are helpful in handling the 
ball and getting it to the right 
place at the proper time. Hold the 
ball well over the shoulder and 
pass with an overhand throw. 
When passing from a set position 
the body should be well-balanced 
on both feet. Swing your body 
with the ball in making the throw, 
and keep the nose of the ball up. 
Accuracy depends a great deal on 
the passer being well-balanced in 
making a standing pass, or in his 
natural running stride when a 
running pass is thrown. Learning 
to get the body behind a throw is 
important for not only does it 
(Continued on page 52) 
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INCE ROBERTS sounded the horn of his flivver 
furiously, swung the mud-covered wreck around a 
couple of fuel cans and headed it down the dead- 
line, past the hangars of various shape and color. 
Grease monkeys scattered out of his way. “Fat” Kelly 
pretenced he was about to climb up the side of the ‘‘Van- 
guard” hangar. Charley Asche shouted at him, “ You’re 
takin’ her off across wind, Rush!” And then the clatter of 
the ancient engine died as ‘‘Rush” Roberts cut the switch 
and applied squealing brakes. He was out of the flivver’s 
seat almost before the wreck shivered to a water-hissing stop. 

“Buck!” he called loudly. “TI got it!” 

“Buck” Ramsey straightened up from his inspection of a 
half packed ’chute silk. He was mecium in size, blue-eyed, 
well-built. He was the owner of Ramcey Field, and one of 
the two designers of the Skyrider’s special. 

““Got what, Rush?” he questioned in his rather drawling 
voice. ‘Flu, measles or a ticket for ridin’ that rambling 
wreck of yours wild?” 

‘‘None of those,’”’ Rush shot back, grinning. ‘‘Got my 
limited commercial from Headquarters!” 

He moved close to Buckingham Ramsey, his grey eyes 
shining. In the fingers of his sun-browned right hand he held 
the precious slip of paper, his limited commercial flying 
license. 

Vince Roberts, more commonly known as Rush, was red- 
headed and of medium heizht for his eighteen years of age. 
His face was browned by wind and sun; over his left eye was 
a small scar, the result of a goggle cut in a forced landing 
crash he had been in six months ago. To many he appeared 
to be always in a hurry, that was the way he‘had got his 
nick-name. But to the few who knew him well, there was a 
purpose in Vincent Roberts’ speed. He generally knew 
where he was going in a hurry and why he was going there. 

Buck looked at the license. He smiled faintly. 

““Good work, Rush, though I figured you’d passed that 
inspector, all right. Well, you can ride passengers up now 
within ten miles of the Field, eh?” 

Rush grinned. ‘That’s what it says,’’ he stated. ‘The 
private license is out, the new one’s in.” 

Buck nodded his head slowly. His blue eyes were suddenly 
narrowed. 

“Joe’s laid up with the flu, Rush. Sam Baker’s ferrying 
up a new crate from San Diego. I’d like to be here when he 
sets her down. Harley Kingston is coming over at four for 
a look at the City Dam from above. Want to ride im?” 

Rysh stiffened. His eyes met Buck Ramsey’s squarely. 
His first real job with a passenger! His first real chance to 
start and pay Buck back for all the things the owner of 
Ramsey Field had 


Limited Commercial” 


may not want to sky-ride with me, Buck,” he said slowly. 
“My age——” : 

“You’ve got the Federal right to sky-ride him, Rush,”’ 
Buck said simply. ‘“ You’ve had your fifty hours in the air, 
and you’ve passed the physical and mental test. This isn’t 
anything that requires a transport pilot’s skill. He'll want 
to wing over the dam at a thousand feet, I suppose. ‘Don’t 
go lower than eight hundred, there isn’t a landing field very 
close. Stay up as long as he wants and then bring him down. 
Just a joy hop with a take off and.a‘landing.. The job’s 
yours; get the crate out and warmed up.” ; 

Ramsey bent over the ’chute silk again. There was a faint 
smile on his face. Rush was smiling, too. , He.loved Buck 
Ramsey, they had been like two brothers for’ the past. five 
years, since Rush’s parents had been killed in an accident. 
Buck had helped him through a terriLle period. He lived 
in the Ramsey house, and Buck’s mother treated him as a 
son. They had made his education possible and he was still 
learning. Now, this summer he was able to really do’some- 
thing at Ramsey Field. Something besides: hauling ships 
around, and working over engines. He was.a licensed pilot! 

Inside the Ramsey hangar, he spotted Alan Turner, the 
ground crew chief. He grinned at Al, who was tall and lean. 

“T’m riding Mr. Kingston up at four, Al,’’ he stated. 
“Using Buck’s ship, Number Ten. Get her warmed up, 
will you?” 

He saw Al’s expression of surprise. But the ground-crew 
chief recovered quickly. He stuck out his right hand. 

“Got your L.C., eh? Congratulations, Rush! The crate’ll 
be ready at three, don’t worry. We'll have her on the line.” 

Rush moved away, smiling. Good old Al. When he said 
the ship would be ready she would be ready. He wouldn’t 
have to worry about that. 

Two planes droned over the field as Rush moved along 
the dead-line. Ramsey Field was located out in the San 
Fernando Valley, less than a dozen miles from Los Angeles. 
To the eastward and westward was the level stretch of the 
valley. To the southward were rolling hills, and to the north- 
ward were the peaks of the Sierra Madre Mountains. Mount 
Wilson and Mount Lowe looked down upon the Field; the 
ships in the air now were moving shapes dwarfed by the 
background of brown-green mountains. 

The Field held the hangars of six different airplane com- 
panies, it:held the hangars of the North-South Air Mail 
line. A half mile from it was the factory of the Ramsey 
organization, and nearby were other factories. It was a 
modern airport in every sense, with runways for the bigger 
planes and with flood lights streaming on it at night. Rush 
loved the Field. 





done for him. 

“T sure do, Buck,’ 
he stated simply. 
“What’ll I take off— 
R.12.?” 

Buck shook his 
head. ‘“‘She’s dirty 
inside, Rush,” he 
stated. “Joe rode 
her in through a rain 
squall last night. 
And Kingston—” he 
hesitated a second, 
looking at Rush 
closely, then went 
on, ‘‘he’s pretty 
fussy, when it comes 
to air stuff. Better 
take my crate,’’ 
Rush.” 


’ 





OLDING his lim- 

ited commercial 
license, Rush slipped 
it into a pocket of 
his khaki jacket. He 
glanced at his wrist 
watch. It was after 
three. He looked 
along the dead-line, 
and didn’t see the 
Ramsey Special that 
Buck used a lot. 
And then he thought 
of something else. 
Harley Kingston was 
a man of fifty. He- 
was a man of posi- 
tion, of wealth. He 
was air minded, but 
with reservations. 

“Mr. Kingston 





“All right, Rush Roberts! You'll pilot me. I know where.I want to go, and I know how to get there”’ 
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By Raoul F. Whitfield 


Illustrated by William Heaslip 


Turning in at the little white bungalow where he kept his 
flying togs, he found that the news had traveled rapidly, 
Facts and rumors of facts always move fast at an airport, 
As he headed for his locker, pilots and friendly grease 
monkeys came in. They slapped him on the back, kidded 
him. He was an L.C. pilot now and that meant something. 
: But it was Eddy Lyle who made the prediction that 
worried Rush. Eddy always looked on the gloomy side of 
things, but he wasn’t a fool. 

“Hear you’re riding Kingston, on the dam inspection, 
Rush. You got a tough break, on that job. That gentleman 
flies the ship he rides in from the rear cockpit. He tells you 
how to take off, how to stay in the sky and how to set her 
down. You’d almost think he could do it better himself.” 

Rush struggled into his flying overalls. He reached for 
his ’chute pack. There was a smile on his sun-browned face, 

“Guess the best thing is to let him do the talking,” he 
said slowly. “But J°/ do the flying.” 

Eddy grunted. And he managed a grin as Rush jerked his 
helmet over his head. 

“That’s the stuff, Rush,” he agreed. “But don’t let him 
rattle you. Talk’s one thing on the ground, it’s another 
thing, up in the sky.” 

Rush continued to grin. ‘Don’t think he’ll rattle me 
any, Eddy,” he stated. “TI’ll try to please him.” 

“Sure you will,” Eddy stated, grinning. ‘‘We all do that. 
But it’s like that crate that Aldrich invented last summer, 
it just won’t work!” H 

Rush inspected the rip-cord wire of his ’chute pack. 
when he spoke his voice was steady, quiet. 

“Tt’s my first flight with a limited commercial rating, 
Eddy, and this time I’m sure going to try and make it work.” 


ARLEY KINGSTON descended from his powerful 
sedan and frowned at the flivver that blocked its path. 
He spoke sharply to his chauffeur. 

“Get through some way. I’ll walk.” 

And then Rush Roberts, climbing into the battered seat 
back of the flivver’s wheel, rattled the car out of the way. 
off to one side. He killed the engine, climbed down clumsily 
because of the ’chute pack slung across his shoulders, moved 
toward Kingston. 

“Sorry, there was room to get around the flivver when I 
left her,” he stated pleasantly. ‘‘Some one drove in on the 
other side.” 

Harley Kingston turned abruptly away from Rush and 
moved out toward the dead-line. The pilot watched him go, 
his blue eyes narrowed. The chauffeur chuckled. 

“The boss is in a fierce mood, sure enough!” he muttered. 
“T’m glad I’m only 
driving him on the 
ground. Yes, sir!” 

Rush tried to grin 
back at the driver 
He moved slowly 
after Harley King- 
ston. Buck Ramsey 
was out on the dead- 
line, the business 
man headed toward 
the flying field 
owner. And Rush 
straightened his 
shoulders as he 
walked up_ behind 
him. He saw King- 
ston point back 
toward his car, but 
did not hear his 
words. Buck Ram- 
sey appeared to bi 
smiling. He was 
probably trying t 
get Kingston in 4 
better humor. 

And then Rush 
was very close to the 
two men. Buck 
turned toward him. 
Rush saw Kingston's 
eyes follow the fly- 
ing field owner’s, sav 
the business man 
frown. Buck spoke. 

“Here’s your pi 
lot, Mr. Kingston. 
Vince Roberts, we 
call him Rush, 
around here. Mee! 
Mr. Kingston, 
Rush.” 

Rush stepped for- 
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ward, held out his hand. There was an in- 
credulous expression in Kingston’s eyes. He 
did nt seem to see the pilot’s extended hand. 

“This kid!” he muttered. “A pilot?” 

Rush dropped his arm. Buck Ramsey 
laughed. It was a pleasant laugh. Good, old 
Buck—trying to make things easier for him. 

Kingston was staring at Rush. He spoke 
grimly. 

“You’re not using unlicensed pilots on the 
field, I hope!” His eyes were still on Rush’s. 
“And I’m not riding up with——” 

“Rush holds a limited commercial, Mr. 
Kingston.” Buck’s voice was hard. “We 
obey the Federal laws here. I guess you 
know that.” 

Kingston stiffened. 
right hand. 

‘Mind if I look at that license?” he snapped. 





He reached out his 


USH reached inside of his overall flying 

suit. He handed the paper to the business 
man. He said nothing. Kingston read it very 
carefully. Then he smiled slightly. He handed 
it back. 

“Very nice, Roberts,” he said quietly. 

“However, I’ll ride up with Ramsey. Are 
we ready to go?” 

Rush tried to hide the feeling within him. He 
had his limited commercial but Kingston re- 
fused to fly with him! His first passenger was 
turning him down! 

And then Buck’s voice came to him, low and 
calm. 

‘“‘Won’t be able to fly you this afternoon, 
Mr. Kingston. The boys are laid up or 
ferrying ships. I’ve got to be on the ground. 
Guess it’s Rush,” he smiled faintly, “or no 
hop.” 

Words hovered on Kingston’s lips, angry 
words. But they didn’t come. The gray- 
haired man was controlling himself. His eyes 
met Rush’s blue ones again. 

“*Rush’ Roberts, eh?” he muttered. “And 
you left that piece of tin blocking the 


” 








whole 

He checked himself. Rush felt his face 
flushing. He said nothing; he had already 
explained about the flivver. Buck spoke again, 
in his quiet tone. 

“You’ve seen Rush around here, Mr. King- 
ston,” he stated. ‘He knows ships, been with 
us for years. And when a federal inspector 
passes a pilot, well, he’s a pilot!” 

The business man looked up at the sky, 
then his eyes met Rush’s again. He smiled, 
nodding his head. But his: smile’ wasn’t 
exactly pleasant. It had a grim sense. 

“All right, Rush Roberts!” he snapped. 
“You'll pilot me. I know where I-want to go 
and I know how I want to get there. I’m not 
a federal inspector, but if you don’t do a good 
job——”’ 

He broke off, moved toward the plane whcse 
prop was idling. Rush smiled faintly. at Buck. 
Kingston was a big business man in: the 








Valley. Important, powerful. He could help 
Ramsey Field, as he had in the past, or he 
could hurt it. Rush knew that. 

“Tl step aside, Buck,” he said slowly. ‘‘ You can wing 
him up——” 

Buck grunted. ‘Fly him and make him like it!” he 
snapped. ‘‘He’s all right, underneath ‘the surface. Ride 
him up, Rush, and show him what an L. C. means!” 


HE City Dam was below, a silver-blue sheet of water, 

high in the rugged hills seven miles southeast of Ramsey 
Field. The radial-engine Ramsey Special was winging at 
three thousand, above the water. Rush was flying from the 
front cockpit of the open job; Harley Kingston was riding 
in the more spacious rear cockpit.’ ’Phone-set wires allowed 
them to converse above the roar of the engine. And the 
passenger had directed flight all the way to.the dam. More 
than that, he had directed angle of climb, degree of bank, 
everything. Resentment ran strong within Rush but~he 
suppressed his real feeling. He obeyed. 

Drop down to a thousand, circle the dam!” Kingston’s 
ve ice came sharply. ‘And don’t take the wings off in the 
adlve! 

Rush resisted the temptation to plunge the ship down- 
W ard in a power dive. Instead, he lost two thousand feet in 
4 mild spiral series. When he leveled off the altimeter showed 
a lraction under the thousand foot mark. But. instantly 
Kingston’s voice snapped at. him through the ear-phones. 

“Pull her up to one thousand! -Hold her-there!”’ 

Rush pulled back slightly on the stick. Rage struck at 
him, but he fought it down. He followed the curving north 
side of the dam. Once, twisting his head, he saw that the 
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“Field orders, Mr. Kingston!” Rush spoke 
sharply. “No lower than eight hundred in 
here. That’s a washout, all right. You know 
the location.” 

He broke off as Kingston shouted fiercely at 
him through the ’phone-set. Rush was circling 
the ship mildly at eight hundred. 

“7’ll attend to the location. You take this 
plane down. If you don’t——” 


Hs words were grim. He left the sentence 
unfinished. Rush Roberts could guess 
what the consequences would be. When 
Harley Kingston wanted a thing he got it. Or 
the other fellow was smashed. That was the 
way Kingston had found success. He brushed 
obstacles aside. He used his power as he 
accumulated it. 

For a second Rush hesitated. His first flight 
under the new license. And if he failed to obey, 
perhaps his last. And yet, he was obeying, 
following Buck Ramsey’s orders. But Buck 
could be hurt, too. 

‘Are you dropping her?” Kingston’s voice 
was cold now. 

Rush made the decision. “No, sir!’ he 
snapped. “Eight hundred, no lower. Those 
were my orders.” 

His voicedied. He stiffened in the cockpit. 
The beat of the radial engine had died abruptly’! 
They were winging westward away from the 
emergency field. 

Panic gripped him momentarily. He nosed 
the ship downward to retain flying speed, that 
was instinctive. Then his eyes went to the 
throttle. It was in the idling position! In- 
stantly he knew what had happened. Kingston, 
in the rear cockpit, had pulled back on his 
throttle! It was a dual control, though there 
was no stick to be fitted in place back there. 
The passenger had pulled the engine to down 
idling speed! 

With his left hand he shoved the throttle 
forward. The engine roared into full voice. 
He pulled back on the stick. In the few 
seconds that had passed they had dropped to 
five hundred feet. But now he would zoom. 

He saw them and cried out fiercely. He 
tried to bank away, but the flock was thick. 
Birds—startled by the sudden roar of the 
engine at the low altitude—gulls perhaps had 
winged upward as he dove. One struck against 
the front cockpit cowling and was brushed 
aside. And then the whirling propeller battered 
into the flock. 

There was a sharp explosion. Eighteen hun 
dred revolutions a minute; even a finely bal- 
anced, tested prop can’t stand impact at that 
speed. Inasecond the prop was shattered and 
the engine was racing. Mechanically Rush cut 
the ignition switch. His heart was beating 
wildly. Wing fabric ripped from the prop 
splinters. He banked the ship,and looked for 
the emergency field. His keen eves picked it up 
even as Kingston’s voice came to him, hoarsely. 

“We've got to jump!” 














And then the whirling propeller battered into the flock 


business man was looking over the side, not at the dam, 
but at the few houses and the timber beyond it. He knew 
that Kingston owned much land and property below and 
that it was his habit to look it‘over, from time to time, from 
the sky. It was not easily accessible by car, as the roads 
were steep and curving. And there had been a storm 
several days ago. High wind and heavy rain. 

Instinctively Rush looked for a possible landing place. 
That was part of his training. He found one beyond the 
rugged hills, a sloping field just on the Valley floor. It would 
take a stretched glide to make it, thourh. He saw no other 
spot. 

He was about to bank to the left, to the southward, when 
Kingston’s voice came again. Itiwas sharp in command. 

“Bank sharply! Northward. Looks like a road wash- 
out. Get her down to five hundred!” 

Rush banked sharply almost, vertically. He dropped the 
plane to eight hundred, then leveled off... He saw the wash- 
out, the heavy rain had. carried a bank away, and part of a 
curving road. .The spot. was near the crést’of a hill. There 
were few houses around. 

“TI. said. five .hundred!.. Not eight!’? Kingston spoke 
swiftly: . “‘Drop her, Roberts!” eh 

Rush shook his head. . ‘No landing spot,” he stated into 
the mouth-piece fastened over, his helmet and hanging near 
his lips: “‘We’d-crash if anything went wrong. This is the 
lowest——”’ 

‘Get her down!” Kingston’s voice was hard. ‘‘I’ll report 
you 





The panic was gone now. Rush was calm, 
His grip on the stick was firm, his foot pres« 
sure on the rudder pedals was steady. 

““No!”’ he snapped back. “I'll make it. Stick!” 

The flying wires were whistling. But it was a low whistle, 
a rising and falling wail. This was no downward plunge 
with an air screaming plane. This was a stretched glide 


and the chance to make the landing field, the emergency | 


field. It was a fight against a stall and yet the ship would 
need the least glide angle possible, or they’d never make the 
field. 

Rush twisted his head. Harley Kingston was standing in 
the rear cockpit. His face was drained of its ruddy color. 
It was ghastly white. And sew it was the pilot who gave 
commands. 

“Sit down!”’ he snapped: ‘We'll make it. We've got 
to make it! A ‘chute jump in these slopes might mean 
death!” 

He twisted his head to the front again. A ’chute jump 
might not mean death. Hevhad said that to keep his passen- 
ger inside the ship. But, with a landing in a tree, or a bad 
drag, a jump might mean serious injury. 

They were down to three hundred feet now and the 
emergency field was nearer.. And yet so far. If they made it 
at all they would just make it! 

“Steady!”” Rush spoke. quietly. “We'll make it. It’s 
all right.. Stay in the cockpit!” 

He twisted his head again, breathed a sigh of relief. 
Kingston was sitting down! He was going to stick. 

And now he had to make the field. He had stopped his 
passenger from jumping when there had been enough 

(Concluded on page 50) 
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The Misfit 


” OUND the general’s march. Here comes Jimmy! 
“You minions of our noble chieftain—’TEN- 
SHUN! Preezent—ARMS!” 


The upper classmen of Company A laughed © 


heartily as the lined-up plebes brought their rifles to the 
present and confronted Jimmy Leslie with enough swank 
to receive a major-general. Jimmy, although taken by 
surprise, calmly surveyed the plebes who, in spite of the 


severe frowns of the yearlings, could not repress their grins.” 


He gravely returned the salute. ‘ 

“Splendid battalions, Pershing,” he said to Lou Walker 
who was watching him with a sly twinkle in.his eye. “And, 
er, by the way, Lou,” he continued, lowering his voice, 
“just how do platoons do Company Right?” 

“What!” exclaimed Lou in horror, “the senior corporal 
of this gallant company doesn’t know how to drill it!” 

“Oh, I can start and stop the darn thing,” replied Jimmy, 
dubiously regarding the platoons which comprised the 
company. “But I’m a bit doubtful about taking the 
curves. Just my luck to have the first class run away the 
first drill day after the football season closed, leaving me 
high and dry with the company on my hands. Rank 
such as mine is a terrible responsibility, Lou,” he added 
dolefully. 

The truth of the matter was that Company A of the 
U. S. Corps of.Cadets was probably in for a unique hour of 
drill that afternoon in late fall. The first class, from which 
the cadet captains, lieutenants and sergeants were drawn, 
were away from West Point observing some air maneuvers 
at Mitchel Field, and the second class were acting as officers 
and sergeants during drill period. Jimmy, as senior corporal 
of the company, found himself in the réle of company com- 
mander, Lou and two other classmates served as platoon 
leaders, and the yearlings supplied the corporals. Ordinarily 
the drill would proceed with no hitch, as upperclassmen at 
the Academy prided themselves on their ability to step into 
anyone’s shoes. But Jimmy, with an intense football 
season behind him, had been excused from all infantry 
drill during the fall. It was a long step from squad 
leader to company commander, and he feared it required 
more familiarity with complicated company manuevers 
than he possessed. 

“Go into a huddle for each command,” said Lou un- 
feelingly as the strident notes of assembly sounded 
across the area of barracks. Jimmy’s answer was to 
smother his roommate in his own overcoat cape, but 
Lou broke away and joined his platoon. The groups 
of cadets were dissolving as though by magic, and 
before the last note of assembly poured from the bugle 
every man was in his place in ranks. “Report!” com- 
manded the platoon sergeants, and each squad leader 
snapped out his “All present sir!” or “‘Cadet Ducrot, 
hospital, absent, sir!” Jimmy received the report from 
the first sergeant as though he had been 
commanding companies all his life and gave 
an order for the brief inspection of the com- 
pany before drill. While each platoon 
leader was inspecting his own platoon, 
Jimmy passed quickly along the ranks to 
note the condition of the plebes’ equipment. 
Belts, brass, shoes, rifles and bayonets, all 
received his scrutiny. He stopped sharply 
before a large fourth classman who was tall 
even for a company of flankers and looked 
at the scuffled tips of his shoes. 

“Why aren’t your shoes shined, Mr. 
Hayden?” he asked. 

“T didn’t have time, sir,” replied the plebe 
a little sulkily. 

‘Rot, mister! A plebe has time for every- 
thing. What about this tarnish on your 
waistplate?” 

The plebe looked down at the spotted 
plate but said nothing. Jimmy took his 
* rifle and with a quick snap of his wrist 
flicked it up to gaze through the barrel. 
He thrust the piece back at the fourth class- 
man. 

‘Not even your gun is clean,” he said 
disgustedly. “Did you think that you 
plebes could lay down and die because the 
first class is away?” 

“T didn’t know, sir.” 

The studied insolence of the voice sent a 
wave of resentment through the acting com- 
pany commander. Jimmy controlled his 
temper with an effort. “You’re quilled on 
three counts,” he told the plebe, “‘and you'll 
report on the awkward squad in my room 
after supper. Throw that chest out and keep 
that chin in, Mr. Hayden! More yet, 
mister!” He stood in front of the plebe 
until the fourth classman, in spite of his 
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passive resistance, found himself in an old fashioned plebe 
brace, chin in, chest out, and body as straight as a ramrod. 
Jimmy passed on to continue his inspection, but with the 
single exception of*Mr. Paul Hayden the plebes were up to 
their usual standard of excellence. He returned to the 
front of the company, closed ranks, and marched the com- 
pany out through the north sallyport to the Plain where the 
company tactical officer, Captain Steele, was waiting to 
supervise the drill. : ‘ 

The wind that swept down from thé’ Hudson between 
Cro’s Nest and Anthony’s Nose carried more than a hint of 
winter,.and the companies that swarmed on the Plain stepped 
up on the cadence,aliniost to dotible-time. Jimmy i 
his company to the tac, received a few instructions, atid with 
some misgivings began to put the company through its 
paces. He confined his efforts to the simpler company 
maneuvers, hopitig that the tac would understand his 
predicament and not ask for more complicated movements. 
For a while the drilk went off like clockwork and Jimmy, 
watching the platoons wheel about in perfect response to his 
commands, felt a new pride in the company that had har- 
bored him for more than two years. From his hew vantage 
point out of ranks he was able to detect small flaws that he 
had never noticed while in ranks. For the first time he 
realized how much a perfect drill depended on the individual 
efforts of every man ia the company. It forcibly reminded 
him of the teamwork and coordination of a football eleven. 


"THE minor faults of the drill were gradually correcteteby 
a timely word from Jimmy or an admonition from the 
file closers until, with the exception of one man, the com- 
pany became a finely coordinated machine. Jimmy con- 
centrated his attention on the single offender. 
“Eyes off the ground, Mr. Hayden. Muzzle of your 
rifle up, mister: Keep it there.” And for perhaps teh steps 
Mr. Hayden would obey instructions. Then his eyes would 





















indifferent plebe, and then he finally stationed a file closer 
in rear of the fourth classman with instructions to do noth- 
ing but watch and correct the cadet:- It was evident that 
Mr. Hayden was anything but pleased at being thus singled 
out for attention, and Jimmy caught a malevolent glance in 
his ditection. He had other things on his mind than sulky 
plebes, héwever. The tacs had signalled for movements 
under the school of the company, and Jimmy, with the 
summer furlough and the football season between him and 
his last infantry drill, gave a hasty “Line of platoons, 
right!” He waited for the proper commands of the platoon 
leaders before giving ‘‘March!” but a dead silence greeted 
him. He repeated the command, with like result. 

“They’re in the wrong formation to execute that com- 
mand, Mr. Leslie,” said Captain Steele drily. ‘Put them in 
column of squads first.” 

Jimmy flushed, not at the merited correction from the 
tac, but at an unmistakable snicker from the rear rank of the 
first platoon. Mr. Hayden was enjoying the situation im- 
mensely. A sharp whispered command from the file closer, 
and Mr. Hayden’s chin retired to the recess of his neck and 
his chest swelled up in a hearty brace. Jimmy put the com- 
pany in column of squads and repeated his command. This 
time the platoon leaders snapped out their orders and soon 
the platoons were abreast of each other in proper formation. 
The readiness with which the platoon leaders controlled their 
units gave renewed confidence to Jimmy, and for the re- 
mainder of the drill he chose his commands with care and 
gave a creditable performance. But that little snicker of 
laughter rankled in his mind like a sore. He would not 
Have minded it from any other plebe—then he could pass 
it off as a good-natured chuckle. But he knew that Hayden 
had meant it as a deliberate challenge, and the very circum- 
stances of the case made it impossible for him to correct 
the plebe. What principally disturbed him was the attitude 
of the fourth classman. 

“Hayden has missed the entire spirit of the place,” he 
told Lou as the two strolled over to Trophy Point in the 
interval between drill and supper. ‘‘He’s been a trouble 
maker ever since he struck beast barracks last summer. 
Unless he gets a change of heart he’s in for a tall jolt.” 

“‘He got started on the wrong foot last summer,” remarked 
Lou as they sat down on an old cannon and gazed over the 
wintry Hudson. ‘‘He was a little prep hero when he came 
here, and thought he was too good to receive the same 
treatment as the other plebes. Then he turned bolshevik.” 

“‘T haven’t paid much attention to him before, but I’m 
going to make up for lost time. He seems to have acquired 
a very particular dislike for me for no reason at all.” 


[ou said nothing. But he suspected why Jimmy found 

small favor in the eyes of the unruly plebe. Hayden, he 
knew, had been the idol of his prep school. The precipitate 
drop to the lowly state of plebedom had been a bitter pill 
for the man to swallow. It was natural that his 
resentment should center on the man who, more 
than anyone else, held the affection and esteem 
of the cadets of Company A. 

“There must be something to the man,” mused 
Lou after a moment’s silence. ‘He rooms with 
Seymour, you know, and Seymour thinks a lot 
of him.” 

“Does he?” asked his friend in surprise. ‘‘Sey- 
mour’s a fine plebe, and his judgment is sound. 
He did great work on the plebe team this fall. 
He’s going to push me for my job as regular quar- 
ter next year.” 

“Not likely,” laughed Lou, ‘even if he’s here 
next year, which is doubtful. He’s not so hivey in 
math, and expects to be turned out for the finals 
during Christmas week.” 

“Gosh, I hate to hear that. Seymour will 
make a fine officer, and we’ll need him on the 
varsity in a year or two. Can’t Hayden help him 
out in his math?” 

“He would if he could,” said Lou. “Hayden 
thinks more of Seymour than he does of the whole 
Academy. There must be something to Hayden 
under his bolshevik tendencies, or he wouldn't 


Stee think so much of his roommate.” 





drop, his body would swing with an apparent 
jerking movement, an illusion caused by his 
being not quite in step, and the muzzle of his 
rifle would sag. Any one marching in this 
manner would disrupt a platoon. When a 
man the size of this plebe fell into such 
habits, the entire company appeared out of 
joint. Several times Jimmy corrected the 


“Hayden has missed the entire spirit of the place” 


Jimmy gazed thoughtfully at the stony cliffs 
of Storm King, but said nothing. His temporary 
command of the company during the absence of 
the first class made him realize how much the 
influence of the senior class could mold the 
chatacters of the new plebes. He felt a sudden interest in 
the problem of Mr. Hayden, and wondered how he could 
help the plebe adjust himself to his new environment. Ii 
there was something to the man, there must be some way 
of bringing it out. His speculations were interrupted by 
the notes of first call, floating across the Plain, and he and 
Lou made their way back to barracks where the plebes, 
their overcoat capes hanging down as befitting the humility 
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of their station, were forming 
in ranks. 

After supper Mr. Hayden 
reported for a session with the 
awkward squad, a group con- 
sisting of plebes who made 
glaring mistakes in drill, or 
whose equipment lacked something. 

“You’re the only plebe on the awkward 
squad to-day,” Jimmy told Mr. Hayden 
as the plebe, under arms, reported to his 
room. ‘A poor way to gain distinction.” 


HE plebe said nothing, and Jimmy in- 
spected his equipment. Satisfied that 


the cadet had worked on it after drill, he con- 
ducted him down to the area of barracks Ai e 
and placed him in charge of a corporal for : 

fitteen minutes of manual of arms. When s 


call to quarters sounded over the area 
Jimmy had the plebe report to him for a 
final word before returning to his quarters. 

“Are you boning indifference, Mr. Hayden?” he asked. 

“No, sir,” said the plebe with an assumed languor. 
“T’m doing as well as I can.” 

“That’s not so,” replied the other sharply. ‘‘ Your equip- 
ment is usually a mess, your drill is sloppy, and all in all 
you’re just about the most indifferent plebe in this company. 
What are you going to do about it?” 

“Nothing, sir.” The languor was gone from the voice 
now, and in the tone Jimmy for the first time felt how 
strongly the plebe disliked him. Puzzled, but determined 
to keep personalities out of the affair, he eyed the plebe 
sternly. 

“I’m going to do something about it, Mr. Hayden. 
From now on I’m going to give you my personal atten- 
tion. You’re going to toe the mark or you’re going to 
feature prominently on the quill sheet. Get back to your 
room and tell your roommate to snap you out of your 
indifference. And he’d better begin at Saturday inspection 
to-morrow.” 

The plebe left the room and Jimmy looked after him long 
and thoughtfully. When he turned it was to meet his room- 
mate’s glance. 

“T can’t understand why Mr. Hayden loves me so,” he 
said to Lou who, seated at his table, had overheard the 
conversation. Lou smiled quizzically, but said nothing. 
No, he thought, it wasn’t in Jimmy to understand why the 


. ex-prep hero hated him so cordially. 


The first class was to remain away during the week end 
and Jimmy retained his command during the weekly review 
and inspection on the Plain. During inspection he ac- 
companied Captain Steele as that officer stepped briskly 
from one cadet to another, inspecting every detail of equip- 
ment with eagle eye. The captain gave Mr. Hayden an 
unusually keen appraisal, and finally returned his rifle with 
a word of praise. 

“For the first time in three months, Mr. Hayden,” he 


said, “you have satisfactorily passed inspection.” | He, 


passed on to the next man, but Jimmy lingered for a moment. 

“Good work, Mr. Hayden,” he told the plebe. “I knew 
you had it in you.” 

The plebe glared at him balefully, but said nothing. As 
Captain Steele passed in rear of the platoon to inspect the 
file closer, Lou, who was acting platoon leader, whispered 
to Jimmy. 

“You’ve made Mr. Hayden come up to scratch, right 
enough, and how he loves you for it.” 

Jimmy shrugged his shoulders. He wasn’t concerned with 
Hayden’s feelings on the matter, as long as he delivered the 
goods. He returned to his place with Captain Steele, satisfied 
that the company was giving the same excellent showing 
that it did with the first class in command. When the last 
man had been inspected and the tac gave a brief word of 
commendation to the company, Jimmy marched the men 
back to barracks for the Saturday inspection of rooms. The 
cadets broke ranks and rushed to their rooms for a final 
touch before the single knock on the door that announced 
the tac. Jimmy, pencil in hand to record any deficiency 
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The rush came but clever footwork enabled him to 


sidestep most of the charge 


the captain might notice, reported to the latter and together 
they started on their grounds. 

“Mr. Hayden has reformed just in time,”’ Captain Steele 
told him as they ascended the stairs to the plebes’ rooms. 
“Teh more demerits this term and he’ll have reached the 
limit.” 

A plebe exceeding a hundred demerits a term is found 
deficient in discipline, or, as cadet slang has it, is “found in 
dis.” He is then discharged from the Academy. Jimmy 
now appreciated why Mr. Hayden had chosen to buck up 
at this particular time. He did not inform the tac of his 
talk with the fourth classman, and hoped that Mr. Hayden 
would pass room inspection as well as he passed inspection 
in ranks. 

Bang! Jimmy gave the traditional knock on the door 
of Mr. Hayden’s room and stood aside to let the cap- 
tain enter. Mr. Hayden, just donning the white gloves 
required at inspection, snapped to attention as the captain 
entered. He was a splendid physical specimen, and Jimmy 
regretted that this well-knit plebe had taken such a dislike 
to him. 

“Where is Mr. Seymour?” asked Captain Steele, noting 
that the room contained but one cadet. 

“‘He’s at basketball practice, sir,” replied the plebe. 
Cadets on the basketball squad were excused from room 
inspection. The tac cast a swift glance at the Hours of 
Instruction card to see that Mr. Seymour’s absence was 
properly posted, and began his systematic inspection of the 
room. The open locker? with clothing stacked in neat 
piles, the contents of the partly open table drawers, the 
uniforms and caps hung on proper hooks in the two alcoves, 
the condition of the floor, the cots and bedding, all received 
his attention. He stopped before the metal wash stand 
and peered into the two buckets on either side. 

“Was the water changed in this bucket?” he asked, indi- 
cating the thin layer of dust floating on top of the water. 

“‘No, sir,” replied the plebe after a second’s hesitatior 

The captain pulled the wash stand aside. Underneath it 
was a pile of what was evidently the sweepings of the room 
hastily swept under the stand. He looked at the ‘Room 
orderly” card placed between the two alcoves. Paul L. 
Hayden was the name printed on the card. 

“Report Mr. Hayden as room orderly for room not 
properly cleaned and dirty water,” the captain tersely in- 
structed Jimmy, and proceeded to the next room. 

Jimmy’s heart sank a little as he made a record of the 
report. The punishment was five demerits, which reduced 
by half Mr. Hayden’s slender margin of safety. ‘Do you 
know how you stand on demerits?” he asked the plebe. 

“‘T know, sir,” said the fourth classman defiantly.. Jimmy 
bit his lip and left the room. The plebe was makiag it as 
difficult as possible for Jimmy to help him. 


HE remainder of the inspection was uneventful, except 

that the company hung up a new record for delinquen- 
cies, or rather, the absence of delinquencies. ‘An excel- 
lent showing,” remarked Captain Steele as they left the last 
room of Company A’s divisions. ‘Only Mr. Hayden 
spoiled a perfect record, and his time, I believe, is growing 
very short. He strikes me as a misfit. .What do you think 
of him, Mr. Leslie?” 


1 


‘‘He’s been a trouble maker, sir,’”’ said Jimmy, knowing 
that this was no news to the tac. ‘‘Yet I think there’s 
more to the man than appears at the surface. The fourth 
class, er, restrictions, cramp his style a little, I imagine.” 

“T imagine so,” said the tac with a faint smile. ‘Five 
demerits for the balance of the term will probably cramp his 
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style even more, however.” He left barracks and Jimmy re- 
turned to the orderly room to post the sole delinquency of 
the inspection. He then returned to his room to change into 
riding clothes, and he and Lou were soon walking to the 
stables for a couple of mounts. 


jpmiy was more than usually preoccupied during the 
ride that afternoon. Hayden’s dislike of him, he knew, 
was egging on the man to cross him at every turn. Some 
perverse streak in the plebe’s nature was deliberately chal- 
lenging Jimmy to force him out of West Point if he could. 
Yet Jimmy choose to regard the challenge in an altogether 
different light. To him, the whole affair was a challenge to 
make Hayden toe the mark, and at the same time keep him 
in the Academy in spite of himself. But no sooner had 
Jimmy decided to accept the challenge before he was beset 
by doubts as to the wisdom of his course. Was Paul Hayden 
worth fighting for to keep in the Corps? It was a knotty 
question, and he was still wrestling with it when he and 
Lou put up their mounts and returned to their room to find 
Frank Seymour waiting for them. Seymour, as a member 
of the football squad, had been recognized by the two foot- 
ball players and had the freedom of their room. 

“How's the plebe basketball team coming on?” asked 
Jimmy genially. He liked the plebe, and followed his 
activities closely. 

“First rate, Jimmy,” said the plebe who, by virtue of 
his recognition, was entitled to address his friend as he 
would a classmate. “If I don’t buck up in math, however, 
T’'ll be found before the first game. Never mind that. I 
dropped in to ask you about room inspection to-day. I saw 
on the bulletin board that my roommate was quilled as 
room orderly.” 

“That’s right. There was enough dirt under the stand to 
grow potatoes for the mess.” 

“But why was he quilled. I was room orderly. My 
card was posted when I left, and it was there when I re- 
turned.” 

“Hayden’s cagd was there during inspection,’ said 
Jimmy slowly. ‘‘Aren’t you just trying to take the blame 
to save Hayden those demerits?” 

““No, I’m not,” said the plebe earnestly. “If you'll look 
up last week’s demerit sheet you'll see that Hayden was 
skinned as room orderly last Saturday. So naturally I was 
orderly this week.” 

“But Hayden’s card was up,” insisted Jimmy. ; 

“The overgrown imbecile!” exclaimed Seymour in an 
exasperated tone that betrayed a very real affection for the 
object of his remark. ‘‘Here’s what happened, Jimmy. I 
was boning math pretty hard this morning for a quizz, and 
Paul offered to police the room for me. When I got back 
from class, just before dianer, Paul was workiag so hard 
on his equipment that he had forgotten about the room. 
It made no difference to me, as I’m well up on dis, so I told 
him not to worry about it. We swept the stuff under the 
stand, hoping the tac wouldn’t look there. Then when I 
left I guess that darn idiot felt it was up to him to take the 
blame in case the tac did find the dirt, so he apparently 
changed cards on me. I’m going up and give him a good 
crawling, Jimmy. You'll change the report and give me 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Adventure 


Another True Adventure by an Honorary Scout 


N THE earliest days of the Forest 
Service, before there were any made 
trails in the High Sierras, one 
of the newly appointed officials 

and I were yarning one evening over 
experiences. He told me of an occasion 
in early spring when he and his wife were 
going, horseback, of course, from Miller’s 
Bridge to one of the newly built cabins 
across Kanis Pass. Since they expected 
to make use of the equipment in the 
cabin, they had no pack animal with 
them. 

That is a high and remote country. 
By the time they had reached the ford at 
South Fork it was snowing hard. The 
ford they found to be deeper than they 
had expected, and as the water rose and 
rose toward the horses’ backs, they 
climbed higher and higher until finally 
they were kneeling atop their saddles, 
and very precariously balanced. They 
were good at this sort of thing, however, 
and would probably have got through 
without the dreaded wetting; but sud- 
denly, without warning, both horses 
stumbled, then began to flounder, finally 
fell struggling as though entrapped by 
something under water, as indeed they 
were. For, as it afterward developed, a 
loose coil of barbed wire intended for some 
horse or sheep corral at some herder’s 
summer range had a short time before 
been lost from a pack animal, had fallen 
into the pot hole of the ford, and there 
had lain in wait for the next unfortunate. 

My friend had a terrible time. He was 
very lucky that he did not lose one or 
both horses; indeed, that in the wal- 
lowing, threshing, kicking mess he had 
to tackle, he was not himself kicked or 
drowned. But he got them ashore some- 
how, without more damage than barbed 
wire cuts and with only a few bruises on 
his own account. 

And there they were dripping wet, at 
about seven thousand feet, in a snow- 
storm, a cold wind blowing off the 
glacier peaks. 

“That,” concluded the Forest man, 
‘was the most uncomfortable I’ve ever 
been, I think.”” He paused, and chuckled, 
‘but it was an Adventure, wasn’t it? 
After all,” he added philosophically, “an 
adventure is only a discomfort turned 





BOYS’ LIFE 


By Stewart Edward White 


Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


There he became a government scout: 
and was one of those who first guided 
Custer into their forbidden fastnesses. 

All of this is preliminary to my own 
thoroughly comfortable adventures in 
Billy’s company. 

At the time I knew him he had become 
interested in gold mining. We were 
thrown much together and made in com 
pany long journeys horseback to one 
place or another. Early one morning we 
were jogging along the prairies to the 
east of the Hills when we passed one of 
the rare “‘nester’s” ranch houses. It was 
a hopeless and miserable affair of poles 
and mud, with one door, one window, and 
a clay chimney. From it dashed one of 
those peculiarly annoying dogs who con- 
sider it funny not only to bark at the 
wayfarer, but to dash in and out biting 
sharply at the horses’ hind legs. Our 
animals were only half broken and the 
morning was frosty; so shortly we had 
our hands full. And the more the horses 
plunged and bucked the more the dog 
dashed about and bit and _ barked. 
Finally, as we drew away, he concluded 
he had all the fun he wanted, and started 
back. We quieted the horses. Very 
deliberately, without excitement, Billy 
dismounted, handed me the reins of his 
horse, and moved toward the dog. The 
latter promptly clamped his tail and 
bolted back to the ranch house. Billy 
did not hurry. Quite slowly he strolled 
after the dog, who darted in through the 
door. Watching, I saw Billy saunter to 
the door, peer within. Then, still unhur- 
riedly, he drew his revolver and fired 
twice. With the same deliberation he 
returned the gun to its holster; returned 
to where I sat with the two horses, re- 
trieved his reins, mounted. We resumed 
our journey. 


I KNEW his type too well to comment 

or to ask questions. Only after we had 
jogged along for several miles did I at 
last venture to inquire: 

“How about it, Billy?” 

“He dodged under the table where the 
family was eatin’ breakfast,” Billy told 
me mildly, “but I got him,” he added. 

Somehow I felt I had had an adventure: 
and I am very certain the “family” did. 
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inside out.” 

That is a mighty handy definition of a 
discomfort to have on hand. Often when 
things are going about as badly as they possibly can go, 
the thought cheers one immensely. If a fellow can just 
realize that he is having a bona fide, guaranteed genuine 
Adventure he can stand almost anything. Nine times in 
ten, when he gets home and looks it over, it does turn out 
to be an Adventure, too. 

But though it is a useful definition of a discomfort, it is 
not quite complete as a definition of Adventure. I can 
remember plenty of adventures that were attended by no 
discomfort at all. 

For example: in the old days in the Black Hills I knew a 
man whom [ have used in fiction as Billy Knapp. But no 
fiction could possibly do him justice, for no one would be- 
lieve it all. Billy was supposed to be part Cherokee Indian. 
He was six feet two, straight as an arrow; with black hair 
which he wore rather long, frowning black eyebrows that 
ran nearly straight across his head over piercing eyes, a 
moustache and a spot of whisker on his lower lip that was 
almost a goatee. He had run away from his home in Mis- 
souri at the age of eight, had been adopted by a tribe of 
Indians, had grown up in the buffalo hunting, Indian fighting 
days of Buffalo Bill, old Jim Bridger, Slade, Wild Bill Hickox. 
He was an especial pal of the latter, and traveled across four 
states to be present at the hanging of Wild Bill’s murderer. 
He had taken a go at stage driving in and near the Yellow- 
stone until he clashed with some monopoly or other in that 
business. The rival company displayed its concession in 
vain. Billy went right on driving. Returning his stage 
load of tourists to the railroad one day, he found one 
of the company’s men digging post holes. Billy pulled 
up his horses and contemplated the performance. 

““What you aimin’ to do?” he asked mildly at last. 





The wolves pattered along abreast of me, ten to twenty yards away 


“We're aimin’ to put up a inte that’ll keep you out,” 
replied the men, grinning maliciously. 

“So?” said Billy. ‘‘Well, you’d better quit it.” 

The workmen merely laughed. Billy drew one of his 
ivory handled Colt’s and flattened a bullet against the 
man’s shovel. 

“T really think you’d better quit,” he repeated mildly. 

Whereupon the men quit. 


Bu: of course, Billy could not stay there; and when next 

his four-horse-stage load of tourists topped the rise 
above the station he found that in his absence it had been 
enclosed with a substantial fence whose gate was guarded 
by an individual of much more determination than a mere 
post-hole digger. - Billy pulled to a stop; sized up the situa- 
tion. Then he gathered his reins firmly. 

“Hang on everybody!” he shouted; and with a wild yell 
brought his long lashed whip in a neat figure eight across the 
backs of his startled horses. The heavy stage dashed down 
the hill at a tremendous speed straight at the fence. The 
leaders rose at it; stumbled; half fell. The tongue of the 
stage knocked part of it loose. The wheelers somehow tore 
wider the gap. With a tremendous crash the stage jounced 
over the wreckage. By a miracle of strength and skill Billy 
managed to yank his horses to their feet, to keep his stage 
right side up. With a flourish he drew up alongside the 
station platform. 

“All right, folks, here we are!” he cheerfully told his 
passengers. They were shaken; but I’ll wager they con- 
sidered they had had quite an Adventure. 

Shortly afterward Billy was excluded from the country as 
a “dangerous character.” He drifted east to the Black Hills. 





Watch for other True Advent of Hi 'y Scouts 


All this is preliminary, so you may 
know Billy better, before I tell you my 
real adventure with him. 

Billy possessed the secret of some sort of distillation or 
concoction he made from a certain herb. The result was 
a liquid so pungent and volatile that on the skin it stung 
like a burn, though without any real blistering. Billy’s great 
joke was to drop some of this on a man’s hand. 

Now at this time the Sioux Indians had only just been 
subdued. The midwinter battle of Wounded Knee, 
in which Sitting Bull had been killed, was only a year or so 
in the past. They were herded on reservations, the nearest 
of which was the Rosebut Agency; but the country was still 
very uneasy, the tribe restless, and nobody was ever certain 
that more trouble would not break out. Once a year they 
came up into the Hills, ostensibly to cut their supply of 
tepee poles. These encampments were an interesting and 
savage spectacle; for the whole outfit came along, men, 
women, children, horses, dogs. 

Billy proposed we ride over. Of course I agreed. It was 
only when we had arrived, and were definitely there, and I 
could not gracefully withdraw, that I discovered Billy’s 
happy little scheme. 

He had brought along a small squirt gun and a bottle 
of his diabolical mixture, and he was going to have some 
fun, Billy’s kind of fun. 

He waited until a very dignified old chap with all his 
equipment had mounted his cayuse, then sneaked neat 
enough secretly to squirt some of his mixture on the animal. 
Instantly the air was full of astonishment and moccasins 
and frying pans and eagle feathers and bows and arrows and 
Indian profanity, and the immediate vicinity boiling with a 
panic scattering of those within range of the frantic horse. 
And Billy rolled about on the grass laughing his fool head off. 

His laughter did not make us precisely popular. But my 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


realization was complete that if those Sioux discovered the 
connection between Billy and that wild upheaval, our lives 
would be expensive at two cents a dozen. And that was not 
the worst of it: when this show was over, Billy insisted on 
doing it again! By the end of that hectic afternoon I was a 
wreck. But fools’ luck was with us, and we returned to our 
own camp undiscovered and unharmed. Billy was im- 
mensely tickled. And I felt that certainly I had had an 
Adventure if there ever was one. 

Those were the old rough days of the West, and Billy’s 
ideas of either retribution or humor fitted the times. I 
do not uphold him in all respects as a model for scouts, in 
our sense; though he was a remarkable scout in the technical 
sense. But he had the knack of providing adventures for 
both himself and those who happened to be with him. And 
he helps us to understand a little better what an adventure is. 

I should say it is any experience whatever that gives one 
an emotional thrill, either at the time or when one thinks 
about it later. That, to be sure, opens up a pretty wide 
field, so that one might conceivably find adventure almost 
any morning without going outside the back yard. But I 
think it is a good definition, for it leads us to the real secret 
of the whole matter; and that is that we ourselves contribute 
a large part of any adventure by our own attitude. Some 
people, like my Forestry friend, can get the emotional thrill 
—the “kick” —out of even getting tangled in ‘barbed wire 
and falling down in a stream. Other poor creattires, without 
the spark in them, I’ve seen stand yawning in the very face 
of adventure herself. 

So when anybody asks me to tell them my best adventure, 
I find it very difficult to comply. I’ve been havingadventures 
all my life, tons of them; and they have all been perfectly 
genuine adventures in that I got the proper, “‘kick” from 
them. It might seem that one would most certainly get the 
biggest thrill from those occasions when he has been in 
danger of his life; but that does not follow. I have happened 
to be in danger of my life quite a respectable number of 
times; and, strange as it may seem, some of them thrilled 
me very little. When one bums around enough in odd and 
queer places and circumstances one early becomes a sincere 
subscriber to the “miss is as good as a mile” philosophy. 
The thing happens; it misses by even a hair’s breadth; it is 
over; you go about the job without bothering about what 
might have happened. 


N ADVENTURE does not have to be in the least 
dangerous. The appeal to the imagination is enough. 
When I was a lad I lived all of one winter in a logging camp 
in Michigan’s northern peninsula. The country was then 
very wild and remote; and the methods and the camps crude. 
The almost unbroken forest was full of game. Especially 
there were a great many deer; and in consequence numbers of 
timber wolves, big, fine shaggy animals, about as large as a 
St. Bernard dog. They traveJed in packs; and they were 
very clever at catch- 
ing the deer by chas- 
ing them in relays 
while the rest of the 
pack cut cross lots. 
At night we could 
nearly always hear 
them hunting. But 
—and this is the 
point—they were 
quite harmless to 
man. As far as my 
knowledge goes there 
has never been a 
well- authenticated 
case of an attack by 
wolves in this coun- 
try. I have traced 
down a number of 
thesecross-my-heart- 
I-knew-the-man-who 
tales; and they have 
vanished into thin 
air when an actual 
eye-witness was 
demanded. 

Especial poppy- 
cock is that recur- 
tent bit we read 
about once in so 
often of the skater 
pursued by the rav- 
ening pack who saves 
himself by his sud- 
den doublings and 
twistings. Wolves 
will not venture on 
the ice at all, even 
in pursuit of their 
own proper quarry, 
the deer. One morn- 
ing we found on the 








from the shore, a young buck that had taken refuge from 
the wolves. He had fallen down and was unable to get 
up again because the ice was too smooth. Wolf tracks 
trampled the snow ashore right down to the pond; but not 
one had ventured onto the ice, even with the prey so 
temptingly close and helpless. 


Bu though the wolf was a harmless enough creature, he 
was alarming to the tenderfoot simply because he, like 
Kipling’s elephant child, was possessed by a “‘satiable curi- 
osity,” especially at night. One not accustomed to the 
country, tramping down a skid road in the dark, and sud- 
denly becoming aware that a pack of wolves was following 
him, and accompanying him perhaps on either side, was 
extremely likely to climb a tree or a skid pile, and yell his 
head off for help. If no help was forthcoming, he would 
probably roost until morning in a temperature well below 
zero. We have solemnly “rescued” a number of such 
people, and I doubt if any amount of assertion would con- 
vince them that they were not “attacked by wolves.” 

Two miles and five miles from us were two other camps 
belonging to the same Company. There were no roads 
between them, only snowshoe trails through the forest. 
Sometimes of an evening I used to snowshoe over to see 
friends. On such occasions I used to wear strapped to my 
cap a “jack light,”’ a small lantern of the bull’s-eye pattern. 
Almost invariably I used to pick up—or they picked me up— 
a small pack of wolves. Why they should accompany me 
I do not know; probably out of sheer curiosity. They 
usually pattered along abreast of me, one side or the other, 
and ten to twenty yards away. By turning my head very 
quickly I was sometimes able to shine their eyes for a brief 
instant. I knew they were harmless; but I was young enough 
and imaginative enough to get an adventurous thrill from 
the situation, 

One night when I was just about half-way between the 
other camp and home my lantern gave out; nor could I 
mend it. I had to proceed very slowly, feeling each step 
with the greatest care for the slightly packed snow of the 
trail. Once off the track I would be lost until morning, for 
the dense forest shut off any help from the stars. It was a 
slow and delicate job; and I confess I did considerable won- 
dering as to the conduct of my friends, the wolves—how 
much had they been held off by the fire of the lantern, what 
would they do if I should stumble and fall down? As a 
matter of fact they did nothing. But I felt I had had an 
adventure; and I acquired considerable sympathy for the 
tenderfeet we had ‘“‘rescued” from trees and the tops of 
skid piles. 

Most adventures come to one by chance; and are unrecog- 
nized until they actually present themselves; and often not 
until they are all over. One of the few pursuits I have ever 
gone at deliberately in the knowledge that they would almost 
certainly supply adventure, has been the still hunting of 
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African lions on foot. I have known a few people, of limited 
experience, who delight in asserting that there is, barring 
accident, really ‘‘nothing to lion hunting.” That attitude 
is partly ignorance, and partly a vague, obscure and indirect 
pose. By scorning as trivial what other men are willing to 
acknowledge as difficult *they somehow feel they make them- 
selves out as much bigger fellows than the other men. I know 
of several such. They have, backed by a competent guide, 
shot twoor three or fourlions, in picked and favorable circum- 
stances, and have had the luck to down them in their tracks. 
Then they have, perhaps luckily for themselves, returned home 
before anything else happened, to tell anybody who would 
listen to them that there was ‘“‘nothing to it.” Possibly that 
is better than posturing as mighty lion hunters on the 
strength of a shot or so from a safe platform in a tree. 

But anybody who has followed this game long enough to 
have got by luck into averages, knows that the lion is a very 
unexpected, very chancy and very formidable creature to 
tackle alone and afoot. Ask Leslie Simson, or Klein, or 
Martin Johnson, or Tarlton or any really experienced lion 
men. The fact that it is perfectly possible to kill a lion in 
his tracks by a single well-placed shot means very little. 
The withstanding of even one determined charge at close 
quarters quite alters the point of view. One then appre- 
ciates the quickness, tenacity and power of the beasts. 
Above all one has a vivid sense of what a misfire, or a defec- 
tive cartridge, or a split second’s fumbling can mean. And 
thereafter each lion is a possibility; and when in the course 
of one’s hunting he gets a pot shot, he accepts it thankfully 
as a break in the game. Even the most favorable circum- 
stances may suddenly develop complications; and often do. 


I HAVE been lucky enough to have made three long trips 

to Central Africa, and to have traveled in remote country 
unvisited by white men in search of sport, where all sorts of 
big game swarm in literally their hundreds of thousands. 

The shooting of game in such circumstances soon becomes 
a matter of food supply and the collecting of specimens, 
quite subservient to exploration, natural history observation, 
and contact with savages. The only shooting that retained 
its sporting element was the still hunting of lions; and that 
never lost its thrill. And for this reason: of the seventy- 
three I killed, twenty-eight charged and would certainly 
have got me if I had not got them first. 

This proportion of charges was very unusual, and was due 
to a number of circumstances, many of which might have 
been avoided had the mere killing of lions been the main 
object; such as the fact that in many parts of the country 
the lions had never been hunted and were very bold, the 
desire on the part of my companions at one time to shoot 
lions with arrows or to take photographs, my own determina- 
tion never to leave a wounded animal to suffer or become a 
menace to the natives, and the fact that I generally still- 
hunted them afoot. The inevitable narrow escapes were cer- 
tainly thrilling ad- 
ventures to me; but 
also the easy times, 
when nothing unto- 
ward happened, had 
a tremendous kick in 
that I never could tell 
until it was all over. 

But while some 
experiences, more 
than others, thus do 
contain the possibili- 
ties of adventure, 
think the old epi- 
gram is indubitably 
true; that adventure 
is to the adventur- 
ous. The born ad- 
venturer attracts 
adventure to himself 
in the most unlikely 
circumstances, where 
he of humdrum ex- 
pectations meets 
only the common- 
place. Zest, an eager 
imagination, an un- 
ashamed joy in what 
life brings, these are 
the precious ingre- 
dients. If you do not 
believe it, look at 
your little kid 
brother; he has won- 
derful adventures 
with a couple of rugs 
and the dining-room 
chairs. You would 
not, of course, but 
there are about you 
plenty ofmaterialsfor 
high emprise, if only 
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Many lion charges were due to the desire of one of my companions to shoot lions with arrows and my own determinati you recognize them 


and go to meet them. 
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(Being an extract from the memoirs of Mandorix the Aiduan, 
a centurion in the army of the great Gaius Iulius Cesar.) 


HIS that I am about to relate happened during that 
terrible winter of the year DCC of the City, when 
the whole of Gaul rose in arms against the power of 
Rome. Our great Imperator was at the time pro- 
consul of the Province, and, the Gallic grain crop for the year 
being scanty, he distributed his legions in different sections of 


the unsubdued country, instead of concentrating them in one « 


spot for the cold weather, as was his custom. This, that we 
might the more easily obtain the required wheat for our sub- 
sistence. 

I was a centurion in the Fourteenth Legion, located far to the 
northeast among the Belge, and this legion, through the 
treachery of the Eburones and the incredible folly of our com- 
manding general, Quintus Titurius Sabinus, was betrayed and 
destroyed. Escaping the slaughter by the undoubted favor of 
the Gods, I made a hard and dangerous journey to the canton- 
ments of Quintus Cicero’s legion, partly to warn Cicero of the 
impending danger, and partly to serve under that general, who 
was of all the legates the one most like Casar himself in 
courage, craft, and ability as a leader. 

I came too late for the warning, since the Eburones, the 
Nervii, the various of their dependent tribes were already be- 
sieging his camp when I arrived, but by craft I sticceeded in 
making my way through the lines of investment, and Cicero, 
knowing of my previous service, made me first centurion of the 
third cohort in his legion; the one who had held that position 
was slain in the first attack of the barbarians. 

In order that you may fully understand what I am to tell, 
I must explain that there are ten cohorts in each legion, each 
cohort being made up of six centuries. Thus there are sixty 
centuries to the legion, which should therefore contain six 
thousand men. But Cesar’s legions were seldom at full strength; 
battle and disease took their toll, and Cicero had with him only 
about thirty-six hundred men, and, of course, certain auxilia, 
or native troops, who, though brave enough as fighters, are of 
little account in discipline. ‘The centurions of each cohort go in 
regular order of rank. That is, the first centurion of the first 
cohort outranks the second of his cohort, who in turn outranks 
the third. Similarly, the first of the second cohort outranks the 
second, though he himself is subordinate to the sixth centurion 
of the first cohort. It will be seen that I, being first centurion 
of the third, was thirteenth in rank in the whole legion, having 
below me forty-seven other centurions. 

There were in the legion two men, Titus Pullo and Lucius 
Vorenus, both centurioas, and both of unquestioned bravery. 
Pullo was third centurion of the second cohort, outranking by 
one step Vorenus, who was fourth, and both of them outranking 
me, since they held the ninth and tenth places. They were men 
of ability and ambition, each striving for promotion, and the 
rivalry between them was of the most bitter sort; indeed, it 
was more than mere rivalry, for it assumed at times a quality 
of personal hatred. Both were good frieads of mine and one 
evening during the siege I inquired of Pullo the reason for this 
hate, such enmity being unusual among Casar’s men. He had 
come across to visit me, and we were at the time sitting by the 
fire of my cohort, cooking our porridge for supper and striving 
to gain some warmth, for the Gallic winters are cold. He 
meditatively stirred his porridge, then at length replied: 

“Tt began, as most such things begin, over a girl. Vorenus 
and I were boys together in Bononia, a town of Gallia 
Cisalpina, and were smitten of the same damsel, Tertia by 
name, daughter of one Quintus Paulus. Vorenus, being the 
handsomer of the two, was the more favored, and I was perhaps 
a trifle jealous—Venus hear me, not more than a trifle! But this 
damsel was a flirt if such a one ever lived, giddy-pated and in- 
constant, loving to set the lads by the ears, and she showed me 
favor enough to disturb Vorenus. One evening when the three 
of us were strolling out—Vorenus and I snarling at each other 
like two Molossian dogs over a bone—she remarked that she 
loved brave men. Vorenus said that in that case she should 
choose him, whereat I fired up and challenged him to fight. We 
fought then and there with fists, neither gaining the advantage— 
Tertia squealed with fright the while—and later with swords, 
but we were separated ere harm came of it.”’ Pullo looked up, 
gazed over the twinkling fires of the camp, across the rampart, 
and to the hill where clustered the tents of the Nervii. 

“T still think,” he went on, “that had they not come be- 
tween us I should have slain him. However, being forbidden on 
pain of death to resume our duel, he challenged me to another 
trial of courage. One of our great Imperator’s recruiting agents 
was then in Bononia, collecting men for the army in Hispania, 
and Vorenus suggested that we enlist and prove our courage in 
the field. I accepted, and here we are. That was six years ago, 
and we have gone up step by step in the legion, and the rivalry 
is not yet settled.’ 

“And the girl,” I inquired. 
Bononia?” 

“‘Edepol, no!” laughed Pullo. ‘Three months after our de- 
parture into Hispania she married a gigantic Thracian, a 


“Does she still await you in 
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ourage 


gladiator, and now lives in the Subura of Rome, on his 
winnings in the arena. For all his size and strength she 
bullies him shamefully, I am told.” 

“Then you would seem to be well quit of her. Why not 
abandon your rivalry?” 

“Well quit of her? Mehercle, yes. But the rivalry has 
by now become a habit which neither of us can lay aside.” 

‘At all events,” I remarked, drawing my porridge from 
the fire and setting it down to cool, “‘at all events, it 
begins to look as though your habit draws near its close. 
There are a hundred thousand of the barbarians sur- 
rounding us and in Tartarus there is no rivalry.” 

Pullo shrugged. 


“However, 
we enlisted to fight, and when one fights he takes his 


‘Death ends all quarrels,” he admitted. 


Cicero is a good leader, but not so good as 
In truth, this looks like the end.” 


chances. 
our Imperator. 


ULLO was not far wrong; our chances were desperate. 
The camp was among the Nervii, the most warlike of 
the Belgian tribes, and Cicero had chosen the site well, 
locating the entrenchments on the crest of u small hill, at 
the foot of which, east from the camp, there flowed a river 
of moderate size. To the west and southwest of us was 
low ground, but south, east, and north of our camp a 
semicircle of wooded hills rose beyond the stream, and 
on the crest of these hills, as well as on the low ground, 
thronged the leathern tents of the besiegers, completely 
encircling us. Lower down, by the river, the barbarians 
had dug a trench and thrown up a rampart which hemmed 
us in with an unbroken line some three miles in circuit, 
so that there was for us no possibility of flight, if indeed, 
our leader had ever considered such a thing. And this 
trench was manned by a countless horde of the natives, a 
horde which good judges had estimated at a hundred 
thousand and we had but some thirty-six hundred 
legionaries. 
Fortunately, we were in good shape to stand a siege. 
Ourcanip was large and commodious, having good wells 
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within the rampart; we had an ample supply of grain; and 
we were well furnished with swords, javelins, and armor, as 
well as with tormenta, or hurling engines. Of these engines 
by far the greater part were scorpiones, so nicknamed be- 
cause they sting the enemy, and of these Cicero had more 
than a hundred set about the rampart. 


HE scorpio is neither more nor less than a hugecrossbow, 
mounted on a pedestal, and so arranged that it can be 






Vorenus dashing furiously forward burst apart the 
men who tried to stab the fallen legionary 





elevated and swung from side to side. It is wound 
up by means of a windlass, and hurls an arrow 
far heavier than does a handbow, nearly as 
heavy as our javelins, which weigh some three 
pounds. One man can handle a scorpio, and I have 
seen its arrows pierce four men, together with their 
shields, and in addition it is capable of very rapid shooting, 
so is more valuable in such a case as ours than would be the 
heavier but slower ballista or catapulta. These latter 
engines are mainly useful in attacking a walled town. Also, 
we had plenty of firewood for cooking, but no amount of 
wood could keep us warm. This last needs some expla- 
nation. 

When camp was first made, the men, of course, built log 
huts, as always for winter, these being warmer than our 
leather tents. But they were thatched with straw, and the 
enemy, taking advantage of a northwest wind, hurled red-hot 
balls of clay into our camp, setting the huts afire. At the 
same time, they launched a savage general assault against us 
on all sides, thus preventing us from extinguishing the 
flames. Indeed, it was with great difficulty, and only by 
favor of the gods, that we managed to save our grain; had 
that burned we could have done naught but surrender our- 
selves into slavery or sell our lives as dearly as possible. 
So, the huts being burned, we slept perforce on the open 
ground, and since this was covered with some inches of snow, 
we did not sleep warm. 

Altogether, we were in bitter straits, for the enemy at- 
tacked us daily, swarming in thousands up the slope to hur! 
themselves with barbarian savagery against our camp, while 
we, standing upon our rampart, fought them off with sword 
and shield and javelin. So far we had been successful; the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


jew who won within our palisade did not survive to return. 
But this*could not go on forever; the barbarians had others 
to replace those who fell, and they could withdraw and rest; 
but our numbers were limited, and our nights must be given 
over to watching, to binding up wounds, to repairing arms, 
to making javelins and arrows, to building towers, to clear- 
ing out the rubbish and corpses with which the attackers 


choked our fosse that they might 
come to grips withus. These tasks 
done, we were free to get what rest 
we could. However, thanks to our 
great Imperator and to Cicero as 
well, our discipline was good, and thanks to Mars our spirit 
was cheerful if our bodies were worn. 

I have ever been one to maintain discipline and the spirit 
of the men, and to me it seemed a shame that two centurions 
as good as Pullo and Vorenus should be at loggerheads; an 
example of that sort could not fail to react upon the legion- 
aries. So I determined to try if I could not heal the breach, 
and to that end I sought out Vorenus, the evening after my 
talk with Pullo. 

“Lucius,”’ I said, “you are my superior, but may I offer a 
word of friendly advice?” 

“Say on, Mandorix,” he answered. ‘There is none in all 
the legion whose words seem of more value than your own.” 

“‘Benigne dicis!”” Ithankedhim. ‘It seems to me, then, 
that for two men so good as yourself and Pullo to be in 
enmity is a thing of evil omen; it must be displeasing to the 
Gods. You are centurions, nigh to the first rank, you are 
both respected throughout the legion, your men follow ‘you 
gladly and well. But the enmity which exists between you 
breeds a like enmity between your cohorts, thereby lessening 
their spirit. And at the present time we have dire need of 
the best spirit we can evoke. Can you not lay aside your 
old-time jealousy? The more since the maid who roused 
that jealousy has given you both dismissal.” 


VORENUS was as big a man as myself, who am larger 

than the run of legionaries, and now his harsh and 
deep-lined face grew even harsher and more threatening 
as he scowled at my words. 

“Has Pullo been bleating to you?” he demanded angrily, 
but I faced him unflinching. He knew me for the best 
swordsman in the legion, and I had no fear that he would 
pick a quarrel. 

“Not so,” I answered. “I asked him the cause of your 
mutual hatred, and he told me this much; that you fought 
over a girl, and enlisted when you challenged him to do so. 
Also that she has since married a Thracian gladiator. But 
that was all; he uttered no complaint of you.” 

“Well for him that he did not!” growled Vorenus. Then 
with an effort he controlled himself, shaking his head. ‘No, 
Mandorix,” he continued, “the feud has gone too far to be 
thus healed. I hate him and he hates me; I doubt if the 
matter is to be settled short of the death of one of us.” 

“Or both,” I suggested, drily. 

“Or both,” he admitted. “As seems at present not 
unlikely,” 

Somewhat discouraged, but purposing further effort, I 
sought out Pullo. 
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“Titus,” I began, “having in mind the discipline of the 
legion and the welfare of all of us, would you not shake 
hands with Vorenus and let bygones be bygones, if he will 
do the same?” : 

Pullo laughed and shook his head. He was a typical 
Roman, short, broad of shoulder, and jolly of counte- 
nance; unlike the dark and scowling Vorenus. 

“No, Mandorix,” 

he replied. “I see 

7? your good intent, 
but the enmity be- 
tween us is too 
deeply rooted to be 
lightly set_ aside.” 

“Not lightly,” I 
acknowledged. 
“But for the sake 
of the legion? For 
the salvation of us 
all? You must re- 
alize that this feel- 
, ing has _ spread 

among your co- 
horts, and they 
cannot fight so well 
as if all were of one 
heart.” 

I could see de- 
picted on his face 
the struggle that 
went on in his 
mind, but again he 
shook his head, 
though this time 
without laughter. 

“No,” he said, 
slowly and regret- 
fully. “No, my 
Mandorix. Could 
I do it for any, it 

would be for you. But the thing is beyond me. I am sorry.” 

I sighed and gave up the idea; it was plain that nothing 
could be done. And I went to set my guards, for that night 
my cohort watched at the porta pr®toria, the gate which 
opened toward the east, where our foes lay thickest. 


grind meal and cook two bannocks, eating one and reserv- 
ing the other in case of an early attack; I had observed that 
men can neither sleep nor fight well if their stomachs are 
empty. ‘This done, we settled ourselves for such rest as we 
could get. For the sake of warmth, we did not undress, 
but merely removed helmets and sword-belts and unfastened 
the laces of our boots; it is uncomfortable to sleep in one’s 
armor, but the lorica gives some measure of protection from 
the cold. 

I had barely fallen asleep—or so it seemed—when I was 
wakened by some one shaking me ‘violently by the arm. 
My first:‘thought was that the barbarians, contrary to their 
custom, had launched an assault by night, but then I saw 
that the eastern sky was gray, and dawn was at hand. 

““Mandorix!” the soldier shouted'in my ear. ‘Mando- 
rix! The natives attack! They are ‘bringing up the 
tower!” i P 

I leaped to my feet, rubbing the sleep from my eyes and 
shouting to my bucinator to blow the assembly for 
my cohort. He did so, and the men turned out in- 
stantly, tightening the laces of their boots, buckling 
on their swords, and affixing the insignia to their 
helmets before they were half awake. “They donned 
helmets, caught up shields.and javelins, and fell in, 
each one munching the bannock he had cooked the 
night before; the food was cold, to be 
sure, but it was better than nothing. 
And forthwith I marched them to our 
station on the rampart just south of 
the porta pretoria, where we had 
watched the night before. 

The second cohort, in which Pullo 
and Vorenus were centurions, held 
station just north of the gate, so that 
the two groups were practically shoul- 
der to shoulder. Looking across, I 
could see my two friends, with the 
other  centurions, 
moving up and 
down, dressing their 
lines, exhorting their 
men, and in every 
way, like good lead- 
ers, making ready to 
thrust back thecom- 
ing assault. I waved 
my arm to them, then 
made my own prepa- 
rations and turned to 
watch’ the develop- 
ment of the attack. 


CCoMING off guard at midnight, I insisted that my men 


We fought then and there with fists, neither gaining the advantage 
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By now the sky was light, though the sun had not yet risen, 
and the snow-covered slope from our camp to the native 
trenches showed gray under the coming dawn. Beyond the 
trenches lay the dip which marked the frozen river, and be- 
yond this the rising ground, covered with leather tents, and 
still higher the naked trees of the forest, their topmost 
branches stark against thesky. Before the trenches, some five 
or six hundred paces from us, there gathered a vast body of 
men, not drawn up in line of battle—for the barbarians 
know nothing of military formation—but in a long, irregular 
line eight or ten deep, extending far to right and left, circling 
about our camp. Almost opposite our eastern gate there 
rose the dark form of a wooden tower, like those which 
guarded our gates and the corners of our rampart, but this 
one was on wheels; it was a lurris ambulatoria, or moving 
tower, such as are used in besieging towns. 


OR some days we had watched the construction of this 

tower, and our mordatores, or scorpio men, had done 
what they could to hinder the work. But the natives raised 
mantlets for protection, hung the work with green hides so 
that our fire-arrows could not harm it, and thus brought 
their work to completion. And now this giant structure, 
ninety feet or more in height and capable of holding close to 
a thousand men, was being pushed slowly up the hill toward 
us, packed with soldiers and urged by thousands of eager 
hands. And at the same time the natives, uttering their 
shrill war-cries, swarmed into motion and rushed to the 
assault. 

Our scorpiones tore great gaps in their ranks, and as the 
line drew near, our auxilia, the Numidian and Cretan archers 
and the Balearic slingers, accounted for many. But the 
ranks closed around the fallen and stormed upward against 
our rampart, the men hurling great bundles of fascines, clods 
of earth, and bodies of dead and wounded into the fosse, 
and surging over them in a tremendous wave. 

“Stand to it, men!” I bellowed. ‘‘For the City and the 
Hearth of Vesta! Venus Victrix!” 

And from thousands of throats the deep-toned roar of 
“Venus Victrix!’”’ rolled along our line as we met the assault 
with sword and pilum. 

For an hour or more the fight continued, hand to hand. 
In many places the natives tore down our palisade, breaking 
through to battle savagely with us, but our superior disci- 
pline and superior weapons enabled us to hold our own; the 
long Gallic sword, pointless and used only in a sweeping cut, 
is no match for the short Roman gladius and its deadly 
thrust. 

In such a battle one sees but little of the general field, and 
I was so busy protecting myself that I can give no account 
of what went on elsewhere; I saw only the savage faces before 
me, the flicker of weapons, the men who rushed at me, 
falling away to give place to others. I was dimly conscious 
of an incessant roar, of a clash of metal, of an occasional 
piercing shriek; I knew that the earth underfoot grew 
slippery; that the light grew stronger; but I can remember 
clearly only some few incidents, casual happenings of the 
battle. 

At length I found myself unopposed; the enemy had been 
beaten off, and I rested the edge of my shield-on the ground, 
leaning my arms on its upper margin while I drew breath and 
lookedaround. A few ofour 
men were down, and many 
of the natives; some of these 
latter writhed in agony or 
tried to crawl away, but the 
legionaries quickly silenced 
them, and I saw then what 
had caused the withdrawal. 
It was not, as I supposed, 
that we had beaten them 
off, but the tower had 
reached our wall, and they 
drew back to watch its 
effect; it was clear that they 
pinned great hopes on this 
vast engine. 

But this tower, built under 
direction of some renegade 
from our army, was sheer 
folly. Such an edifice could 
be of value only against a 
walled town, when it would 
furnish a means of getting 
soldiers to the top of the 
wall; against a camp like 
ours it could have no worth 
whatever. Still, the barba- 
rians are in some ways like 
children; they undertake 
huge works without consid- 
ering well what the effect will 
be. And now it was plain 
that, having got this tower 
to our rampart, they did not 
know what to do next. The 
men within it could not 

(Concluded on page 49) 
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PART II 


EWS that Pete Bauer, erst- 

while veteran tackle, had | 

been called on the carpet 

by President Hardin as 
ringleader of those who had raised the 
hue and cry about favoritism when | 
word that Coach Pop Johnson was the 
uncle of the fellow put on the Bowen 
eleven as left tackle, cause1 the whole 
school to buzz with excited comment. 

“T’d give ten dollars for a grand stand 
seat at this show-down,” remarked a 
rooter. ‘Prexy’s got a ticklish propo- | 
sition on his hands. It’s more than | 
likely Coach Johnson was a little partial 3 
to Vic Wanderman, no matter how hard 
he tried not to be. A relative can’t | [ 
help that. But even if Vic is the best 
choice for left tackle, Pete’s good 
enough to leave plenty of room for | 
argument. And folks are naturally apt | 
to jump to conclusions where relatives 
are concerned!” 

A small crowd of the curious gathered 
about the Administrative Building in 
which President Hardin’s study was 
situated, looking up at the windows 
agleam with light and speculating on 
what was taking place within. 

“Yea, Pete!” shouted a voice from the 
shadows. ‘‘We’re with you, big boy!” | 

The yell was obviously from the | 
throat of a sympathizer who sought 
to stampede feeling in the substitute 
linesman’s favor. 

“Cheese it!’’ warned another. “We'll 
be chased from here if you start that.” 

“‘Who cares?” rejoined the voice, now 
recognized as coming from Chic Hutch- 
ins, himself a Varsity substitute. ‘‘We 
really ought to stage a demonstration. 
Let Prexy know what we think of this 
business!” io 








But Chic, Pete’s avowed ally, failed 
in his attempted réle as an agitator. 
The crowd, though increasing in num- 
ber, remained for the most part quiet and orderly. 

Inside, as had been anticipated, a dramatic scene was 
being enacted. Upon the window side of the spacious study, 
the venerable President Hardin was seated behind his 
massive walnut desk. At his right sat Miss Thelma Hughes, 
his secretary, notebook and pencil in hand. Arranged in 
front of him were three chairs, the middle one occupied by 
Coach Pop Johnson, with Vic Wanderman, his choice for left 
tackle, seated on one side of him, and Pete: Bauer, substitute 
linesman, on the other. The attitudes of the three callers 
were worthy of’note. Vic.sat upon the edge of»his chair, 
nervous and fidgety; Pete leaned back, sullen and scowling; 
Coach Johnson alone appeared imperturbed and self-pos- 
sessed. Even Miss Hughes, evidently conscious of the ten- 
sion which existed, dropped her pencil. President Hardin 
made no effort to conceal his pain at the unpleasant nature 
of the interview. 

“Most unfortunate,’”’ he termed the occurrence, “‘for the 
team, the school and the individuals directly concerned.” 
Then, addressing Pete, the President said, ‘‘Mr. Baier, in 
the investigation I have conducted into this matter, I find 
that you were the one to circulate the report of Coach 
Johnson’s relationship to Vic Wanderman. I must ask you, 
in confidence, to disclose the source of your information.” 

Pete’s face flushed. He sat up straight, his defiant de- 
meanor affected by the unexpectedness of the request. 

“Why, I—er—what’s the difference, sir, whére I got my 
information? It’s so, isn’t it?” 

“That’s beside the point,” said the President. ‘You’ve 
made certain statements, and I feel sure; in fairness to these 
two gentlemen, you would not have relied upon mere 
hearsay?” 

Pete looked his distress. It was apparent that he did not 
care to divulge the identity of his informant. 

“T still don’t see, sir, why you should call upon me to— 
er—reveal who told me.” 

“Would you expect me to entertain a complaint seriously 
unless I were convinced of its foundation?” returned the 
President. 

“Well, ask Coach Johnson or Vic whether they’re related 
or not!”’ demanded Pete. ‘You must know!” 

“T do know,” said President Hardin, quietly, “but I’m 
asking you how you know.” 


The substitute linesman shot a quick glance at Miss 


Hughes. Miss Hughes was seized with a fit of coughing 
and seemed greatly disturbed about something. She arose, 
begging to be excused. President Hardin nodded, turning 
his attention again to Pete. 

“Come, come, Mr. Bauer! -Coach Johnson and Mr. 
Wanderman are ready. and willing to answer to your charges 
once they are presented... Must we conclude that you’ve let 
your personal feelings run away.with you? That——” 

“‘No, sir!” retorted Pete, ‘‘I—well—!”’ He again checked 
himself, “I can’t tell you, sir! I know for a fact that Coach 
Johnson is Vic’s uncle but I can’t tell you-how I know; and 
you can quiz me all night but you won’t find out!” 

Miss Hughes, handkerchief to her lips, paused at the door 
and turned: back with sudden resolution. 

“Oh, please, Mr. Hardin!” she exclaimed, penitently, “I 
was the one who told him!” 

The’ confession came: with ‘a. jolt. 
great emotion, burst into itears. 

“T’m so sorry,” she sobbed, “T was at the theater with 
Pete two evenings ago and—and we got to talking football— 
and I just let the news slip without thinking.” 


Miss Hughes, under 


RESIDENT HARDIN nodded, pressing his lips tightly 
together. He tapped with his fingers on the desk top. 

“T’m sorry, too, Miss: Hughes,” he said, slowly. . “That 
thoughtless. violating of a confidence may prove very costly. 
All right, Mr. Bauer, now that we know from whom ‘you 
secured your information, I should like to ask when you 
were in possession.of such facts, why did you not come to 
me quietly and_ state -your grievance first, rather than 
broadcast it to the entire school?” 

“Because, sir,” faltered Pete, “‘I—well, I felt that you 
would stand with Coach Johnson, whatever I might say— 
and I—TI figured the whole affair ought to be brought out 
into the open—and that the way to do it was to——”’ 

“T see,” interrupted the President, coldly. “Without 
regard for the possible truth of your accusations you were 
willing, fot your own ratification, to jeopardize your team’s 
morale and -Kting discredit upon a team-mate as well as 
your Coach?” 

“T didn’t took at it that way,” replied Pete, defensively. 
“T was only thinking of getting a square deal. And I 


thought, by getting 1 square deal I’d help the other fellows ° 


get one, too!” 





He sprang at his tormenter and sent Pete spinning with a blow to the jaw 


Don’t miss the Conclusion of this great Football Story next month 
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“What other fellows?” 

“Other fellows on the squad,”’ spoke 
Pete. “They’re naturally peeved about 
this, too. I think, sir, if a man shows 
favoritism with one individual he’s liable 
to show it with others. In my case it 
hardly seems logical that I’d have mace 
the team last year and not be able to 
make it as a regular this year. If that’s 
not favoritism, I’d like to know what is!” 

Pete commenced to regain the confi- 
dence in his convictions as he talked. 
He finished by glancing challengingly at 
his Coach. 

“Did Miss Hughes tell you anything 
further beyond the fact that Mr. Wan- 
derman and Coach Johnson were 
related?” pressed the President. 

“No, sir,”’ replied Pete, “she wouldn’t 
say any more. except to say she was 
positive of it. That was enough 
for me.” 

“Perhaps if she had told you more, 
you wouldn’t have been so hasty about 
repeating it;” stiggested President Har- 
din. “If she had told you, for instance, 
that Coach Johnson made his relation- 
ship to Mr. Wanderman the subject of 
a confetehce with me the moment he 

. knew Mr. Wanderman was going out 
for the team.” 


ys looked at his uncle in surprise. 
“You never told me of this,” he 
said, in an undertone. 

Coach Johnson smiled grimly. 

“T didn’t think it necessary,” 
plied. 

Pete gazed at the President somewhat 
crestfallen. 

“But what was his idea?” he rejoined. 

“Simply to place the situation squarely 
before me,” explained the President, 
“and to ask my advice concerning it. 
On learning that no one in college knew 
of the relationship, it was my suggestion 
that all would be saved possible em- 
barrassment, should Mr. Wanderman 
prove himself of Varsity caliber, to keep the fact of their 
being related quiet.” 

“Looks to me like Coach was fixing up a nice way out,” 
charged Pete, unconvinced. 

“On the ‘contrary, he was trying to protect Mr. Wander- 
man from such unwarranted attacks as he is now receiving. 
You know, yourself, Mr. Bauer, that had you, the acknowl- 
edged nephew of the Coach, been trying for a team position, 
your every move would have been watched and most 
critical opinions passed upon you. And, whether or not you 
merited selection, your choice for the team because you were 
related to the Coach, would have aroused an anvil chorus.” 

Pete’s face reddened. 

“Oh, there’s always somebody who’d raise a holler, no 
matter what you did,” he gave answer, “but I’d a lot rather, 
if I’d been related to the Coach, to have gone out for the 
team and been in the open about it. This way, folks are 
bound to think—well, now—aren’t they?” 

“Bauer, I resent such an implication,” said Coach Johnson. 

The substitute linesman arose. 

“T can’t help it, sir. That’s how I feel about it. | 
suppose I’]l be suspended from the team for speaking my 
mind. But I might as well be suspended, the way I’m being 
kept .on the bench.” 

“You'll receive the same consideration from me you’ve 
received in the past,’ promised Coach Johnson, “and | 
assure you, whether you care to believe it or not, that con- 
sideration has been fair and impartial. I play no favorites, 
regardless of their connection with me. Don’t you realize, 
Bauer, had I really been wanting to put something over, | 
needn’t have mentioned this relationship to President 
Hardin at all, and then neither you, nor anyone else, would 
have been the wiser to-day? Doesn’t that look as though 
my intentions were aboveboard?” 

Pete moistened his lips, avoiding direct answer. 

“Are you through with me, sir?” he asked of the Presi- 
dent. 

“Except for this,” replied the college head; “I will ask 
you, on your honor, whatever your personal feelings, to 
refrain from any further comment on this affair. I ask this 
for the sake of the team and the college. You have been 
able to offer no proof of your contentions, Mr. Bauer, but 
you have managed to create an ugly situation, which is 
going to be, even now, difficult to combat.” 


he re- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The substitute linesman, who had backed toward the 
door, hesitated reluctantly. 

“Please, Pete!” pleaded a distracted Miss Hughes, “For me/’’ 

‘* All right,” agreed last year’s veteran, stiffly. “I didn’t 
mean to get Miss Hughes in trouble, sir. If there’s any 
taking out to be done, let it be taken out of me!” 


WE this, a greatly perturbed youth turned and 
strode out. 

“There’s a fellow,’’ said Coach Johnson, addressing the 
President, with Pete out of sight, “who, if I’m any judge, 
has been spoiled by a too-indulgent father. He’s always 
had anything he’s wanted, and the first big failure to get it 
has gone hard with him. But if he’d ever get control of 
himself and learn to use the force he’s misdirecting, Pete 
Would be a flaming comet!” 

President Hardin smiled sadly. ‘You should have seen 
Pete’s father. Pete, senior, was a flaming comet. But 
he was headstrong, too. The times we used to have with 
him! No better or more willing fellow on earth when he 
once got wise to himself. I’m glad you see this side to the 
Junior, Coach. Too bad—he’s waiting quite awhile to 
learn his lesson. This is his last year.” 

Coach Johnson nodded gravely, then turned to pat his 
nephew on the shoulder. 

“Run along now, Vic. Heads up! Everything’s going 
to come out okay!” 

“Ves, Victor,’ encouraged President Hardin, “there’s 
absolutely no truth in Pete’s charges, so pay no attention to 
what others may say.” 

Bowen’s left tackle stood to his feet, bowed gratefully, 
and tiptoed to the rear of the room. There he met a con- 
cerned Miss Hughes, who whispered to him: 

“Mr. Wanderman, I hope you don’t think my telling 
Pete was intentional? I didn’t mean to cause this trouble. 
Honest! If there were any way I could correct it?” 

Vic forced a smile. ‘I know how things slip sometimes. 
I’ve pulled boneheads myself. It’s all right, Miss Hughes.” 

“‘Thanks,”’ murmured the President’s secretary, and 
dabbed her eyes as the Coach’s nephew, squaring his shoul- 
ders, stepped out to face the crowd he knew was awaiting 
him in the street. 

“Here I am, Vic!” greeted Pie, his room-mate, as Bowen’s 
left tackle emerged from the Administrative Building and 
sought to escape the students who milled about, plying him 
with questions. Pie fought his way through to Vic’s side 







and clutched his arm 
protectingly. “Let him 
pass, you guys!”’ he 
called, “he’s got noth- 
ing to say. And that 
goes for you, too, you 
news reporter,” he 
added, as a business- 
like fellow with pad 
and pencil planted 
himself directly in 
front. 

“What’s the out- 
come?” demanded the 
reporter, disregarding 
Pie’s remark. “You 
sticking on the team 
or. ” 





“Of course he’s 
sticking on the team!” 
retorted Pie, loyally, 
“T can tell that with- 
out asking him. And 
he’s going to make six- 
teen tackles next 
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game. Put that down. Also, I wouldn’t be surprised if 
he crowned a couple guys in a minute.” 

Pie glared viciously at several over-zealous students who 
backed up the reporter. 

“Come on, Vic! We been standing out here most an 
hour,” one of them pleaded. “Give us the low-down. 
What happened?” 

“Sorry,” said Bowen’s left tackle, “I can’t.”’ 

“Stick around a while longer and ask the Prexy!” sug- 
gested Pie, pushing the curious ones aside. ‘‘He’ll be glad 
to sit down and tell you all about it.” 

“‘Aren’t you the wise guy?” ranted some one. 

But, under Pie’s able leadership, Vic was at last freed from 
his would-be questioners and swung down a side street 
toward the dormitory. 

““Whew!” he said, mopping his forehead. ‘Pie, you’re 
all right!” 

“Just finding that out?” grinned Pie, “I could have told 
you that a long time ago. Listen, bo, I may do a lot of 
talking, but I also know when not to talk, and right then 
was it. And when it comes to getting out of crowds under 
any and all conditions, well, I haven’t played in the band 
two years for nothing. Yes, sir, you’re safe with me.” 

“T believe it,” laughed Vic, relaxing momentarily from the 
tension he was under. “Say, what happened when Fete 
came out?’ 

“A few of the guys cheered him,” Pie informed, “‘but it 
wasn’t really spontaneous. You see, Chic was around here 
drumming up sympathy for him.” 

“Chic?” exclaimed Vic, surprised. 

“That’s who!” answered Pie. ‘‘Oh, yes—looks to me like 
a merry little uprising of substitutes in the wind. I listened 
in on some of Chic’s chatter. He was sure steamed up. 
Didn’t see me, of course, or he’d have liquidated. But he 
told the bunch that went off with Pete how Pete had written 
his old man a lulu of a letter and that they could expect 
fireworks to be popping around here soon!” 

“Can you beat that?’ groaned Vic, “I was hoping this 
thing would all blow over.” 

“No such luck,” said Pie; “‘Pete wouldn’t talk for publi- 
cation, but he told the reporter he might have some news 
later. And when he walked off with his gang, after keeping 
mum, what do you think one of the studes came up with?’ 

Bowen’s left tackle shook his head. “TI haven’t the slight- 
est conception.” 

“Say,” Pie exploded, “this will knock you for a loop. 
This stude said, ‘Fellows, you got to hand it to Pete at that. 
He’s doing the big thing, not opening his head, trying to 
save the Coach’s face after being sat on the way he was.’”’ 

Vic stopped and stared. 

“Well, that floors me!” 


“That would floor anybody,” rejoined Pie. ‘The crowd’s - 
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for what looks to be the underdog any time. And Pete’s 
getting credit for a noble piece of self-sacrifice!” 

For some unaccountable ‘reason this struck Vic funny. 

“Good boy,” grinned Pie, “I’m glad you can still laugh. I 
couldn’t even toot a horn if I was in your shoes.” 

“Not even a shoe horn?” punned Vic, lapsing into ccm- 
plete nonsense as a relief from the strain he had been under. 


HE following afternoon, Friday, President Hardin elec- 

trified the student body by calling a special assembly. 
No one needed to inquire what the assembly was to be about. 
Special assemblies at Bowen were rare affairs to begin with, 
and this one promised to prove of paramount interest. 
Every student consequently planned to attend, and Bowen 
College auditorium was jammed to capacity when President 
Hardin took the platform. Exactly as anticipated, the 
Prexy waived formalities and went direct to the subject of 
the meeting, namely, the rumored exercise of favoritism by 
Coach Jchnson in the selection of his nephew for a position 
on the fcotball team. 

“T want to spike that rumor now for a cowardly and 
despicable falsehood,” said the President. ‘I have known, 
since Coach Johnson came to us, that Victor Wanderman 
was related to him. There has been absolutely no attempt 
on the part of either the Coach or Mr. Wanderman to conceal 
this fact, and he is a Varsity regular to-day because, in Coach 
Johnson’s opinion, he has earned the right to be there.” 

“Bravo!” shouted some one. 

A hiss sounded from another part of the hall. President 
Hardin turned instantly in the direction of the disturber. 

‘Will the one who Cid that oblige me by standing up?” he 
demanded. 

No one moved. A murmur of protest against the hisser 
arose throughout the auditorium. President Hardin availed 
himself of this rising tide of sentiment by appealing to the 
student body for a vote of confidence in Coach Pop Johnson. 

‘Our big games are coming up,” he continued. “Pitman, 
Saturday. Then Stoddard, Sheldon and Great Northern, 
in order. There can’t be a let-down in team play any 
Saturday without jeopardizing our chances of winning. The 
eleven must believe in its Coach and we must believe in him. 
Without this very necessary faith things are more than likely 
to go wrong. We stand either on the verge of as glorious 
a season as a Bowen College eleven has ever achieved or 
upon quicksands which will drag our players into discord 
and despair. What happens will be largely of our own 
making. There never was a time when the team and its 
Coach so thoroughly needed your whole-hearted support! 
Do they get it?” 

There was a moment of silence and then a great cheer 
rolled up and reverberated from wall to wall. 

(Continued on page 45) 






Bowen was saved from defeat through Captain 
Stretch Wilkins’s sensational catch of a forward 
pass and run for a touchdown 











BOYS’ LIFE 


Old Man Ketch Makes a Man 


IONEL CULVER CREASE was about eighteen years, 
tall, fair, and very delicate. He had been a 
Ad pet of Fortune all his life, having inherited his 
father’s million, with no one but a doting mother 
to share it with. His mother had been imbued with the idea 
that he was to die young and from early infancy she had 
wrapped him about with cotton-wool. Then she had died 
suddenly and it was 
soon after, being at 
a loose end, he 
joined some friends 
ina yachting cruise. 
It was when the 
yacht Christabel 
wasupnorthamong 
the islands of the 
Gulf of Georgia 
and anchored for a 
few days at Orcas 
Island on the 
American side, 
that Crease went 
out alone one 
morning to troll for 
grilse, and—never 
came back! There 
was no stick nor 
trace of him or his 
boat in spite of all 
the search parties 
that worked for 
days. Had he been 
drowned his boat 
must have been 
washed up some- 
where, but there 
was no news of it, 
so death could not 
be presumed. So 
the strange disap- 
pearance of Crease 
remained a mys- 
tery to his little 
world until—— 


HE Christabel 
rode at anchor 
in Deer Harbor, very sparkling in all her white paint and 
burnished brass-work. Her three part-owners in white 
flannels lolled about her deck in hammocks. Already their 
cruise had lost its pristine interest and they were getting 
a bit bored with it and each other’s company. They had 
breakfasted at nine o’clock, but their jaded appetites could 
not get up much interest in grilled kidneys or avocados, 
and here it was only ten-thirty and the whole long day to kill. 
“What say we turn the old tub’s nose homeward to- 
morrow,”’ said one with a yawn, “what d’you think, Biggs?” 
“T’m willing. We’ve been voyaging two weeks now. What 
does Crease say?” 

The two of them turned to Crease, but he had risen to 
lean over the taffrail, watching something below with a faint 
show of interest. He turned his head as they called to him. 

“Say, he’s just got another, that chap out there! That’s 
three in the last ten minutes; easy work, lifting grilse out of 
the sea, I’d say.” 

The others laughed a little. “Just you try it, Lionel, 
we'll give you a five-spot for every grilse you catch!” 

A line appeared between Crease’s eyebrows. His face, 
scarcely even ruddy after two weeks at sea, became a shade 
less pallid. 

“Done with you!” he said suddenly, “I'll go out riow.” 

“Right!” they called out jeeringly, “Show many of the 
crew will you take along?” 

“T’ll go alone,” was the answer snapped at them, “do you 
fellows want the dinghy for the next couple of hours?” 

“Tf we do we'll take the one up in the davits. Don’t go 
and upset our dinghy, old man, with your load of grilse!”’ 
and “Our brave Lion’s got the wind up for once,” Biggs added 
as Crease went down the companion. 

‘How do these chaps manage to row and fish when they’re 
single-handed in a boat?’’ Crease asked the man who swung 
the dinghy alongside for him. 

The man suppressed a smile. ‘They tie the troll-line 
round their ankle, and—I was fishin’ myself with a Stewart 
spoon, sir, I guess it’s as good as any, and the grilse are risin’ 
just now to an eight-ounce weight. Wish you luck, sir!” 

All the old misgivings he had felt at footer games came 
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over him again as Crease pushed off alone from the yacht’s 
side, the feeling of being ‘‘out of it,” that lookers-on were 
laughing at his clumsiness. Which indeed they were. He 
managed the oars clumsily, the boat wouldn’t go the way he 
wanted it, and he couldn’t begin to let go the oars and try to 
tie the line round his foot while these fellows were all lean- 
ing over the side watching him and shouting advice. 





He battered and belabored Crease whose untrained arms proved ineffectual 


“I’m going to row over to the point,” he called out, “be- 
fore I start fishing.” 

He rowed away to a headland of rocks, with intent to get 
well out of sight before exposing more clumsiness. What 
a fool he must be, he thought, not to do all these things as 
easily as other men!. The tide was against him and the un- 
usual exertion brought out beads of sweat all over him. It 
was farther than it looked to the headland} and it took longer 
than he had anticipated to get well out of sight of the yacht 
on the far side. Then he found that the tide was carrying 
him against the rocks and he had to row out still further 
before he let go the oars and tied the line round his foot. 

It was a complicated matter, because they had said he 
must keep the boat moving as he let out the line or it would 
tangle. He let it out by, bits, every now and then rowing 
furiously. When it was all out he kept rowing, steadily, even 
though his back ached and his hands were blistered. But he 
was determined now not to go back without something to 
show for it, so on he rowed and rowed, until he was a couple 
of miles on the far side of headland. 


E LOOKED at his watch—nearly noon; and not such 
a thing as a fish in the sea. He felt all in now and de- 
cided to row back and hope for better luck. But a breeze 
had risen and tide and breeze kept his boat exactly where it 
was, laughing at his efforts. Crease was tired out and began 
to wonder how he was going to get back at all. There was 
nothing i in sight but one dirty little fish-boat that was chug- 
ging his way from the direction of Deer Harbor. He rested 
on his oars and waited for it to come up. Good idea to hail 
it and ask for a tow back. These fellows might be glad to 
make an extra fiver so easily. 

The fish-boat came nearer and nearer and when it was 
almost abreast Crease hailed it. The fish-boat slowed down. 
An old man sat among the gear astern; another, put his 
head out for’ard. 

‘Will you chaps give me a tow back into harbor? Give 
you five dollars if you do it!” ~ 

The fish-boat steered closer, till it was only a few yards 
away. 


“And who may you be?” It was the old man who spoke, 
a small, fat old man he was, with a genial, very rubicund face, 
and he smiled as he spoke. 

“I’m off the yacht Christabel, moored there in Deer Harbor, 
and I want a tow back. This tide and wind’s too much 
for me.”’ 

“Too much for you, is it? Well now, that’s too bad. And 
what may your 
name be, eh?” 

How this old fool 
was wasting time, 
Crease thought, 
and all the while 
his boat was drift- 
ing further from 
home and the gas- 
boat was moving 
along to keep pace 
with it. 

“That can’t in- 
terest you!” Crease 
replied test- 
ily, “My name’s 
Crease, of San 
Francisco. Now 
d’you want tomake 
a fiver or don’t 
you?” 

“You mistake,” 
the old man smiled 
again, “ Your name 
interests me a lot. 
You’re owner of 
that there fine 
yacht then?” 

“Part owner.” 

“ And you’ refeel- 
in’ a bit homesick 
all alone at sea, eh? 
Well, we'll see what 
wecan do about it.” 


HE old man 

called his com- 
panion over to him 
and said a few 
words, but too low 
for Crease to catch their import. He wished they’d hurry. 
In spite of his benign smile Crease had taken no fancy to 
the old man and his irritating, ingratiating way of speech, 
his curiosity and his sarcasm. 

“Throw us your line, sonny!’ and Crease lost no time in 
doing so. The man who had not spoken caught it and made 
it fast with a quick half-hitch to their stern. He was a 
swarthy fellow with a hook nose, black mustache and very 
black eyes. But he, to offset the old one’s smile, had a scowl 
as he looked Crease over as if he resented the time wasted 
on him. 

“Haul your fish-line in, you fool!’’ he seated. 

“You keep a civil tongue in your head! Who d’you think 
you’re talking to?” Crease returned angrily, but he began 
winding up his fish line, which in truth he had forgotten. 
As he bent over his reel, taking out the snarls, he didn’t 
notice at once that the swarthy man was hauling in the tow- 
line, hand over hand, so that when he looked up again he saw 
that his boat was right up against the other. This puzzled 
him, but knowing as little as he did about boats, he hesi- 
tated before saying anything. 

Then he saw that the gasboat had not circled to go 
back to Deer Harbor but was continuing on her way, 
still slowly, for there was no one at the wheel, both men 
being astern. 

“T told you I wanted to return to Deer Harbor! You are 
taking me further out of my way!” 

The dark man sneered openly and spat overboard. The 
old man smiled. 

“T’m afraid we shall have to take you still further out of 
your way, my young friend, unless, of course, you mean to 
be good! And d’you know we like your company so much 
that we are going to have you in with us, in our yacht, 
you understand. Come along, my boy!” He motioned in- 
vitingly with his hand, and now Crease saw something 
sinister in that benign smile. 

His first thought was to cut the painter, or loosen it 
He looked round, not another boat! in sight. He leaned 
forward and started to untie the rope but the old man’s 
voice stopped him. 
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“Leave that alone now and come into my boat, young man; 
hurry now or Joe Lacosta will have to help you and he’s 
a bit rough with his hands is Joe.” 

So they’d trapped him! He saw it now, and while he 
glared helplessly at them, Lacosta hauled his boat still 
further up till it was alongside, then he leaned over and with 
his closed fist gave Crease a blow on the head that knocked 
him flat and he knew no more. 


\ HEN he finally regained consciousness Crease strained 

his eyes to try and take note of his surroundings, but 
the glare of the sea in the sun and his sore head made him 
feel sick. So far he had vaguely noted the outline of 
various islands, but now they were near shore and making 
the entrance of a little cove that reached inland narrowly for 
about a quarter of a mile. The shores were walled with 
rocks and above the rocks the forest of fir and arbutus grew 
thick up the hillside. There was no human habitation in 
sight, no sign of life at all other than the forest growth and 
one big fish-eagle sailing slowly overhead. By the way the 
rocks dipped sheer into the sea this cove must be pretty deep. 
A forbidding enough place. 

Lacosta stood up in the stern and rowed the boat ta shore, 
grounded it at the foot of a steep trail that disappeared into 
the woods. The other two, obviously used to it, climbed up 
the hill at a pace that Crease found impossible, but they 
drove him before them, breathless and stumbling. Once 
he fell altogether and sat there, refusing to get up. Then the 
old man chuckled and told Lacosta to help him on a bit. 
Lacosta produced an automatic and prodded him in the ribs 
with it, and told him to get on or get under. 

At last they came to the top of the hill; the trees opened 
out now and Crease saw before him in a sheltered hollow 
a farm—so it might be called by courtesy. It was a green 
and fertile spot with the forest rising on every side of it, and 
in the center a shack and some dilapidated farm buildings. 

A sound of sawing came to them, but at a shout from the 
old man the sound stopped and the sawer appeared. He was 
a boy of much the same height as Crease but several years 
younger, hard a nails and husky; where Crease was merely 
fat this boy was all muscle and sinew. His hair grew long, 
almost hiding his eyes, and there was no sign of smile or 
welcome on his face as he met them. 

“We got a playmate for you, Jake,” the old man said, 
“he ain’t been used to work, but maybe he’ll help ye out 
a bit with the sawin’ if ye say please!” 

Crease was mopping his forehead, too fagged to take much 
notice of the words or the boy, but Jake eyed him over with 
acritical stare and then sneered openly. 

“Don’t look much good, who is he anyway?” 

“Never mind that. He wants to pay us a little visit, so 
we'll give him a good time, won’t we?” He chuckled as he 
moved toward the shack followed by the others. But at 
the door of this uninviting abode he stopped and pointed to 
what might have been an old cow-barn across the yard. 

“Put him in the guest-room, Joe!’’ he said and laughed 
aloud. 

All that Crease wanted at the moment was to sink down 
in his tracks and rest, 


his boat could have any connection with him, even though 
the boat must have been around Orcas Island and picked up 
all that local gossip could tell about him. He had nota cent 
on him, not even a cheque-book, having left his pocket- 
book behind. As for escape, here he was unarmed against 
three, if no more, who kept a lynx-eye on him and were 
armed. 

Even if he got away, where could he go? He didn’t know 
what this island was, how big, or whether there was anybody 
else on it. Escape to another island by boat was the only 
way, but unlikely, if they always watched him so closely. 
On one point he was determined—that he was not going to 
be brow-beaten by these scoundrels into paying ransom. 
They could kill him first! His blood thickened at the thought 
and his fists clenched involuntarily. 

Meanwhile, he was wet and chilly, a bit faint, and he had 
a curious, gnawing pain at the pit of his stomach. He had 
plenty of time to think out an explanation of this last—it 
must be hunger! For the first time in his life he knew what 
it was to be over-hungry. It must now be around seven 
o’clock and he had not eaten since nine that morning. 

But evidently it was not part of their game to let him 
starve. Crease woke up with a start from a doze to find the 
old man beside him with a lantern. 

“Wake up, Lionel, first call to dinner!” he purred. “I’ve 
fetched it to you, see what a heart I have!” and he indicated 
a jug of water he had set on the floor with half a loaf of rye- 
bread perched on it. ‘And while you eat your dinner, 
Lionel, we’ll have a little heart to heart talk, you and I!” 

“Tf you think I’m going to come through with any money 
for you, you can save your breath, old man! You'll not get 
a cent out of me, however long you choose to keep me 
here.” 

“‘ Mister Ketchen, if you please, when you speak to me! 
Well, no hurry, you’ll think better of it in the morning, maybe. 
Just a little note to your brokers, instructing them where 
and how to send us a bit of cash, two hundred and fifty 
thousand, that’s all we want, and what’s that to you? See 
how easy we're lettin’ you off! And if it’s inconvenient to 
give it to us right now, why you can stay here and work for 
your board as long as you want. We’ve no objection to an 
extra hand about the place; plenty to do.” 

He smiled down at Crease and chuckled to himself, then 
sidled out of the door with footsteps as soft as his voice. 
Like a snake, Crease thought. And he wondered which of 
them was worse, this one or that sulky savage, Lacosta. 
The boy he had scarcely noticed, getting only an impression 
of a healthy, tanned youngster with a look of resentment in 
his eyes. Against what and whom, Crease vaguely won- 
dered? And what was his relationship to the other two? 


RATHER to his own surprise he broke the bread and ate 
it with something like gusto. For the first time he ate 
dry bread, and ate it because he was hungry. He drained 
the water to the last drop, brackish’ though: it. was. He 
heard voices over in the shack; footsteps passing to and fro, 
rats and mice scuttling past him. Then he fell asleep. 

He woke with the dawn and cold enough he was, but véry 
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soon Jake appeared with a large plate of porridge and a 
billiken of tea. He set them down and stood regarding Crease 
for a minute, taking stock of him, then he grinned broadly 
and doubled up with silent laughter. 

“You’re in for a bad time, and that’s a cinch,” he said, 
“you and your manicured hands and your silk shirt and 
silk socks and all! Softy!” 

“T bet I could do as good a day’s work as you if I were 
put to it,” he returned hotly, frowning at.the boy’s im- 
pudence. 

The boy held upshis arm and doubled it slowly to show how 
the muscles swelled. 

“Well, go to it, you’ll have to, that’s all! Me, I’m goin’ 
out fishin’ for the market with Joe Lacosta. Be out all day. 
Hope you'll have a good time with old Ketch,” and he went 
out, bolting the door behind him. 

“T’d like to lick that young cub,”’ Crease thought, and he 
put up his own arm to feel how his muscles compared with 
Jake’s, but he saw ruefully that they were soft, there was little 
to them but fat. He looked down at his hands and saw them 
in a new light; they were dirty, but he felt dirty all over and 
unshorn.’ He felt a sense of inferiority before this chap who 
glowed with hard health. 


HE porridge and the tea, with no trimmings to either, 

were dispatched with the same eagerness as the dry bread 
had been. After a time the old man came in with a “And 
how’s our friend Lionel today?” Showed him the butt of 
a gun in his pocket, asked him if he had “come to his senses,” 
then motioned him out into the yard. 

“Now,” said old Ketch, pointing to a hollow under the 
shade of a large maple tree, ‘‘there’s the well and a bucket. 
You can go and wash, you look as if it wouldn’t hurt you,” 
and he chuckled at his own pleasantry. 

So, for the first time in his life, Crease soused himself in 
a bucket of cold water, shivered and glowed. After the first 
chill, it wasn’t so bad and he dried himself on a piece of old 
sacking that lay by. 

“Come along now,” old Ketchen went on, “all our visitors 
lends a hand with chores. And—when you’ve had enough, 
young fellow, my lad, all you have to do is to say so and 
then we’ll come to terms, same’s I said, see?”’ 

He gave Crease an eight-foot saw and told him to get 
to work. And work Crease had to, though he had never 
so much as touched a saw before, the whole of that long day 
with only a brief respite for a bread-and-cheese and water 
lunch. His back and thighs ached till he thought they’d 
break in pieces; his hands all but bled, the sweat dripped off 
him and the hot sun blistered his neck. If he stopped for 
a minute, Ketchen’s voice from somewhere, even if he were 
not in sight, shouted out, “Get on with your work there, 
I’m coverin’ you!” 

Once he asked the old man what island this was. 

“This is my island,” was the answer, “‘and nobody lives 
on it but ourselves. Right now, you and I are its only popu- 
lation. Quite a desert island, eh? Makes you feel all same 
Robinson Crusoe!” 

So there was no hope of escape by walking off. And 

Crease worked on, 





and he had not even 
energy enough left to 
demur when he found 
himself helped toward 
the cow-barn by the 
point of Lacosta’s pis- 
tol. Once he was in- 
side the door it was 
shut and bolted and he 
was alone in the dark 
but for a few chinks 
of light through the 
walls and roof. 

He felt about him 
and presently his eyes 
got used to the dim 
light and he saw that 
the place was bare but 
for a wooden parti- 
tion; it had an earth 
floor and against one 
wall was a heap of 
mouldy, strong-smell- 
ing straw. Crease tried 
sitting on the floor to 
think things out, but 
soon he was glad 
enough to try the straw 
in spite of its smell. 

Here he was on an 
unknown island in Ca- 
nadian waters; no one 
of his friends could pos- 
sibly know his where- 
abouts and, as far as 
he could imagine could 
ever find him. No- 
body would suppose 
that the old man and 
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Crease glanced back hastily over his shoulder and in that instance Lacoste was apo bin 





more determined than 
ever not to pay his 
captors a fortune to 
release him, even 
though every stroke of 
the saw now hurt him 
to torture point. 

At dusk he was al- 
lowed to stop work, 
taken back, given a 
plateful of cold fish 
and bread and locked 
up again in the cow- 
barn. He was almost 
too weary to eat; his 
every limb and nerve 
and muscle burnt with 
a fever of aches. He 
flung himself down on 
the heap of smelly 
straw thankfully and 
lay there panting with 
pain. But when he 
moved again he found 
it hurt him even more 
and he nearly cried out 
in agony. 

From the sound of 
voices he gathered that 
the fishers had re- 
turned. Was every 
day going to be as bad 
—or worse? He must 
play for time, it seemed 
he had no choice. He 
wondered if his friends 
had instituted a search 
for him, but they had 
(Continued on page 61) 














BOYS’ LIFE 


The Background for the Track Athlete 


How to Spend the Fall and Winter Months Told to Teet Carle 


ACKGROUND is the working basis for all track 
and field athletics. 

Champions, world-record breakers and con- 
sistent point makers must all have a foundation 
of “condition” as a starting point for development when the 
actual track sea- 
son begins in 

early spring. 

Hence, activi- 
ties of track ath- 
letes during the 
fall and winter 
months are all 
important. This 
is the reason 
track coaches are 
usually employed 
by institutions on 
a full-year con- 
tract. 

No athlete who 
wishes to be a 
star on the track 
or field can do as he pleases from September until the be- 
ginning of the season and hope to attain the utmost of his 
potentiality by training, no matter how diligently it is 
carried out, only in the spring months. 

Thousands of athletes annually overlook the importance 
of work during the first semester of the school year and find 
that they are unable to get into proper condition by the 
beginning of competition. 

A large percentage of these same boys attempt to round 
into shape too quickly when they finally begin their track 
efforts. They discover they are behind and struggle hard to 
develop their bodies to the proper place by making a few 
weeks’ work do what is intended to be accomplished through 
a period of several months. They forget that track develop- 
ment is a gradual process and not attained in a hurry. 

That is why many promising track performers every year 
sustain strained tendons, pulled muscles, sprained ankles, 
burned lungs, skin splints, sore or injured arms and other 
injuries which make it impossible for them to ever get into 
condition for that season. Usually they learn their lesson 
and begin early and slowly the following year, but the sacri- 
fice of an entire season is unnecessary and too great. 

Ask any champion what he does during the summer, fall 
and winter months and he will answer, “I keep in trim.” 


H OW does he do it? The process is simple. -In the summer 
the boy should merely refrain from “breaking training.” 
The latter phrase may be ill-chosen because an athlete should 
lead such a clean life that he is always ready for competition. 
What I mean is that the boy should take up his event once 
or twice a week just to keep his muscles accustomed to their 
duties. Weight men find it advantageous to take their 
shot, discus or javelin home at the end of the school year. 
Jumpers and vaulters can erect simple equipment for light 
practise while all that is necessary of a runner is that he 
pull on his spiked shoes about once a week in the summer. 

At no time during these months should a boy even attain 
two-thirds of his possibilities. A jog is all that is required to 
keep a runner in shape. The weight men should toss their 
articles lightly and the jumpers take easy leaps. The form 
merely should be followed. It is surprising how this light 
work keeps a boy fit. 

If an athlete is doing heavy outdoor summer work such as 
is found in the harvest fields he won’t have to worry about 
being in tip-top shape, but for the youth who spends his 
vacation period as a clerk in a store, summer training is 
necessary. Even if it is only to wear spiked shoes while 
mowing the lawn it will be beneficial. 

Even if a boy has done nothing to keep himself physically 
fit during the summer, and this is hardly possible with an 
athlete who enjoys track, there is still time at the beginning 
of the school year to effect a background. 

Competition in some other sports during the fall will 
always take care of a youth’s general condition. What 
branches of athletics are beneficial and what are bad? That 
is a question I get from all sides throughout the year. 

I know that I am not creating any popularity for myself 
with football coaches when I say this but I feel it my duty to 
warn track athletes to stay away from football. I realize 
that at many high schools and colleges the track and football 
teams are practically one and the same, while at nearly every 
institution there are men who star in both football and track. 
Their football ability may be enhanced by track competition 
but on the whole football is injurious to the track man. 





By Dean B. Cromwell 


The runner should never play football if he wants to be 
a star on the cinders and I am not thinking of possible injury 
to the legs when I say this, although many a sprinter or hurd- 
ler has had his track career ruined by football knocks. 

In football, hard, set muscles are absolutely necessary. In 
running, the exact 
opposite is required. 
The runner’s muscles 
must be loose, sup- 
ple and smooth-work 
ing. You have heard 





Leighton Dye, cham- 
pion hurdler, shows 
how a high hurdler 
skims the barrier. 
Four years of con- 
stant practice were 
necessary for him 
to assume this position 





Dean B. Cromwell, track and field coach of the University of 
Southern California, is recognized as the greatest sprint mentor 
of the nation. His teams are prominent every year 


it said that a certain sprinter is muscle bound. That means 
that his muscles are firm and solid. In football a finely- 
drawn delicate set of muscles such as is required on the track 
would be susceptible to “charley horses” and all sorts of 
other injuries. 

Take the list of men who are both track and football per- 
formers and you will find that they are primarily grid stars 
and track athletes as second choice, although they may be 
great in the latter sport. 

But a boy may say, “I am not a runner. I weigh close 
to 200 pounds and put the shot. Why wouldn’t football be 
all right in my case?” 

If it were not for the liklihood of injury I would urge such 
a man to go out for football. Should a weight man be for- 
tunate enough to go through an entire season of strenuous 
football without a single injury, competition on the grid- 
iron would do wonders toward keeping the youth in the best 
of condition. I know of one track athlete who played foot- 
ball last fall. He was a great asset to his team. Although 
I saw him take a number of terrific falls upon being tackled, 
he escaped any injury and as a result his football hardening 
made him one of the greatest weight men in the nation last 
spring. 

But this boy was gambling. He had gone to his institu- 
tion as a weight star. Imagine what would have happened 
to the track chances of his institution had this youth broken. 
his throwing arm, wrenched his back or even sustained a 
knee injury. 

I lost one shot putting prospect myself because of a knee 
injury. A man must drive off his legs to get distance and 
this boy’s knee often slides out of joint while he is walking. 
Injury to any part of a weight man’s arms, shoulder, back 
ribs or hips handicaps him in competition. If a high jumper, 
broad jumper, or pole vaulter sustains a leg injury his career 
may end with that mishap. 

Another sport that is on the “taboo” list for all track men 








is swimming. This may be a surprise to some, because it is 
a wonderful exercise for those who do not compete in other 
sports. Swimming deadens and takes all the necessary snap 
from the muscles. It also necessitates the use of different 
muscles than in track, and requires motions opposite to 
those employed in track. 

Horseback riding is also “‘out” for those in running events. 
Weight men can’t be injured but this sport stiffens the thigh 
muscles which must be loose for the stride needed in running. 

While I am listing evils let me divert to an athlete’s social] 
life and strike at dancing. This practice does just the op- 
posite of what one would suppose, it takes all the life and 
spring from the leg muscles. 

Basketball is an excellent sport for all track athletes if it 
is played in moderation. The incessent running necessary 
in this sport developes long distance men wonderfully and 
it will aid in the securing of “‘ wind” and stamina for all track 
athletes. I recommend this sport for all my distance men. 
It is not necessary that the runner be a member of the varsity 
team but I would urge boys in track athletics to get together 
and play around on the court practically every afternoon 
during the winter months. 

Tennis, golf, handball, squash and volleyball are excellent 
as conditioners for all track men. Setting up exercises are 
naturally of great benefit. 


"THE most important fall work a track man can do is in 

the gymnasium. The use of such equipment as the 
horizontal bar, parallel bars, pulleys, medicine ball, dumb- 
bells, chest weights, Indian clubs, etc. is the best course 
a youth can follow for his winter indoor work. 

It is generally supposed that the only requisite of a sprinter 
consists in a pair of fast legs. This is wrong. The dash man 
must train to build his entire body as does a boxer. There- 
fore, during the semester before track competition, a sprinter 
should go through a.season of preliminary work with no 
thought of speed. Gymnasium work and participation in 
any of the beneficial sports I have listed should be adhered to 
conscientiously. 

In addition to this conditioning work, it is necessary that 
the dash man put on his spikes at least once or twice a week 
during this half-year. If the weather permits this work 
should, of course, be followed out-door. Most institutions 
in the nation have indoor tracks. If the youth has access 
to-an indoor dirt track he should want little else. If the 
running is done on boards, the sprinter must be careful not 
to injure the tendons and leg muscles. Board tracks tend to 
shock the mus- 
cles to a greater 
degree than is 
the case in out- 
door running. 
Sprinting neces- 
sitates pound- 
ing in order to 
get a quick pick- 
up and the boy 
should be care- 
ful to take this 
work easily. 
Starting blocks 
should be used, 
if possible. If 
these are not 
obtainable, the 
youth must be 
extremely cau- 
tious to avoid 
pulling a liga- 
ment by aspring 
from a flat 
floor. 

Many ath- 
Here is Charlie Paddock, “the fastest hu- \etes neglect 
man,” showing how he keeps in condition. body heat in 
The bicycle movement is one of Cromwell’s working in- 
most successful exercises doors. It is ad- 

visable to al 
ways wear sweat clothes even jogging within a gymnasium. 

If no indoor track is at hand, the sprinter can get valuable 
work by jogging in tennis shoes over the gymnasium floor. 
This work is all easy and there is no necessity to strain or 
make the running a great effort. 

One of the most important items for all runners is in the 
choice of shoes. The correct foot-wear should be secured 
at the very start of this preliminary fall work. The shoes 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Ricardo Adopts an Orphan 


By E. Waldo Long 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 
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ICARDO had very little use for bears. He consid- 
ered them, as a class, just a family of clumsy clowns 
with bad manners and hair-trigger tempers. 

And of the family of bears, he held the black 
bears in greatest contempt. 

Possibly this sentiment had been developed as a result of 
seeing Martin Kimball’s violent dislike for bears expressed 
on practically every occasion that one of the creatures 
appeared on his place. 

The beasts had a habit of prying into things, Ricardo had 
noticed, of smashing down doors or ripping off shutters 
that barred ready access to foodstuffs. They frightened 
the cows almost to death, got the horses to snorting and 
stamping in the stable, and caused the pigs to fill the very 
world with their shrill shrieks of fright. 

In a way, the creatures were harmless, Ricardo had found. 
He could easily drive one from the place by merely setting 
up a terrific barking. And several times he had seen Martin 
Kimball take a handful of stones and send a huge bear into 
a Clumsy, frightened gallop away from some tempting thing 
it had tried—almost successfully—to steal from the granary 
or the smoke house. 

Ricardo had it firmly fixed in his mirid that, of all the 
creatures that roamed the wilderness, bears were the most 
heartily detested by Martin Kimball. And he knew, too, 
that the one way in which he could make himself ridiculous 
in Kimball’s eyes was to be caught napping and permit a 
bear to create a disturbance on the place. 

As a matter of fact, Ricardo never gave black bears a 
great deal of thought. Occasionally he found it interesting 
to steal up tiear one that was contentedly devouring berries 
in some sun-warmed patch, and scare it half out of its skin 
by loosing a sudden uproar of barking and then speeding 
out of harm’s way. . 

This latter precaution Ricardo knew to be a very necessary 
one, for a bear, badly frightened, will almost invariably 
believe himself attacked, and will turn with the fury of a 
Savage upon his imagined attacker. 

Occasionally, too, Ricardo enjoyed pricking the curiosity 
of some fat, sleepy bruin by approaching him in plain sight, 
deliberately catching his attention and walking around him 
in a great circle while the puzzled beast kept careful watch, 
wondering whether to ignore him, to flee or to fight. 

But the collie knew one fact very well indeed—that a she- 
bear with cubs is a thing to be shunned like death itself. 
The narrowest escape of his life had occurred when he came 
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suddenly upon a cub, barked with curiosity and interest at 
his discovery and then had had to flee for his life before the 
unexpected charge of the cub’s infuriated mother. 

He had seen bears with cubs drive off great brutes almost 
twice their size by merely showing hostility. And he knew that 
the wilderness held no creature which would not go far out of 
its way to avoid the possibility of conflict with a mother bear. 

Among the denizens of the valley was a somewhat over- 
sized black bear with a rather exaggerated idea of its own 
importance and a consistently sour disposition which 
prompted it to invite anybody and everybody within sight 
and hearing to physical combat. 

The beast made a reputation for himself among the human 
dwellers of that region by his studied insults to all men 
whom he encountered. It was his habit, when seeing a man, 
to squall at him and work himself into a tantrum before 
the man’s steady approach made it seem advisable to shuffle 
off grumbling and muttering into the brush. 

The people gave the comical old; bully the title of “Old 
Sorehead.” And he became known up and down the 
valley as a sort of harmless, privileged character, but as the 
undisputed bully of the wild things that roamed the vicinity. 


LD SOREHEAD, however, had one arch-enemy, 
Ricardo. He hated Ricardo because of the collie’s 
penchant for teasing.him. Time and time again the collie 
had coaxed the big bear into a flaming rage and finally into 
a red eyed pursuit which ended whenever Ricardo decided 
that the thing had gone far enough. 

At the very sight of Ricardo, the big bear habitually flew 
into a rage and did his utmost to catch the elusive dog. 
But all that the bear accomplished was a huge expenditure of 
breath in squalls and roars and futile charges up the hillside. 
Ricardo knew enough about bears to keep above them. 

Always Ricardo ended these bear-baiting games of his in 
the same manner; he simply stopped barking and hustled 
silently out of sight of Old Sorehead’s near-sighted eyes. 

But there finally came a time when Ricardo’s teasing very 
nearly cost him his life and cured him permanently of per- 
mitting his enthusiasm to get the better of his usual] caution. 

It was one of those warm days in spring which the wild 
things select to bring their young out to bask in the sunshine. 

Ricardo was trotting blithely along the trail that skirted 
the canyon. He was about to plunge through a natural 
hedge of sumac when he suddenly froze to attention, one 
forepaw uplifted, every sense atingle. - 

On the opposite side of the sumac hedge had sounded 
what seemed to be a child’s squall of protest, then sounds of 
struggle» Then through the sumac tumbled a dark, furry 
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Ricardo, too, stopped a moment, 
staring at the cub 


ball which rolled jerkily into the open and separated into 
two parts, two very small bear cubs. 

Ricardo almost burst with the temptation to bark at them 
But previous experiences with mother bears which were always 
to be found wherever cubs played had taught him better. 

In a moment, the cubs scuttled again through the hedge, 
still oblivious of Ricardo’s presence, and were lost to his view. 

Ricardo heard the she-bear cough close at hand. She was 
somewhere in the sumac thicket. Without waiting to catch 
sight of her, Ricardo took prompt steps to get out of the 
danger zone. Looking back over his shoulder, he started 
off at a rapid trot up the trail. 

It was never clear to him where Old Sorehead dropped 
from. Suffice it to say, however, that the big bear suddenly 
loomed up straight in front of the horrified collie, loomed 
up with a growl. 

Evidently the beast had scented the she-bear and was on 
his way to investigate. 

Had Ricardo been intent on where he was going, instead 
of upon the animal he was trying to get away from, he never 
would have been caught napping by Old Sorehead or any 
other creature of the wilderness. 

The bear was in the midst of his charge when the collie 
first discovered his presence. Ricardo instantly and blindly 
dove at the nearest avenue of escape, uttering a bark of 
startled amazement. 

He fled possibly fifty feet along a tunnel-like pathway 
through the sumac because it was the nearest road of escape; 
and then, suddenly, he came to a sliding stop at a turn in the 
trail, hesitated a fraction of an instant, just long enough 
for the thought to flash over him that he was trapped. The 
she-bear, having heard Ricardo’s bark, had instantly started 
on the rush toward the sound. 

Here she was, then, charging up the narrow trail toward 
the collie. And there was Old Sorehead lumbering along 
behind him. It tcok far less time for Ricardo to get the 
picture in his mind, and to get himself out-of the way, than 
it does to tell about it. 

Ricardo had barely time to hurl himself to one side, with 
almost a gasp of fright and barely had he leaped from the 
trail when heaven and earth seemed to echo with a roar. 

The she-bear and Old Sorehead, each intent on the collie, 
had raced headlong toward one another, neither suspecting 
the other’s nearness. Coming to the turn in the trail at the | 
same moment, each suffered a shock at the other’s charge. 


NSTANTLY the female turned her full fury upon the big 

bear. Foran instant, his only thought was togetaway. But 

so savage was her attack upon him that he had to fight back 

in self-defense. And in a moment, she had so hurt him that 

he flew into a towering rage, and savagely pressed the fight. 
(Continued on page 37) 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


PART IV 


DON’T know whether Joe was really a help to me 

or not, he was so busy enjoying himself. He wasn’t 

husky enough to run the mower, but he helped carry 

the clippings away and looked after the hose in two or 
three places where I was wateting, and weeded among the 
shrubbery. Ofily he’d 


By Leonard K. Smith 


Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


nearest when I blew my whistle for them to stand up would 
win, but anybody I saw before that would be called in. 

I wandered along through open glades where except for a 
tree or two there wasn’t any cover on either side for a dozen 
yards on each side of me; and through thickets where the 
brush crowded right up to the edge of the trail; and through 
scattering timber where there were down logs and clumps 
of bushes and occasional rocks. I’d 
played the game dozens of times with 





get interested in a bird 
or a butterfly or @ flower 
and forget what he was 
doing, or come afid ask 
me a lot of questions, or 


OE COREY wanted to be a 


Corey .y ambitious. 


wanted to join the new ape. Bill 
make me come ahd see. Che sale were forming with thé ald of 
So I guess I lost about 

like ‘Buffalo 


as much time as he 
saved for me. But [ 
never saw a kid have a 
better time. And two 
or three times he came 
up to me to say, . 

“T don’t have to go 
back to her all day!” 

I took him home with 
me for lunch. Joe was 


in cooking, 
they were learning to 
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Begin the Story a 


he wanted to prove that he could b 
town. Corey was a poor a oS 


is formed of boys who appear to be tough, 
ill Barnes, Lubber Harvey, Skelly, the Sport, 
and Rat Scammon. But a whole crowd 
to work to win the annual knot-tying Se Count the only 
event open to Tenderfeet. They work hard with what 
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Mr. Flanders, aid always got a big 
kick owt of it; but I’d never realized 
beforé what a bore it must have been 
to him, éxcept as he was interested 
ih us boys. For if the fellow who is 
doitig the strolling gets too interested 
in trying to catch somebody, that 
doésn’t give the others much chance 
and spoils the game. 

But I got a lot of sport out of siz- 
ing up the fellows. Kovic was too 
anxious to keep close to me, and was 
always ‘getting caught. And Corey 
was so anxious not to get caught that 
he never got anywhere near me. 
Harvey, fat and clumsy as he was, 
did pretty well. But Scammon! 


ambitiously sets 








shy about it, but I told 
him there would be 
nobody there -but ourselves and Mother, and that I guessed 
he had at least earned his lunch, seeing that a of it would 
come out of our garden, anyway. 

Mother didn’t give me time for many iiuintes She 
took one look at Joe, and hurried out to the kitchen and 
brought in a big goblet of milk. And we had a lot of aspara- 
gus and some strawberries, with plenty of bread and butter. 
It wasn’t like the spread Mr. Scarborough had given us, but 
Joe did quite as full justice to it. 

After lunch we lay out under our cherry tree and rested 
while we waited for the rest of the Troop to come for our 
first hike. Corey didn’t say anything for a long time. And 
then, just as Kovic and Jerry Black came into sight at the 
end of our block he burst out: 

“J don’t care whether you pay me anything or not, nor 
about the old uniform or anything, if you'll just let me come 
up here and help you!” 

Now, what’s a fellow just turned eighteen going to do with 
anything like that? 

Everybody came for the hike except Barnes and Skelly. 
Barnes had some odd jobs to do around the butcher shop 
where his father worked, but sent word by Scammon that 
he’d be out later. And Skelly just didn’t come. But seven 
of them were all I cared to look out for on our first hike, 
anyway. 

I took them out to the Hangman Valley. That’s a deep, 
fairly wide, winding cut in the prairie, just outside the city 
limits south of town, and about two miles from where I live. 
It’s something over a thousand feet down to the creek that 
runs along the bottom, and the slope is fairly steep. There 
isa lot of timberon the slopes, 
and a quarter-mile width of 
timbered level along the 
creek. Near the bottom of 
the trail down, there’s a fine 
spring, with a little brook 
running out of it, the only 
drinking water in the valley, 
for Hangman Creek is slug- 
gish and muddy. Once 
down in the valley you might 
think you were off some- 
where in the mountains. And 
yet it’s almost in the city. 
You just step a hundred feet 
or so off the paved highway, 
and there’s the whole thing 
opening out right under your 
feet, with wheat and alfalfa 
fields and orchards on the 
rolling slopes across the creek. 

That down-town bunch just broke loose and tore down the 
hill, rolling some of the way, too, and whooping and yelling 
like a pack of little savages. That was all right, too, only it 
wasn’t just what I had in mind. So I herded them together 
and started them on our old Troop Six stalking game. I 
sent them out to hide, telling them I would just stroll along 
without doing any hard looking for anybody, though I would 
keep gazing about, and they were to see how close they could 
keep to me without being seen; and the fellow that was 


Corey went to work teaching Sandberg to swim 


There was a time or two when I 
heard the patter of feet behind me, or to one side, but when 
I looked that way there was nobody in sight, and when I’d 
give the call, he’d poke his head out from behind a tree, or up 
from behind a rock, or even a clump of grass, just about 
where I’d been looking without being able to see_him. And 
once he was under some bushes where I could almost have 
touched him. He’d figured out where I was going, and 
sneaked under there ahead of me, while I was looking off 
somewhere else. 


I WORKED them along that way till we came to a clump of 
cottonwoods where for two or three years some bank 
beavers had been at work. They are so well-protected out 
in our State that here and there is a colony right close to 
town. Two or three of the crowd 
had been there before, without 
noticing anything, though there 
were two or three cottonwoods 
half as thick as a man’s body 
gnawed down, with the teeth 
marks showing on the cuts; and 
there were little runways to the 
creek where the beaver had 
dragged off the branch tops into 



















the water. I don’t suppose I would ever have noticed any- 
thing of all that if Mr. Flanders hadn’t called it to my atten- 
tion. So I was mighty careful, in telling this crowd about it, 
not to seem like airing my superior information. 

Then we all went to the creek for a swim. And there I 
got another surprise. For Corey was the best swimmer of 


the lot. Sandberg, the largest of the seven, cotildn’t swim a 
stroke, and neither could Jerry Black. And they said Barnes 
couldn’t, either, and was afraid of the water. But there’s 
nothing to be afraid of in Hangman Créek, for except in high 
water it isn’t more than neck deep for a twelve-year-old 
anywhere. 

So I put Corey to work teaching Sandberg to swim, while 
I went to work on Jerry. We didn’t get very far with them, 
but managed to start both of them on the dead man’s drift 
and taking a stroke or two from that. I had a time of it 
getting them to dress though. They wanted to hunt frogs. 
There are some weedy shallows just below the swimming- 
hole, and there were more frogs there than I ever saw at 
once before in my life. But it was well past five o’clock, time 
to be getting back to the spring wheré we were to meet 
Barnes, and where we had hung our supper things up in some 
bushes out of reach of the ground squirrels. 

There was quite a discussion of supper on the way. You 
would have thought supper was the one thing they had been 
thinking of all the afternoon. I had told them to bring a 
little piece of meat to broil and some potatoes, for their 
cooking test, and from the way they talked there seemed to 
be about everything else a lot of youngsters could cook over 
a camp fire—spaghetti, and rice and raisins, and bacon, and 
egys. I was certainly going to have my hands full bossing 
that supper, and seeing that none of them did things wrong. 
And besides that I had mixed up a lot of dough for biscuits. 
all except the water, and brought it along in a can in my pack 
the way I usually do, with the idea of showing them how to 
make bread by twisting the dough around a green stick and 
baking it over the coals. 

They were chattering like a lot of magpies, asking me 
questions and crowding up close to me, so that I could 
hardly walk, let alone talk. But as we drew near the spring, 
for all their racket I thought I heard something else, like the 
rattle of tinware, and suppressed voices, and heavy, running 
steps. And then I seemed to hear, from a little distance, the 
bang of a shoe on a rock, the crack of breaking brush, and a 
suppressed, cackling laugh. 

“Tt’s funny,” I said to myself, “the noises a fellow will 
think he can hear in the woods, no matter how used to the 
woods he is.” 

Just before we reached the spring 
I got the whole seven of them quiet. 

“So many people have campfires 
by the spring,” I said, “that there’s 
hardly anything left there to make 
a fire with. And I’d like to have 
each of you try to make a fire.” 

“Do we pass our fire-making 
test?” piped up Jerry Black. 

“Not to-day. The weather has 
been too good. You'll take your 
test sometime right after a rain, 
when it will mean something to find 
dry material to start it with. No 
easy tests in this Troop. But you'll 
need practice. Get out now, and 

rustle a lot of little dry twigs, 
and dry sticks, whatever you 
want to make your fire with. 
I'll wait for you at the camp- 
fire place just below the spring.” 


HEY scattered into the brush 

likea flock of quail, and I went 
on to the spring. When I came 
to the blackened rocks where so 
many times Troop Six had had 
its evening meal, there, lined up 
in beautiful order on a log, was 
all our tinware, and -everything 
else that had been in our packs, 
all nicely opened out for us; 
fry pans, plates, cups, knives and 
forks—everything except things 
to eat. 

Just a little way from the 
camping place was a steep knoll, 
maybe fifty feet high, and as I 
stood there open-mouthed, and 
beginning to get a bit hot under the collar, from somewhere 
up on the knoll I heard the crack of a dead stick, that sup- 
pressed snicker, and running footsteps. And then from up 
the trail, somebody coming at a lively trot, and Barnes’ 
rough, booming voice, calling cheerily: 

“Hey, gang! Supper ready?” 
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If the fellow who is doing the strolling gets too interested in trying to catch somebody it doesn’t give the others much chance and spoils the game 


UPPER? There wasn’t any, unless Barnes had brought 
some in.his pockets. Cleaned, that’s what we were. 
Somebody’s idea of a joke. And what a lot of fun it would 
be to hide out somewhere near by, and see those kids of mine 
come trooping in with their hands full of wood for their 
fires, all boiling over with anticipation, only to find they 
hadn’t a thing to eat. There would be a howl, and a lot of 
wild argument and complaints, a regular outburst of, disap- 
pointment and temper—and somebody up there on the hill 
to listen to it all and laugh! Well, it was up to us to take a 
joke. But all at once I wondered if we couldn’t pass that 
joke right back to whoever had put it up on us. And be- 
sides, those kids were hungry. They just had to eat! 

They were already drifting in, and I held up one hand for 
silence, beckoning them close to me with the other. 

“T don’t want a word,” I almost whispered to thtm. 
“Somebody’s listening to see how much fun they can get 
out of us. All our chuck has been swiped. Don’t let them 
know you’ve noticed, or at any rate that you care.” 

“But we gotta eat,” murmured Sandberg. “I’mstarved.”’ 

“Yes, I know.” 

I looked about, stooped, picked a weed. 

“Look at this, fellows. Each of you take a little piece of 
it, so you’ll know for sure what it is. There are two or 
three big patches of it down by the creek. ' Go get all you 
can,” 

“What is it?” whispered Corey. 

“Greens. Best in the world, if it’s young. Lamb’s quar- 
ter, chenopodium, it has a half-dozen names.” 

“But we want something besides greens,’ growle1 
Barnes, looking around fiercely with his fists clenched, as if 
he hoped to see somebody to fight. 

“Hum,” I said, thinking. And then all at once I knew. 
Of course! “I’ve got it, fellows. Frogs! The whole of 
you scatter along the creek, and get frogs, big ones.” 

“Frogs?” said Bobby Cross, wonderingly, with his nose 
a little bit in the air. 

“Sure,” I said, “their hind legs. You wait and see. 
Maybe they will be better than what we brought. We have 

em at home every little while, when Dad wants something 
special. Get at least four frogs apiece. Hop to it, and 
hustle. Where’s Scammon?” 

For he wasn’t there. And nobody had seen him go, 
either. He had been there all right when I had called them 
together. Right on the job, Scammon was. Probably he 
had a hatful of greens already. 

“Tl stay here,” I said. ‘Whoever stole our stuff prob- 
ably wants the fun of cooking it. But they won’t want to 
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eat without water, and this is the only good spring in the 
valley. They'll hardly come and cook it right under my 
nose. If I blow three times on my whistle, come on the run.” 

And then I sat there on the log by our tinware, wondering. 
Wondering if I was a fool. For it looked to me as if the 
sensible thing to do was to swallow my disappointment and 
take the youngsters home. But I don’t like to be laughed at. 
And I didn’t want to let the fellows see I was beaten. I 
wasn’t so sure about their getting the frogs and the lamb’s 
quarter, but it was worth a try. It wasn’t six o’clock 
yet, and—— 

“Hist! Hist! Mr. Chessley!” 

I raised my head with a jerk. There wasn’t anybody in 
sight, in the direction the sound had come from; nothing 
but a big pine. 

“Don’t jump up,” came another whisper. “It’s me, 
Scammon! I chased around to the other side of the knoll, 
and sneaked up on them, the way we did in that game we 
were playing. It’s Hopewell and another fellow. They 
had all our stuff. And when the fellows started off again, 
they went off with it. I watched them hide it in a pile of 
rocks, and then they strolled off to see what the gang is 
going to do.” 

“‘Where are you?”’ I said. 

“Behind the tree. I didn’t want anybody to see me 
coming back, nor talking to you. But we could get our 
stuff back.” 

“You're sure they’ve left it?” 

“Sure. You just stroll off up the trail a bit, as if you were 
wandering around, and then we’ll sneak up to that rock pile. 
And if there’s anybody there, you can call the gang, and 
we'll rush ’em.” 

“T’d rather not do that,’ Isaid. ‘I don’t want a row.” 


O I sat awhile, and then took my little stroll. Scammon 
met me in a thicket on the trail, and we went on, circling 
around to the far side of the knoll. But just as we were 
leaving the trail, who should we meet coming down it but 
Billy and Mr. Fielding. And they had a couple of fairly 
bulky knapsacks. 

“Too late for tea?” asked Billy, with his usual grin. 

“No. We're just going after the grub. It’s cached up 
here in some rocks, so it will be safe. And the gang is out 
rustling some frogs.” 

“We’ve brought along some pancake flour and some syrup, 
and two or three big fry pans,” said Mr. Fielding. “And I 
brought a couple of pies. Was that wrong? I thought this 
first time they’d like a real feed.” 


“No,” I said, keeping my face as straight as I could, 
“that’s all right. They’re as hungry as wolves. And there 
are some other fellows around that might like to eat with us, 
Hopewell and another chap. Maybe we could show them 
what a real Troop feed is like.” 

‘Well, bring your stuff,” said Billy. “I'll get a fire going.” 


CAMMON looked a lot relieved, after he’d found he was 
really sure of something to eat. But he had only about 
half listened. He had been peering around the side of the 
knoll, and gradually working from cover to cover. I worked 
along after him, and then we went on together. You would 
have thought he was stalking an Indian. At last he pointed. 
“Right there!” he whispered. ‘“Let’s sneak it out, and 
not leave any tracks or anything to show where it went. 
And let’s take all the papers off things, and wrap rocks and 
sticks in them and put them back.” 

I took off my coat and on it we piled everything from the 
hole in the rocks, getting the whole lot finally packed into a 
couple of the larger paper bags. There were a couple of 
knapsacks in the hole too, and out of them we took some 
packages of sandwiches, some wieners, and a half-dozen 
apples. I debated about those. And finally I decided to 
take them, not that I exactly intended to steal them, 
though under the circumstances that would have been fair 
enough. Then we wrapped up some chips in the sandwich 
papers, filled the rest of the paper bags with culch, and 
put them back in the hole. 

“You don’t have to explain anything to Mr. Fielding and 
Dean,” I said to Scammon. ‘Come on.” 

We sneaked away till we were sure nobody was watching 
us, and then we hurried back to the spring. 

Billy had dug a long; narrow trench and lined the edges 
of it with stones. And already he had a hot fire in it. 

“We have to cook pancakes for eleven,” he said, “let 
alone what your gang wants to cook. So we'll need quite a 
fire. What’s your bill of fare?” 

“Each one is on his own,” I said, ‘‘except that I’m intro- 
ducing them to lamb’s quarter and frog’s legs, provided 
they catch any frogs. I’ll whistle them in and see what 
they’ve got.” 

They had some frogs, all right. Not enough to have 
given us much of a meal, if we had had nothing else, but 
altogether about twenty. And there was about a peck of 
greens. 

I called the fellows all close to me while Billy and Mr. 
Fielding were mixing their batter. 

(Continued on page 73) 
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Reading 
"THERE is nothing that so broadens a man or 
gives him a better knowledge of his fellows 
than reading. You may never travel outside of 
your home country, in reality, but through good 
books you may acquire a knowledge of all the 
world. 

Because of the influence that books wield in 
your life, and because a library is the accumu- 
lated work of many minds and types of people, 
good and bad alike, it is essential that when you 
read you select good books. 

We are living in an age when it is the tendency 
for people to believe that anything that is unusual 
is something great. Of course that is not true, but 
the idea pervades our current literature. There 
are enough good books and sound books being 
written for every one to obtain his fill of them. 

We are living at a time when the literary out- 
put of the world is immense There are great 
books, good books, and poor books written and 
published. It is up to the individual reader to 
select for his own library those books which 
will elevate his mind, build up his ideals, and 
add to his education. 

Somebody once suggested that no book should 
be read until it was at least a year old, so that 
the prospective reader could determine whether 
it was a book which would wear well. 

Then too, there are the old classics. They are 
old but ever new. From them one may glean 
real inspiration. ' 


Scout Journalists 

‘THE recent Jamboree gave the Boy Scout 

Press Association a real test. The Scout 
Journalists present were called upon to issue a 
daily paper, printed for the American Jamboree 
Contingent; others at New York to furnish a 
Jamboree news service to the parents of the 
Scouts at the Jamboree. They acquitted them- 
selves handsomely. 


The Press Association operates through its 
local council chapters, which are rapidly increas- 
ing in number. ‘These chapters afford the oppor- 
tunity of making splendid contacts with those 
already engaged in the journalistic profession. 
Many members are editing Scout pages or 
sections in their local newspapers. Others are 
gaining valuable experience by editing and pub- 
lishing their council’s paper. Courses in Journal- 
ism are conducted by a number of local press 
clubs, for those desiring the Journalism Merit 
Badge and a journalistic career. 








Hiking Time 
"THE lure of the open road, the path through 
the fields, the trails over wooded hillsides 
and mountains have called throughout the ages 


to the heart of youth. In the fall months es- 
pecially, when the woodlands are a veritable 
Jacob’s coat of many colors, the hiking season 
is at its best. 

Walking, long recognized as one of the best 
exercises for man, is nearly a lost art in the big 
cities and their suburbs. Automobiles, bicycles, 
roller-skates, trains, subways, and other means 
of conveyance, made necessary by the everyday 
need of hurry, have stolen from too many the 
joy of walking. 

To walk in the woodlands on an autumn day 
with the wind blowing in your face, and the leaves 
fluttering down from the trees; to stand on a hill- 
top in the fall of the year, with the sky blue above 
you, and the trees a riot of red and gold and 
yellow—that is to taste of a joy like no other. 

Close contact with nature is the surest way for 





Just a little cleaner, smarter than the rest— 

Rather better mannered, rather better 
dressed ; 

Prompt obeying orders, thoughtful all 
the while, 

Not forgetting ever to whistle and to 
smile; 

Kind to every creature, gentle with the 
old; 

Strong against the bully, honorable and 
bold; 


Bold against the bad things, for the good 
things strong. 
There you have a Boy Scout—subject of 
my song. 
Gricich velantcor” Rilled of the 
War, May 13th, 1915.) 











man to come into close contact with the Infinite. 
That is not the least of the reasons why the trail 
calls to us so strongly. 
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Flying Blind 
HE papers are full these days with stories of 


man’s conquest of the air. Perhaps one of 
the outstanding happenings of the past month 
has been the conquering of fog and the flying, 
almost entirely independent of weather and 
visibility conditions, which was done by Lieut. 
James H. Doolittle, crack Army pilot, who 
recently flew a “blind plane” and brought it to 
earth without mishap. 

Seated within a darkened, muffled compart- 
ment, Doolittle took off, flew a course, retraced 
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it, and landed within a few feet of the spot from 
which he started. A check pilot at the dual 
controls of the plane was at all times ready to 
get him out of difficulties, but none were ex- 
perienced. ; 

The instruments by which Doolittle was able 
to perform the hitherto impossible feat com- 
prised only three beyond those used in everyday 
flying. Aviators hoped that these three new 
small instruments, called a barometric height 
indicator, a gyroscopic direction indicator, and an 
“artificial horizon,” which at all times tells the 
plane’s altitude and its position with regard to 
the ground, may revolutionize passenger flying 
by making it safe for planes to take-off and land 
in a fog, now one of the airman’s greatest dangers. 

There will continue to be improvements and 
inventions in aviation for many years to come. 
Every boy who is mechanically inclined has an 
opportunity to do his part in being air-minded 
and thinking along lines which may some day 
bear fruit in aiding to further the cause of 
aviation. Man’s conquest of the air is really a 
boy’s conquest, for men grow old and boys grow 
up to fill their places. It is an opportunity that 
every boy mechanically minded, should think 
about. 





Football 
"THERE is more to football than just winning. 
A football coach in a small Eastern high 
school, in telling of the best football player the 
school ever had, stressed the fact that this boy 
played on a team that never won a game. 


That’s something to think about. It seems 
the boy never quit playing his hardest. No 
matter how much the score was against his 
team or how hopeless the task before him, he 
always gave his best. The year after he gradu- 
ated, his school team, most of whom he had 
taught the game, won nearly every match they 
played. 

The coach says of this boy that he learned 
more on a losing team than he ever could have 
learned on a winning one. He knew how to take 
the material he had to work with and make a 
real team of it. 

That is the job, too, that each of us must face. 
Working with the materials at hand, never 
quitting no matter how big the job before us, 
shaping it to some great end. That, after all, is 
success. 


Two Holidays 


"THERE are two holidays this month which 

should make a deep impression on each of us. 
One, the anniversary of the day which marked 
the end of the most terrible war that the world 
has ever known. The other, the anniversary of 
the day on which the Pilgrim Fathers offered 
thanks to Almighty God for the blessings with 
which they had been endowed in this great land 
of ours. 

To most of us the war is just a far-off memory, 
but there are many of our older brothers and 
sisters who can remember distinctly, and will 
carry with them for the rest of their lives the 
picture of the exultation that filled the world on 
that November day, eleven years ago, when the 
Armistice that terminated the World War was 
signed. What a commotion there was—what 
excitement! 

The world has come to realize that the 
responsibility for future peace and happiness 
cannot depend upon a few people; it must rest 
upon the shoulders of all. Every boy in the 
United States, every boy in Germany, and eacl. 
boy in every other country of the earth must do 
his share to promote friendliness if peace is to be 
permanent. This was the same message the boys 
who attended the great world Jamboree carried 
away in the message from the Chief Scout. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout World 


By James E. West 


The 1929 Football 

Captains and Scouting 

EADERS of | this 

page will recall 

the note we pub- 

lished last month 

regarding the number of 

boys who were chosen by 

the forty-eight States and 

the District of Columbia, 

to represent them in the 

Edison Scholarship contest. 

Thirty-four of them were 
Scouts. 

The Scout Movement in 
America has only succeeded 
in the nineteen years of 
its history in enrolling one 
out of every possible seven 
boys as a Scout, but the 
proportion of Scouts to 
non-Scouts among the Edi- 
son scholarship candidates 
was five to seven. 

We now have some data 
regarding an entirely differ- 
ent type of boy leader— 
The 1929 College Football 
Captains. Eighty-six of the 
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COMMANDER BYRD JOINS IN GREETINGS AND BEST WISiES FRO? LI 


REQUIRED FOR 
THE RADIO. £VERYTHING IS FINE WITH US WERE AT LITTLE AMERICA. 
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Wm. Tomkins, author of “Indian-Sign 
Language,” showing the Prince of Wales 
how the Plains Indian talked with his hands 








one hundred and forty-five 


Of great help to build me 
up physically. 

Learned to be alert always. 

Clean moral living ard 
thinking adhered to by 
Scouts. 

Keep myself clean men- 
tally and physically and to 
play the game. 

Taught me how to be a 
good sport as well as a leader. 

Certain desirable social 
standards and ideals. 

To stick to one thing. 

To play clean and hard— 
to always fight to the last. 

The moral and physical 
training which makes for 
better athletics. 

To be associated with boys. 

It taught me cooperation. 

To treat my opponent as a 
friendly enemy. 

Team work. 

Leadership. 

Discipline. 

To hold my temper—think 
quickly. 

It has taught me the right 
way to gain the respect of my 








who responded to our inquiries 
were Scouts, or a percentage of 
59. This means that whereas 
only one boy out of seven had 
been a Scout, a little better than 
four out of every seven Football 
Captains, who are leading the 
College Teams this year, have 
been members of the Boy Scout 
Organization. 

The list of Scouts included the 
leaders of many famous eastern 
grid-iron combinations. Navy, 
Army, Harvard, Princeton, 
Georgia Tech, all have Scout 
Captains. Quite a number oi 
the famous State college teams 
are also led by Scouts—Uni- 
versities of Iowa, Texas, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Michigan, 
Utah, Chicago, and Michigan 
State. The inquiries brought 
out some rather remarkable un- 





Three Scout Football Captains of 1929 
Merit Badges) of Navy; Chris Cagle 















—Lawrence Koepke (Eagle Scout—42 
= (All-America, 1928) of Army; and 
Howard Crane (All-America 1927) of Illinois 








Toledo, Ohio, has a quartet of Eagle Scouts in the Elwell 
Brothers 


solicited testimonials from the Football Coaches. Dan E. 
rr Director of Athletics, Vanderbilt University 
said: 

“Every year on the night before our final game at an 
annual dinner one of the team members who is a Scout, ad- 
ministers the Scout Oath to all of the players. This is a right 
Interesting ceremony. We find on such occasions that usually 
a majority of the members of the team are Scouts.” 

Referring to his Captain, Mr. Ray Van Orensen, Athletic 
Director of Johns Hopkins, said: 

“This boy has never been connected with the Boy Scouts 
and I can’t understand why he hasn't, because he is the 
typical Scout type. Smart, great leader and fine personality. 
I feel he has lost an opportunity in never having belonged 
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" The Monument raised to the first real Boy Scout camp—held 


1908—at Fourstones, England 


because I personally think the Boy Scouts one of the great- 
est organizations existing.” 

We would like to add to these testimonials, another from 
Mr. Ray O. Hanson, Director of Athletics at the Western 
Illinois State Teachers College—‘‘If all the boys playing 
football to-day had had Scout Training before coming on to 
high school and college, the coach’s job would be an easy 
one. I have noticed in the coaching here that it is a very 
easy matter to handle a youngster who has had training in 
Boy Scout work, and usually he makes a better football 
player than one who has not had such training.” 

A great deal of remarkable comment has been made by 
football captains who are Scouts, as to how Scout training 
had helped them in football. A few of the comments are: 












mates. 

Practice of every phase of Scout 
Law. 

Incidentally, two Scout captains 
of the previous year’s All-American 
selections, are leading their respec- 
tive teams this year—Chris Cagle of 
West Point, and Russell J. Crane, 
of the University of Illinois. 

Howard Harpster, Carnegie Tech’s 
brainy quarter-back and captain 
last year, an almost. unanimous 
selection for the All-American was 
an Eagle Scout in Toledo. 


A Plucky Scout 


GOME time ago we wrote in these 
pages a note regarding Antonio 
Balducci of Canastota, N. Y., who, 
despite the fact that, an accident 
% when he was four years old required 
wee his left leg to be amputated at the 
hip, had progressed beyond first- 
class rank, although he had been 
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Eagle Scout Danny Miller of Troop 133 (Dirigible Troop), 
Lakehurst, N. J., chosen to be observer at the International 
Balloon Races at St. Louis, Mo. 


advised to apply for the’ Achievement Badge, which is 
awarded to handicapped Scouts. 

Scout Balducci continued to work at Scouting, and has 
recently been awarded the Eagle Scout Badge. In his per- 
sistence, as in other ways, Balducci is the embodiment of the 
Scout Spirit. Here is what he has to say in regard to the two 
badges which led- him up to Eagle Scout rank, which 
should be an inspiration to every one of us: 


“T had all of my merit badges required for Eagle rank 
at the end of 1925, except the Athletics and Life Saving. 
I worked on both continually, so that by the end of the sum- 
mer of 1926 I had passed Life-saving Merit Badge require- 
ments and all the requirements for athletics except running 

(Concluded on page 68) 
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What’s New in the News 


ERE is Louis Abrams, 


decorated 1 
motorboat champion of the Hawaiian Islands. 


nineteen years old, 
with the traditional leis as outboard 
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him a possum for five dollars. 
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COUT JAMES “SONNY” TOBIN of 
Troop 641, New York City, is totally 
blind, but despite this handicap he was one 
of the most “regular fellows” in the Manhat- 
tan Scout Camp where he was Official Bugler 


smiling boy in overalls at the left is Ray Buraker, eleven-year-old mountaineer 
who suddenly broke into print as a friend and protégé of President Hoover. 


Roy ‘hod luncheon with the President at his camp in Virginia and succeeded in selling 
Here he is examining a motion-picture machine with United States. 





HIS seventeen-year-old French boy, 
Louis J. Diot, whose father was killed 


in the war, came to America six years ago. 


He is now a Star Scout of Bethlehem, Pa., a 
High School pupil and in business besides 








his tortoise “‘Bobby Jones 
Ranch Terrapin Derby. 


” won at the Sixth Annual ror 
The entrants were placed in the center 


of alarge circle and the first turtle to cross was declared the winner 


ORD TARRELL, seventeen years old, receiving the cup 7 "HIS boy, Eugene V. Rostow, of New Haven, established a 
remarkable record when, in taking the entrance examinations 
for admission to Yale, he passed with a perfect mark of 100 which t they. kept ‘aloft twenty-seven hours. 


DWIN HUGO FRIEND, sixteen years old, of 
Atlanta, has completed a hike over the Eastern 
He walked from Atlanta to Boston 
friend. 'S and return 

















WY ALTER KOZAK being presented with the cup 

symbolic of the New York Metropolitan Profes- 

sional Championship, which he won by defeating 
Joe Turnesa 


ITTLE BILLY” GOSLIN, twelve years 

old, of Washburn, Wis., is the Junior 

Log Rolling Champion. He gives promise of 

being someday “‘king of the white waters,” the 
title now held by Wilbur Marx 











Eg pro snags 15; Thomas, Taylor, 14; and Hugh 
, Jr., 14, all of Germantown, with their wrecked kite, 
These boys established 


a world’s record, since broken, and a popular stunt for kite-flyers 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Scouting in the Land of Yesterday 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


ELL, our boys have all returned 

from the wonderful Jamboree, the 

awe-inspiring Jamboree, the thrill- 

ing Jamboree, and I know that 
they, like their National Scout Commissioner, 
have come back home better Americans than 
they ever were before, but with more kindly 
feelings and a real affection for their brother 
Scouts of other lands. 

They have been to England, old England 
that we have read so much about, England of 
tradition, the England of Ivanhoe, of Barnaby 
Rudge, of Little Nell of “The Old Curiosity 
Shop”; the England of Robin Hood, of Richard, 
the Lion Hearted; a wonderful, beautiful 
garden from top to bottom and from coast to 
coast; an island peopled by folks who speak our 
language and look like home folks. Personally, 
[ felt as if I had gone back to my own childhood 
days and was greeting friends of my youth, 
genial, kind hearted people with a religious 
regard for their own institutions and their 
royalty. I was struck with the reverence with 
which they said ““The King!” when they held 
their glasses aloft at the banquet. It was as 
if we would hold our glasses aloft and pronounce 
the name of a saintly or godlike parent. 

Now, boys, as I said, I am a better American than I ever 
was before, but I would not for a moment try to convert 
the inhabitants of Great Britain to my ideas of democracy 
and a republican form of government; their government 
just fits them. 

As you know, the Prince of Wales visited our camp. He 
is a charming young man, and one has a friendly feeling for 
him the moment that one grasps his firm hand. He is un- 
assuming, genial and democratic, and cements our feeling 
of friendship for him by his great sportsmanship. 

When the Ark ran aground on top of Mount Ararat and 
the waters receded, it must have been a mighty muddy 
landscape which Noah and his crew viewed beneath them; 
and as the animals marched from the Ark, they must have 
waded through deep mire. But Noah and his crew and all 
his animals had nothing on us at Arrowe Park. The mud 
was slippery and the mud was deep, and while it did not 
rain for forty days and forty nights, it did the best it could 
under modern conditions 
and rained the whole time 
we were there, with the ex- 
ception of the last two or 
three days. But the boys 
from all the countries of 
the earth were made of salt 
and they were not made of 
sugar, and the rain did not 
even dampen their spirits. 
I saw some of our boys 
wading around through the 
mud with clogs or pattens 
made of pieces of packing 
boxes, strapped to their 
feet. This footgear raised 
them several inches above 
the surface of the mud and 
kept their feet dry. 

In spite of the fact that 
our Congress had passed a 
bill which : allowed the 
Army to loan us tents and 
camp equipage, the Syra- 
cuse boys and some others 
disdained the cots and built 
themselves beds on the 
ground in true pioneer style; 
enclosing each bed were four 
logs filled in between with 
browse. On these beds the 
boys slept as dry and com- 
fortable as any boys in the 
cots. I am very favorably 
struck with their camp, pos- 
sibly because it adjoined the 
Headquarters Camp and I 
could inspect it without 
wading through miles of 
mud in order to reach it. 

But I did visit the other 
camps, the English camps, 
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Degrees of Scouting. 
Thlinkit idea of a whale. 





Some totems by request: Fig. 1. Scouting from the Daniel Boone period to date. Fig. 2. The 
Fig. 3. Two American emblems—Uncle Sam and the Eagle. 
Fig. 5. Same idea of Eagle and Uncle Sam. 
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the Australian camps, the New Zealand camps 
and although I went unannounced, I was 
heartily welcomed at all the places I stopped, 
and strange to say, recognized by the picturesque 
Scouts, whether they wore turbans or kilts or 
khaki uniforms like our own. At the East 
Indian encampment, the tall, black, brown and 
yellow people from Hindustan came to salute 
and their leader, with a broad smile upon his 
face, excalimed: “Chief, I salute you,” adding, 
“‘Qonkle Dan, I kiss your han’.”’ 


HE Scandinavian Scouts made their dining 
table by digging two long trenches in the 
earth and leaving a strip of sod covered ground 
between them for a table; they sat upon the 
edge of the trench and ate off the sod covered 
table in the middle. It would be a splendid 
scheme for the dry prairies in our Western coun- 
try or in the desert, but it suggested a foot bath 
in a rain soaked land like that of Arrowe Park. 
Some of the Scouts from Northern Europe 
had their camp gates and fence decorated with 
beautiful ornaments made of woven straw. The 
Scouts from Czechoslovakia had each tent 
pitched over a little log cabin with sides about 
four feet high, giving the camp a very picturesque and de 
cidedly American backwoods look. 

Speaking about an American look, you should have seen 
Lord Baden-Powell wearing a real Indian tanned buckskin 
shirt that your National Scout Commissioner presented to 
him, and which Mr. Martin of Headquarters pulled over the 
head of the Head Scout. The Chief Scout was cold and wet, 
but when clothed in a real wild and woolly Western Amer 
ican buckskin shirt, it apparently warmed the cockles of 
his heart, not only physically but spiritually, and he rode 
away with a broad smile on his genial face. 

Your National Scout Commissioner, in company with 
Mr. West and his family, visited Lord Baden-Powell at his 
home. I should say, we visited Sir Robert, because he was 
not made Lord until after our visit. He has a lovely home 
and a wonderful studio where he draws and paints, for you 
must know that a man must be an artist, a painter and an 
author in order to visualize a great movement like ours; 
and Baden-Powell is all of this and more, for he is also 
a sculptor, and withal is a 
modest, genial gentleman 
and a delightful host. 

Yes, England is a great 
country, and I hope it will 
remain just as it is, because 
its institutions seem to fit 
its inhabitants perfectly, 
and they seem to be a very 
happy people. England is a 
finished land. In my excur 
sions up through the Lake- 
lands of England and down 
to the Southern end and the 
Eastern and Western 
Coasts, I saw not one rub- 
bish heap, no dumps of old 
automobiles and unsight'y 
wreckage of household arti- 
cles, dregs from factories 
and no vacant houses with 
all the glass in the windows 
broken by untrained boys, 
such as mar the landscape 
all over the United States. 

But, as I said, England is 
finished. It is like one vast 
gentleman’s estate. The 
hedges are all kept clipped 
and trimmed; the roads are 
perfect. The villages are 
not real villages; they are 
scenes taken out of picture 
books. The houses really 
have thatched roofs of straw, 
and they really have case- 
ment windows that open like 
doors, with leaded frame- 
work for the age-old glass, 
such as we have only in 
church windows. 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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"The Epic Epidemic 


HE world looked nice and peaceful as our old 
revenue cutter Minor steamed south after raising 
up an Armistice between the Fury Esquimaux 
of the Arctic shore regions and their ancient 
enemy Indians. There was considerable sun shining on the 
humpy gray sea and only a few ice-bergs off in the distance. 
Amy, our Mascot, was curled in a fur mountain on the after- 
deck snoozing and a bunch of us were hammering rust off 
anchor chains and grinning even yet about the mess that 
had been made of Pinky Taylor’s ambitions to put on a 
drama in verses called ‘‘The Immortal Three Bears.” 

Probably our remarks could have been overheard if Pinky 
tried to listen because it was only natural that we hollered 
the wise cracks to have them enjoyed by our comrades above 
the hammering of chains. Anyway when Pinky strolled 
over looking at us with a countenance that resembled our 
Mascot Bear’s chops when she was licking the extra honey 
from plugging up her breather, my spirits got very low. 

“Fellows,”’ Pinky began, ‘‘I have good news for you. The 
Captain says that Amy the Bear has proved herself the finest 
spreader of cheer and uplift among our crew as well as the 
natives we had tried to assist in different ways, and has 
provided so much cheer and uplift that we have orders to 
go on rehearsing our drama to be presented the first place 
we land which is probably Juneau. So it might be a good 
idea to start rehearsing again.” 

“Also it might not be a good idea for us to lay off doing 
this job which our First Mate ordered done, to carry out 
your bright suggestion,” I says. ‘And this industrious 
bunch of knockers on the end of Government hammers 
would probably regret if one hit you in the eye, Pinky, but 
it would then be too late for you to retreat while the going 
was in prime condition.”’ 

‘“‘No, really,” he says, “I think it was epic of Captain 
Steele to hold The Bear as an uplifter to our morale.” 

“ Amy has some good qualities,’ I admitted. “She knows 
‘taps’ as played on the bugle. She knows full speed astern 
when trouble is looming ahead, which is more than I can 
say for a female impersonator of drama roles that nearly 
got kidnapped and made the bride of a Mucluc he-man.” 

You would have thought the sneer which accompanied 
my remark in loud mirth from our comrades would have dis- 
couraged Pinky but he had taken precautions to get per- 
mission from our gallant officers about putting on his drama 
again. And the course of lezst resistance on board our ship 
is to obey orders even if it hurts. 

When Pinky said we could cease 
hammering rust off chains to rehearse 
drama, I never craved sticking to that 
job so hard in my life. Ordinarily I do 
not like dusting several fathoms of 
rusty chain with a hammer, but that 
choice of rehearsing verses with Amy 
the Bear made me have the same feeling 
as scrubbing the kitchen for The Parents 
on the day before Santa Clius would 
come if we were good children and 
helped Mother. 

““Morce,” I growled to my friend 
who has shared his own and my last 
five cent nickel maipys the time, “when 
we were little boys at school they said 
for us to take example by the busy bee 
and the industrious ant. They had us 
sing we were brown thrushes in a tree 
sitting on five eggs happy as could be. 
They got us to admit it was better to 
treat things as a joke and say we were 
glad ’twas Dolly’s and not our head 
that broke. They said if we would 
stick together like snow-flakes what a 
great drift we would be. Now after I 
have spent pretty near all I made in 
wages feeding Amy the Bear with honey 
so she would not need to devour you 
fellows to satisfy the gnawings of rage 
when you slammed her a poke or two 
playful, she is held up to us an uplifter 
to our morale.” 

“Tt was another word,” says Morce, 
‘contagious or something.” 

“Epic is not epidemic,” I corrected 
him patiently. “Even if Amy catches 
a lot of things. Epic is a Paul Revere 
and children have to memorize them 
unto the third generation.” 

“Tt’s a sort of home run, then,” 
agrees Morce, so I gave up trying to 

educate him and punched Amy in the 
ribs to wake her so she could rehearse. 
Amy is not one of these persons who 
rise gladly at the break of day. I had 

















to nudge her with my boot-toe and. she wrapped herself 
around my leg and held it while she rolled over me and 
went to sleep again leaving nothing except my face out one 
side and my feet the other. And I could hear Pinky Taylor 
yelling: 

“T did not hear ‘Taps’ being sounded, Gunner, but I 
notice you do not miss any chances 
for retreating.” 


HEY could not expect me to ad- 

vance from under two hundred 
pounds of snarling bear who was 
pretending I was a whistler’s nest 
and she was digging for insects and 
whistlers which are like ground 
squirrels, so I waited until Pinky 
brought the Master-at-Arms who 
said to my feet. 

“Bear or brig.” Translated it 
meant I rehearsed Amy which gave 
Morce and me a chance to figure out 
a way to discourage Pinky from 
dragging our crew into verse drama. 
I will not go into all the details of 
what we figured because it is a 
secret how we made a blanket shawl 
and petticoat and frazzled rope wig 
that Morce wore during our private 
training of Amy. It smelled like 
the similar suit Pinky was to wear 
in the drama and everything went 
very well except we could not be 
sure if Amy understood which 
Goldilocks in petticoat and shawl 
she was to attack as she attacked me that morning when 
I tried to wake her by kicking her in the beams. 

The auspicious day arrived shortly after our ship at 
Juneau, as they say in highclass literature. There wasn’t 
any special occasion for us to inflict a concert on the in- 
habitants of the suburbs which lives adjacent to the fishing 
and garbage environs. But this cheer and uplift had become 
epidemic amongst us and there is no law of God or man 
north of fifty-three to prevent dramas on the beach. 

To our surprise the old Jason was still in harbor and 
friendly in spite of Morce and Amy and I having helped 
them take moving pictures of whale and walruses in the réle 
of assistants to Amy the Bear 
as the leading lady. And 
from the Jason boys we got 
news that the millionaire 
thrill-craver who financed 
their expedition north, had 
presented the beginning of 
a zoo to the outskirts. Tony 
and Morce and I were in- 
terested because it was us 
and Amy chased _ those 
bears into captivity acci- 
dental. So we took a 


The wild bears in the den were surprised at the company they were having 





Goldilocks went to sleep on the Baby Bear’s bed 
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By Bassett Morgan 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


little stroll to see the victims of Amy and us, and sure 
enough the Millionaire Donater had paid for a natural 
cave blasted out of rock with a swell young tree in the 
middle so the captive zoo would feel homelike. They 
also had a pool and running water and there was a 
high fence around the dug-out to prevent little children 
being missing from home 
and becoming bea 

luncheons. 

It was near that place 
we selected a stage setting 
for Pinky’s drama. The 
natives of that section of 
the shore which was quite 
a piece from the proper 
town, assisted us to up- 
rear a three-sided cabin as 
the bears’ house in the 
woods and everything 
went merry you might 
say until the band con- 
cert finished and we at- 
tacked the drama. 

It was while hearing 
the band play ‘Every 
Little Movement has a 
Meaning of its Own’ as 
an introduction, that I 
overheard the Jason’s 
Millionaire saying to our 
gallant Captain Steele of 
the Minor: 

“You'll have trouble 
looking after your mascot 
bear all winter in Oakland. Why don’t you leave her here in 
this zoo I have started as the nucleus of a natural gardens. 
I have offered to add some other animals and they are 
naming it after me which I appreciate.” 

“T will think over that idea,” said Captain Steele. 

He was not the only one that got thinking over the idea 
of us donating Amy the Bear which we boys of the Minor 
had grown to love like Home and Parents. And you know 
how you would like to leave Home and Parents in an out- 
door cave in Alaska with a tree and a running-water pool 
for their only furnishings. I dashed to Morce and broke the 
idea to him with several adjectives about my own feelings. 

““Morce,” I whispered hoarsely if not coarsely, “If Amy 
goes through with what we have trained her to do to the red 
blanket shawl and petticoat person in the play to-day, Pinky 
will raise a howl and Amy will be regarded as dangerous at 
large and they will put her in this zoo that the Millionaire 
Donater appreciates having named after his generosity.” 

“Gunner,”’ Morce says to me, “Did Amy ever fall down 
on us yet?” 


HE had rolled on me several times but what Morce 
meant was that when we started after boot-leggers it 
was Amy’s fault we got them. When we went to help the 
Jason out of an ice jam, Amy caught them a polar. When 
we sought walruses, Amy chased them into the 
moving picture. It was Amy’scraving for honey 
got the zoo nucleus into the natural cave, and 
you never saw more discontented nucleuses 
in your life than those two big brown bears 
walking up and down the natural cave. Even 
Amy felt sorry for them. She went to the fence 
and sniffed as if tears was filling her eyes and 
the bears below looked up and growled, then 
they stood on their hind legs and talked bear 
talk with Amy and we had to get Tony to 
fetch his skipping-ropes and take a couple of 
western movie knots around her amidships to 
haul her back to the drama. At that she 
s‘:idded all the way and refused to work her 
feet. In other words Amy was on strike. 

That delayed the opening of the drama some 
while we tried to coax her to be reasonable. 
And as a last resort Morce went to a soft drink 
stand built that morning from a strip of wolf- 
hide on four posts by one of the natives. And 
Morce come back galloping and yells: 

“Gunner, who’d you think is selling fiz? 
Jo!” 

Well, Jo was Amy’s first owner that used to 
beat her up when he was drinking unsoft drinks, 
and Morce had been so surprised at seeing Jo 
he had told him Amy was our leading lady that 
day. So Jo came to see Amy and the minute 
Amy smelled him which she couldn’t help any 
more than we could because he is an odd-jobber 
and does not take a bath and change his jeans 
after cutting up whales or other dead fish and 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


advertises the oddness of his jobs at close 
quarters. It was sort of pitiful to see 
Amy grow scared. Jo beat her a lot and 
she had never forgot. It made me mad to 
see our noble Amy act like a kicked dog zy 
and stand on her head and do pinwheels Whi 
like she used to do to keep Jo from beat-  |// 
ing her again. So right away I had an 
idea. 
“‘Morce,” I said to my comrade,” how 
pleasant if would be if we got Jo to wear 
the extra shawl and petticoat outfit.” 
“Gunner,” he cheers meon. “ You will 
yet be our first sailor President of These 
United States on the general principles of 
having the noble domes in one locality.” 


O TO make Jo good-natured and agree- 
able I introduced him to the Captain 
and Millionaire zoo-nucleuser which was 
taking a chance on getting Brig for dis- 
respect except that our Skipper is large- 
hearted and overlooks a lot of trifles when 
working for peace and prosperity not to 
mention cheer and uplift to northern 
natives that have to move to make 
room for civilization and pioneers. to f 
start towns. 
Jo got introduced to most of the officers 
and then hung around the Captain and 
Millionaire a bit longer, then we got him 
away and right then I knew he was in good a 
humor. His breath smelled like red-eye [f 
had leaked into Alaska unless they make 
it at home. And when we asked would 
he put on a nice outfit and be a lady clerk 
in his fiz joint, he agreed like anything. 
It was an awful temptation not to lead 
him around asa humorous valentine repre- % 
sentation of Pinky who was wearing prac- // 
tically the same styles, but we put duty 
before pleasure as usual and the drama 
started with Jo in the circle of audience. 
Fortunately the Captain had disappeared 
although we did not know then how seri- P 
ous the cause of his disappearance was \\f | 
nor how near Trouble was looming from ill 
having introduced Jo to our Commander. | | 
We should have, I will admit. Jo had i 
stole charity donations and lady’s purses 
before, and Captain Steele had such a 
trusting nature that he wore his gold 


watch presented for long gallant services, HNN 

without an anchor chain and only a little Cl 

ribbon fob and diamond set ornament 

hanging from his pocket. Bee 
The minute he missed it he went back Sali’ 


to the ship to see if he had left it, be- 

fore he started a riot. That was how the. 

drama went so successfully with Pinky 

Taylor as Goldilocks finding the house of the Three Bears 
in the woods. Goldilocks tried the chairs and porridge bowls 
and beds and went to sleep on the Baby Bear’s bed. Plug 
Mahoney wore a bearskin as the Mama Bear, and he said it 
was the last time they would get him to play that character 
if they kept him in brig for life. Tony agreed to take the 
Baby Bear skin part with a lariat coiled under his costume 
of smelly green bear hide, because Amy was acting queer 
and we might need him handy, and anyway we had all 
rehearsed this drama till we recited it in our sleep when 
not kicked or hammered by comrades disturbed by poetry 
in their dreams. 

Amy had sulked a lot but when she saw Goldilocks on the 
drama job Morce had sneaked old Jo in his shawl and 
petticoat alongside the stage setting. You know how the 
story goes, about the Three Bears returning and finding 
somebody has untidied their house and eat their dinner 
and mussed up their beds, and they hunt her, and the Baby 
Bear yells “Here she is!” 

Right there Goldilocks. wakes up and is chased by the 
Three Bears, and the band plays “Oh, say can you see?” 

Well, Pinky Goldilocks jumps and runs with Amy in 
pursuit and because we would rather not have Pinky mauled 
by Amy as we had arranged privately under the circum- 
stances, even if it would prevent him writing more verses 
ior us to listen to, we shoved old Jo into the foot-race. 
Amy didn’t care who she chased and hugged after the 
drilling she got so she started humping after Jo while Tony 
snaked Pinky out of harm’s way by a neat lassoo curl about 
his feet that dragged him into the band where he was sur- 
rounded by music loud enough to drown out his yells of 
rage. 

And Jo must have thought Amy was at last seeking 
vengeance. Somebody probably told Jo it was a long worm 
that had no turn, because he kept marathoning very pronto. 
If he had stopped Amy would have got the whale plus hooch 
plus other smells and backed off disgusted. But the wind 
is fresh there as elsewhere and she didn’t get Jo’s aroma 


























We heaved on the line and dragged him to the fence 


and she had been trained to chase that red petticoat and 
shawl to the bitter end as I remarked to Morce. 

“T kind of wish it was Pinky that Amy bit her end,” Morce 
said tome. He is practically a dumbbell about axioms. 

Jo was gcing good and even so Amy gained on him be- 
cause when Amy puts her mind to galloping she can stretch 
a couple of yards at full length and does a scissors stroke 
that certainly cuts off the distance and Jo come bang up 
against the high fence around the zoo and never hesitated. 
Probably Jo had learned to take hurdles in making a get- 
away many times and he went over the fence and dropped. 
into the bear pit as neat as anything. 

Half Juneau was doing what they could to see the finish 
of that race and Amy had crashed the gate and gone down 
looking for Jo 


WELL Morce and I cameon full speed and bored through 
the crowd just in time to see Amy flatten herself on top 
of the red blanket and shawl clad person like we had trained 
her. That Bear never foozled a command. I was certainly 
proud of Amy that day because if she had not been on top 
of Jo he would have been a good Indian because it is said 
that a good Indian is a dead Indian. 

For a minute the wild bears in the den were surprised at 
all the company they were having unexpected. But then 
they got over being surprised and probably remembered 
that a man’s home ought to be his own and rushed in to 
throw out this couple of bums who came in without knock- 
ing. Some people claim bears are not carnivorous and 
prefer berries and wild honey and whistlers and insects as 
a steady diet, but after an Alaskan bear unsheathes twenty 
solid ivory claws and takes a few swipes at a human enemy 
at close range, it does not matter to the enemy if bears are 
cannibals or not. And that was what would happen Jo 
only Amy squatted on him full length and hid all but his 
face and boots the same as she did to me on board ship that 
day I got the idea of training her to do it regular when she 
got a signal. 
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—— And the minute Jo saw the other bears, 
{she pulled in his face and tucked up his 
feet-and let Amy explain to her comrades 

of the wild. 


—-_ By that time Morce and I had cleared 
the way for Tony who had shed his bear 
1 skin costume and unslung La Riata. 
ee Tony drops a coil over Amy’s shoulders 
\ “xj [| and shuts off the first grin she greeted 
the wild bruins with. And Amy is like 
\ all flappers, she will not be tied to apron- 
‘ \V strings or anything while she has her 
\ health and strength Tony’s line had 
hauled her off a lot of fun and she hated 
it and upheaved off Jo ready to fight. 
That gave Tony a chance to drop his 
spare line over Jo who leaped up yelling 
for ‘hellup.’ And we manned the line 
and dragged him against the den wall 
out of the way of three bears that had 
been misunderstood by humans and were 
priming to do something about it. 

Amy spit at the first bruin that was 
asking her ‘How come,’ and he growled. 
Then Amy felt Tony jerk on the line and 
she cussed some more and streaked for 
the nice slender pine tree and climbed. 





MMEDIATELY Amy was out of reach 
for a second, the bears saw this petti- 
coat and shawl dancing a Charleston at one 
side of the den and galloped over to see 
what made it yell and struggle so, and Jo 
tried to dodge and fellinto their pool which 
was deep enough to take in two bears 
that stood about seven foot in their socks. 
With Amy safe up a tree for a minute 
we had time to rescue Jo amid loud cheers 
from half Alaska. We heaved on the line 
and dragged him to the fence, then we 
lifted him over and just at that minute 
up come Captain Steele and the Master- 
at-Arms and several other gallant officers. 
And it wasn’t only that somebody had 
swiped the Captain’s preserftation gold 
watch and diamond fob that he thought 
f the world of, but here his crew had en- 
dangered the lives of citizens by having 
Jo impersonate Pinky Taylor and it 
might cause international complications 

to say nothing of pneumonia maybe. 
We had orders to carry the half- 
, drowned victim of our merry pranks to 
the ship where the Minor’s doctor could 
look him over and see could he take a 
little bonded nourishment probably, 
which is medicine if Jo had only known 
— it. Well, some of the boys did man a 
stretcher looking very solemn considering 
the way they had enjoyed Pinky’s drama 

which they had not expected to be merry about. 

And Morce and Tony and a few comrades assisted me to 
think how we could rescue Amy from the tall young tree 
in the middle of a den of bears. At first I thought if the 
young tree had spent some of its time and energy growing 
wide instead of tall, it would have been better because Amy 
started to sway that tree something alarming. She is one 
flapper that cares nothing about a boyish figure. Amy 
never passed up a calory or vitamine in her young life on 
account of fitting up-to-date fashions. Her embongpong 
had that tree sagged in a swell curve and the twe bears 
waited below with their magnificent fangs registering a swell 
tooth-paste advertisement. They probably decided that 
what goes up must come down, but if so they figured without 
Tony and Morce and me. 

Tony tugged on the line a little which made Amy hug the 
tree closer to her bosom. Then Morce cleared a space on the 
sea-ward sid2 of the den fence by inviting everybody over 
to our side to see the fun. 

“It’s hot, it’s hot, it’s red-hot,’’ he told them. ‘‘Two for a 
nickel a half a dime. Amy the flying bear will now perform 
her marvelous flying wedge. What am I bet for this beautiful 
baby-doll.” 

Even if Morce did think epic was a home run, he cleared 
the deck for action that day something swell and when the 
last Siwash had hauled his Mama off the sea-scape, he joined 
Tony and me manfully on the lariat which was to rescue 
Amy from up a tree in a den of, bears just watching and 
waiting to sock her in the eye the minute she come down off 
her perch. 

Then somebody yelled to wait a minute while the Jason 
movie camera maneuvered into line and by that time Morce 
was so excited he got his think-boilers full steam up and 
yells: 

“What do we get for putting on drama for moving pictures 
for educating little children of California to capture savage 
bears up a tree?” 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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Indiana’s Inspector 
I live in Indianapolis, Ind., and would like to find out the 
name of the man, and his address, from whom I could get the 
requirements for a permit to operate a radio transmitter?— 
JAMES CARR. 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Customhouse, Chicago, Ill. 


Cost of a Receiver 
low much will a two-tibe short-wave set cost?—GVrorceE 
WALTHAER. 
It will cost from $15 to $50, depending upon the quality 
of the parts selected. 


Sharpening a Tuner 
There are two broadcasting stations in my vicinity and when 
both go on the air at once they tlanket each other on my crystil 
set. Would increasing either the diameter of the coil 
or its length help me to shar pen tuning?—D. Coors. 
First try a shorter antenna and if that does not 
solve the problem a smaller coil with fewer turns 
of wire should be employed. 


Short-Wave Plans 

Where can I get plans to build a short-wave receiv 
ing set??—DoNALD CRAIN 

Hammarlund Mfg. Co., 424 W. 33d St., New 
York City. 

Want-:d—A One-Tube Set 

Where can I buy a one-tube set? I am at an 
Orphans’ Home.—¥ RANK SNYDER. 

Crosley Radio Corp., Cincinnati, O., make what 
is called the “pup” set using one tube. 


A Set for a Camp 
Which set would be the most satisfactory in camp, 
a three-tube set with regenerative detector and two 
stage audio amplifier or a three-tube circuit with one 
radio frequency amplifier, regenerative detector and 
one audio amplifier?-—Kp PARSONS. 
The former would give more volume and would 
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Zeppelin 
Demonstrated 
Wonder of 
Short Waves 





Edited by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr. 


How to Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 





E wonder of short wave-lengths and their ability to reach remote i 
sections of the earth was n=ver better illustrated than during the | 


round-the-world cruise of the Graf Zeppelin. 


While the big dirigible sailed across the Pacific its radio was heard by 
the Byrd Antarctic Expedition at the bottom of. the globe, and at the 
same time operators in New York intercepted the airship’s signals. 

When the Zeppelin was over Pennsylvania the radio. man in the sky 
talked back and forth with one of Byrd’s operators where it was 40 
degrees below zero. 
i Short waves broadcast from Schenectady enabled Germany and 
England to tune in on the Lakehurst reception at the end of the flight. Conn. 
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operate a loudspeaker while the latter would be slightly 
better for picking up distant stations. If the camp is not too 
far from a broadcasting station use the former. 


Plans for a Crystal Receiver 
Where can I get plans for a crystal set?—CHARLES LERoy. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


' The Ground Contact 

1. Does radio frequency amplification make a set just a little 
louder or’a:bit more selective? My antenna _is 120 feet and the 
lead in is thirty feet. 

2. Do alot of grounds, say ten or twelve in a row, make a set 
more selective or louder?—S. LOGAN SHANAMAN, JR. 

1. Radio ftequency amplification improves selectivity and 
distant station reception. If your set is not selective shorten 
the antenna about forty feet. 

2. One good ground contact for a receiving set is 
sufficient. In the case of a transmitter the ar- 
: rangement you suggest would be a good idea, 
i providing contact was made with moist earth. 


Short-Wave Converter 
T have a three-tube broadcast receiver. Is there any 
way I can change it to receive short waves?—J. C. 
Hurst, JR. 
A short-wave converter can be used. Details 
* can be obtained from Aero Products, Inc., 4611 
iE. Rayenswood Ave., Chicago, Il. The short- 
/ wave unit: plugs into the broadcast receiver so 
that short-wave stations can be tuned in. 
License is Required 
t. Where can I get plans for an amateur radio- 
telephone transmitter to operate on waves from 5 to 
5.36 meters? 
2. Would such a transmitter require a license?— 
Cuartes Rmpo. 
t.:American. Radio Relay League, Hartford, 





2. Yes; all transmitters must be licensed. 





Where Boys Can Learn Radio 


“ @ PARKS” CHARD hears from many boys who would 

like to go to school to learn about radio. From Idaho 
comes a letter from a young aviation mechanic who desires to 
become a radio operator so that he can install, maintain and 
operate aircraft radio equipment. This is a fertile field and 
no doubt numerous other boys are interested in its possi- 
bilities and opportunities. 

“T want to be an airplane radio operator,” said the boy 
in Idaho, “‘or else I want to be an operator on the ground at 
the airport station. How can I best and quickest get the 
necessary knowledge for this work? I have a good general 
knowledge of radio and electricity, but still need code and 
general instruction. What are good schools in this line?” 

A radio school has been organized to be known as the RCA 
Institutes, Inc. The purpose is to expand its facilities to 
include several leading American cities, and to train opera- 
tors of radio transmission and receiving equipment used on 
ships, on airplanes and on land, and _to find gainful occupa- 
tion for trained operators. The headquarters are in the 
Woolworth Building, New York City. Those interested in 
learning by the correspondent method will find such a school 
in the National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


BOY in New York writes to Sparks as follows: “I am 

seventeen years old. I would like to be a radio operator, 
but I am afraid I haven’t enough education. I only began 
seventh grade when I left school, and I started to school when 
I was ten years old. Do you think it would be worth trying 
to spend time and money to learn to be an operator. I am 
wondering if I could get a job if I learned it. I am working 
now so could not go to day school because my father is 
working in the coal mines in Pennsylvania. They do not 
work steady there now so [ came to New York to earn at 
least enough money to keep myself. What do you advise 
me to do?” 

Your lack of education is no serious obstacle if you have the 
will to win and to study radio to attain the goal. Some 
of the leaders in the radio industry and some of the best 
operators have succeeded with no more education than 
you have. They have worked hard and studied long hours 
to reach their goals. You will get great encouragement 


from the life of David Sarnoff, to-day Executive Vice- 
President .of the Radio Corporation of America, who as an 
immigrant boy came to America, studied wireless, became 
an operator and climbed the ladder to a high position in the 
radio industry. 

Sparks suggests that you inquire at the nearest branch of 
the Y. M. C. A., where radio courses are often held at night 
both to teach theory-and.the code that in the end.will 
enable you, to qualify for an operator’s license. There is a 
Y. M. C. A. radio school at 109 W. 64th Street, New-York, 
which has been running for more than fifteen years. It is run 
in connection with the West Side Y. M. C. A., at 318 W. 
57th Street. 











J. Neslon Walter, thirteen ycars old, called radio’s youngest tenor. 
He sings over WOR every Saturday morning at 10:15 o’clock 





PARKS is asked by many boys how to make a sending- 

machine to leayn the code. First get an electric buzzer, 
dry cell and a telegraph key. Connect them in series. An 
ordinary electric buzzer sold by hardware and electric stores 
can be used but a special high pitch buzzer is best because it 
sounds more like the radio signal. If a radio buzzer is not 
available:the pitch of the ordinary buzzer can be made higher 
by slight bending of the vibrator arm. 

When the circuit is hooked up the best plan is to practice 
sending the code. And to learn receiving have some one 
who is a good sender handle the key while you try to copy 
what he sends. Practice makes perfect! 


CARCELY a mail arrives that does not bring a letter to 

Sparks asking if a license is required to operate an amateur 
radio code or voice transmitter. And, if so where can the 
license be obtained. 

The answer is, Yes. . All. radio transmitters must be 
licensed and tuned to function on certain wave lengths 
assigned by the Federal Radio Commissioner. Application 
for the license must be made to the Federal Radio Supervisor 
of your district. The United States is divided into nine radio 
districts. If you do not know the address of the nearest 
Supervisor, write to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


BOY in Florida anxious to hear all the broadcasting sta- 

tions, asks Sparks which one of the following sets “‘ will 

give the best reception.” One contains two 224 screen-grid 

tubes; two 227 tubes; two 245 tubes and one 280 rectifier. 

The other has two 227 tubes; two 226 tubes; two 171-A tubes 
and one 280 rectifier. 

Sparks selects the first set, because it has the new screen- 
grid tubes, which will be fine for distance reception and sharp 
tuning as well as excellent tone quality, further improved by 
the No. 245 tubes. The first mentioned set is more modern 
than the second. 

LAD who lives in Maryland writes to Sparks to in- 

quire whether a combination telegraph sender and 

receiver, which he owns, can be used ona wireless set. He 
(Concluded on page 49) 
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Dead Men on Parade 


T WAS Master Diver Arthur Davis who told me the 
story of the dead men on parade. Davis has roamed 
the seven seas as an expert diver for a Pacific Coast 
wrecking company and has had many strange ex- 

periences under water. But the most thrilling of all occurred 
when he went down to the 
wreck of the tramp steamer, 
El Songo in one of the Atlan-,, 
tic sea lanes, to secure the 
bodies of five of the fire room 
crew who had been trapped 
in the vessel when she 
foundered. 

“T was working for a sal- 
vage’ and wrecking company 
that hdndledl-all kinds of jobs 
and I,with my buddies, who 
tend hump and> hendl€cipy, 
lineg,were dispatched to the 
scehe of the accident as 
quickly as possible,” he told 
me. 

“Those buddies of mine 
were divers too; old fellows 
at the game who had passed 
their diving days. One of 
them had been a good man 
until he had let drink rob 
him of most of the vitality 
that he needed in the hard 
underwater work. The others 
were men past thirty-five 
who had worn themselves out 
in the work; for a man spencs 
a lot of physical and nervous 
energy, and is often ‘old’ in 
his middle thirties at the 
work of diving. 

“They take to tending 
lines and pumps then and 
serving younger fellows who 
go down. They know exactly 
what they must do for the 
best interest of the diver 
under the surface. The man 
at the lines can tell from the 
pressure on them and the 
stgnals sent up to him just 
how the man ‘under’ is 
faring, while those at the 
pumps know to a nice point 
just how much or how little 
air must be supplied at 
various depths for the perfect 
comfort of the diver. 

“We reached the scene of 
the wreck at mid-day, and 
although there was a strong 
swell running, it was not 
rough enough to interfere 
with work, and I proceeded, 
with the assistance of my 
helpers to hurry into my rig 
because the tide was just at 
the beginning of the low water 
slack. 

“You know what a diving 
outfit looks like. It’s a Lig 
rubber suit; like a pair of hip 
boots attached to a seamless 
jacket of rubber with big 
sleeves. It fits snug about the neck and wrist, particularly 
the wrists where it grips the flesh tight half-way up the fore- 
arm so that the water cannot enter the suit in that way. At 
the neck it is reinforced by a big rubber ring or collar that is 
slipped over your head and made fast. This is really a rubber 
gasket that fits snugly against a copper collar to which the 
helmet is bolted. The helmet is of copper with three windows 
or eyes; lenses of glass reinforced with mesh wire so that 
they cannot be easily broken. Two, on either side are per- 
manently fixed in the helmet. The third or front window 
screws into place. 

“From the copper helmet leads the air pipe and safety line 
Ww hich are carried down the back and up under each arm, 
coming up in front and being made fast to lugs on the helmet. 
Some helmets are also fitted with telephone equipment and 
the wire runs parallel with the air pipe and safety lines under 
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By Irving Crump 


Illustrated by Clinton Balmer 


the diver’s arms. Many divers do not like the telephone sets 
because they are of little use, except in special work and their 
trailing wire is only another line to become entangled. I 
never use one when I can help it. In addition to this equip- 
ment there are of course, the weighted shoes, each no lighter 





There they were, the whole fire-room crew 


than thirty pounds and the weighted belt of a hundred 
pounds or more. 

“Tt was that identical rig I crawled into, took my battery 
lamp, because I was going down better than seventy feet 
where the light is not the best, and climbing over the side, 
waited a moment while my helmet was being adjusted, the 
face plate screwed into place, and my buddy tapped on the 
top of my copper dome telling me that all was ready for 
the descent. 

“T started down the ladder, the cold water lapping at my 
knees, then my hips, then up under my arms and gurgled 
past my copper dome. I was under. Three rungs down the 
ladder I climbed, then stepped off into space and let go. 
Down I dropped. Down, down, down into the greenish 
amber depths. I didn’t fall like a plummet. Rather I 
floated pleasantly downward leaving a string of glowing 





silver bubbles in my wake from the exhaust air escaping 
from the safety valve in the copper dome and trickling out 
around my wrists. 

“Tt was no new sensation to me. I had done it a hundred 
times before. I always like the descent. I have such a 
pleasant feeling of floating 
comfortably downward. Fifty 
feet I dropped. The depths 
began to get more shadowy; 
more weird and ghostly. Long 
tentacles of green and amber 
kelp floated upward, waving 
gracefully in the water. 
Startled fish darted here and 
there in confusion, looking 
with goggle-eyed wonder at 
this strange monster descend- 
ing into their world. They 
were big fish too, cods, three 
feet long, and longer, haddock 
their scales glowing purple 
and bronze and white in the 
weird light as they flashed 
past me. There were sharks 
too; but not the man-eating 
kind. They were the dog 
fish variety, cowardly fish 
that darted away with the 
rest of the scaley denizen. 

‘“‘Half-way down the pres- 
sure made my ears snap and 
with the snapping whatever 
unpleasant sensations I felt 
on the descent disappeared 
entirely. It is always thst 
way. With the increzsed 
pressure of the water a diver 
feels a strain on his ears until 
they reach a point where 
there is a sharp crack in each 
of them. With that they 
automatically adjust them- 
selves to the new pressure and 
there is no further feeling of 
discomfort. The man whose 
ears do not act that way is 
never a successful diver. If he 
persists in the work, sooner or 
later he will have hemorrhage. 


“* THEN I settled comfort- 
ably on the bottom; a 
firm white sandy bottom, 
across which huge crabs and 
giant lobsters scuttled with 
their awkward, — spiderish 
strides. Some of those lobs- 
ters were so large and their 
nippers were so big and ugly 
looking, that I gave them 
plenty of room. It would be 
an easy matter for one of 
them to shear through my 
rubber suit with a single nip, 
and then a hole in a diving 
suit is a mighty serious thing. 
“T had landed in a sandy 
opening in what was a ver- 
itable submarine forest. Giant 
fronds of kelp, and other 
varieties of seaweed waved 
gracefully overhead; high overhead, some of them reaching 
upward forty or fifty feet toward that great amber greenish 
window above me. It is pretty down there darting in and 
out among the shadows and somehow the string of silvery 
bubbles always trailing upward from my helmet seems to 
add to the picture. 

“But I had little time to admire the scenery. A great 
skate flapped slowly across the sandy opening looking curi- 
ously at me, but as I stepped toward him he darted off into 
the forest. From soundings made I knew the ill-fated 
tramper lay somewhere to my left and I started in that 
direction. But I had scarcely entered the jungle of seaweed 
when I came upon her with her great nose hanging over the 
edge of a submarine cliff, or shelf that fell away, T couli 
not guess to what depth. 

(Concluded on page 63) 
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Lucky Babies 


UCKY indeed is the baby 
who has a mother wise 
enough to follow the 

doctor's advice—‘“Bring the 
baby to me when he is six months 
old and let me protect him 
against diphtheria. That is one 
disease he need never have.” 


Last year more than 100,000 
children who were not inocu- 
lated had diphtheria. About 
10,000 of them died—an aver- 
age of more than one every hour 
of every day in the year. 


Will 10,000 innocents be sacri- 
ficed next year because some 
doctors have failed to warn 
mothers or because mothers have 
forgotten their doctors’ warning? 
Even when diphtheria is 


Prevention of diphtheria 
through inoculation with 
* toxin-antitoxin should not 
beconfused with treatment 
of the disease by means of 
anti-toxin. The latter isa 
cure—the former prevents. 


This disease has practi- 
cally disappeared in many 
cities where the people 
have backed their health 
authorities in preventing 
diphtheria by inoculation 
with toxin-antitoxin. But 
diphtheria finds its vic- 
tims wherever people 
have been misled by false 
reports as to the alleged 





not fatal, it frequently leaves its 
victims with weakened hearts, 
damaged kidneys, ear trouble, 
or other serious after-effects. 


The majority of deaths from 
diphtheria are of little children 
less than five years old. If your 
child, so far unprotected, has 
not been stricken by this arch- 
enemy of childhood, your good 
fortune is a matter of luck—not 
precaution. If he is more than 
six months old, take him to your 
doctor without delay and have 
him inoculated. 


Diphtheria can be prevented by 
simple, painless inoculation which 
is lasting in its effect. 
your doctor now and make an 


Gn, appointment. 
th 
5 ; 
gin, ; danger of inoculation or 


have not learned to seek 
the protection which inoc- 
ulation gives. 





The Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company will 
gladly cooperate through 
its local managers, agents 
and nurses, with State or 
city authorities to stamp 
out diphtheria. Detailed 
reports showing how vari- 
ous cities organized their 
successful campaigns for 
“No More Diphtheria” 
will be mailed free of 
charge. Ask for Booklet 
119-B. 
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Uniform 

I would like to get 
some information con- 
cerning Hitch Hiking 
(not catching trains). On one trip I made with 
a Scout friend every one asked if we were Scouts 
and why we did not wear our unifomr and if we 
did we would be picked up more often than if in 
civilian clothes. This trip was from Allanta to 
Savannah. Is it permissible to wear the uniform 
on such a trip if nothing is done to disgrace the 
uniform?—LaMoNnT MYERS, JR. 

Yes, it is permissible to wear your uniform 
on a trip from Atlanta to Savannah, but be 
careful not to bring disrespect upon it. We 
do not approve of Hobo Hikes and are glad 
you did not wear the uniform. Don’t ask 
people to give you a lift ‘because you are a 
Scout.” Remember always that a Scout is 
courteous and helpful, and never forget the 
other Scout Laws and Scout Oath. 


A Fire by Friction Bow 


I would like to know if lemonwood is all 
right for a fire by friction bow. Please find out 
if pay for the lemonwood may be in stamps.— 
ALFRED FOSTER. 

Lemonwood will do for a fire by friction 
bow, but why get so expensive a one, and 
why send away for it? Almost any dry wood 
will do. Write L. E. Stemmler, 9415—215 
St., Queens, N. Y. about the price. I believe 
he would accept stamps. 


Will It Rain To-day? 

I have often heard it said that one could make 
an instrument that would forecast the weather 
out of a snapshot. When the weather was 
clear the chemicals would give out a blue color 
and when rain was likely the chemicals (being 
put on the sky of the snapshot) would change 
the sky red. Is it possible to do such a thing at 
a small cost and do you know how it’s done? 
If so, I wish that you would tell me through 
your column in Boys’ Lire. 

Here’s another question that I’m sure that 
you can answer. Does the mother rattlesnake 
ever swallow her young?—CuINToN Mc- 
ComBs. 

It is possible to impregnate paper with 
cobalt salt such as cobalt chloride or cobalt 
nitrate, which when the humidity is very low 
gives a blue color and when the humidity is 
high gives a red color. No doubt this could 
be done in the sky or highlight of a photo- 
graph with the approximate result described 
in the question. The use of cobalt salts for 
stunt weather indicators depending on 
humidity changes is quite common. 

Rattlesnakes give birth to their young 
alive. They do not swallow them. 


Esperanto : 

Where can I get a pamphlet or book on the 
Esperanto Language? 

Will this language be suitable for the Inter- 
preting Merit Badge?—Louts Davis. 

From the Esperanto Association of North 
America, 507 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

Yes. 


Flag History 

I would like to know if it is all right to wear 
the Scout Uniform to school? 

Was the first battle in which the American 
Flag was flown Brandywine or over Ft. Stan- 
wix? 

Also if the colors of the Beaver Patrol arc 
solid blue or blue and yellow?—Scout GEORGE 
SHIELDs. 

Yes. 

Apparently the first military incident con- 
nected with the flag was at the Battle of 
Brandywine. 

Blue and yellow. 


Sea Scout Cabin Boy 


Do I have to be a Sea Scout to be a Cabin 
Boy?—B. AMBROSE. 

An Scout or Scout Leader may be a 
Cabin Boy by taking the Sea promise which 
appears on page 448 of the “Handbook for 
Boys.” Cabin Boys are not Sea Scouts but 
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‘~~ may join that branch 
of Scouting when they 
are fifteen years old. 
They wear a Cabin 
Boy’s badge on the 
left sleeve, two inches below the Badge of 
Office. 


Lasso Rope 
Please give information as to where I could 
get a rope for a lasso, or a regular lasso rope?— 
FRANK G. Yost. 
At the general merchandise store or a 
country hardware store. 


Rubber Stamps 


Can you tell me where I can find a com- 
pany that makes rubber stamps?—JosEpu S. 
RosE, JR. 

Ask your local stationery store; perhaps they 
make them or can tell you a place that does. 


A Coin Dealer 


Where is there a coin dealer for old U. S. 
coins?—Scout ALFRED H. Maruszox. 

Lone Scout Chas. Sampson, 127 Shewell 
Avenue, Doylestown, Pa.; New York Coin 
and Stamp Co., 912 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City; Elder Carpon, 8 West 37th 
Street, New York City. Send stamped 
envelope for reply. 


No Money for Good Turns 
May a boy after doing the Scout Good Turn 
take money for simple jobs?—Louis Evans. 
Yes, for work but not for courtesies. 


License for Rifle 


Does a boy have to have a license for a 22- 
calibre rifle, if he only uses it for target prac- 
tise?—Star Scout H. DonneELLY. 

Better ask a police captain about it. 


Book on Knot Tying 

Where can I get a book on knot tying?— 
WILLIAM BRENNAM. 

“Hitches and Splices,” John Wiley and 
Sons, 44 Fourth Avenue, New York City; write 
to the Supply Department for the Merit 
Badge Pamphlet on Seamanship. 


Requirements for a Scoutmaster 

What are the requirements for a man to be 
come a Scoutmaster?-—EpWIN ALGER, JR. 

Be an American Citizen and over twenty- 
one. 


A Bow String 

What, is the best material to make a bot 
string?—Scout Homer J. Squire. 

Omaha tribe used bow strings of sinew 
that lies on the muscle beside the backbone 
of Buffalo (bison) and elk from shoulder 
to base of spine. You can use linen thread; 
about fifteen pieces twisted together make a 
very good bow string. 


A Flint Lock Rifle 
Where can I get a flint lock riflee—Scovut 
Bruce NORDEEN. 
Joe Kendig, West Philadelphia Street, 
York, Pa. 


Lights in the Western Sky 

What phenomena is it that appears in thi 
western sky as a red streak? Is it the northern 
lights?—Drew Davi. 

The ordinary sunset is made up with red, 
orange, green, blue and in regular order, but 
clouds often interrupt the arrangement. 
Northern lights are usually seen after sunset. 


Canoe Ribs 
What wood is best for the ribs of a canoe?- 
Scout Birt MEICHNER. 
Heart wood of white cedar; elm wood is 
good, too. Use the heart for the inside of rib. 


Indian Calumets 

Where can we get information about Indian 
Calumets?—HERBERT STELLMACHER. 

Boys’ Lire for June, 1927, and in the 
“Buckskin Book for Buckskin Men and 
Boys,” now in the printers’ hands. (J. B. 
Lippincott.) 








METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY) 
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Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 
which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
which tan been answered repeatedly will be i 
must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
the department. 
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(Concluded from page 11) 














the quill, won’t you? Paul can’t stand those 
demerits and he ought to have enough sense 
to know it.” 

Jimmy nodded, and the plebe left the room. 
The two roommates exchanged glances. 

“So that’s the kind of a chap he is,” 
paraphased Jimmy to the tune of a popular 
song. ‘Lou, I guess we'll have to keep Mr. 
Hayden here in spite of himself.” 

“Which same,” said his friend, “is going 
to be some job.” 

Jimmy tackled his job with energy. The 
return of the first class on Monday allowed 
him to concentrate his attention on the plebe, 
and he did it so thoroughly that Mr. Hay- 
den’s dislike flared up into open hatred. 
But Jimmy persisted. Most of the plebes, 
and some of the upper classmen, thought 
that Jimmy was “running it” on the plebe. 
He was present at first call for all formations, 
and his first act was to thoroughly inspect 
the fourth classman. If his shoes were not 
properly shined, if a spot appeared on his 
uniform, if his equipment lacked anything 
of perfection, Jimmy sent the plebe back to 
his room at the double time to remedy his 
condition. During the time that Hayden 
was room orderly Jimmy inspected his room 
before going to class each morning and forced 
the plebe to correct anything that might 
bring a quill from the tac during morning 
inspection. He was hot on the plebe’s trail 
at all times, and though the other cadets 
soon noticed that in no case did Jimmy 
ever enter a report against the plebe, yet 
Mr. Paul Hayden continued to believe that 
Cadet Corporal James Leslie was making 
life miserable for him with malice afore- 
thought, and his venom rose accordingly. 
The days rolled into weeks. Soon Christmas 
and the long anticipated Christmas leave of 
ten days were just around the corner, yet 
the daily list of delinquercies was con- 
spicuous by the absence of Mr. Hayden’s 
name. Jimmy was doing his job well. 

‘And making Hayden’s disposition meaner 
each day,” commented Lou one evening as 
they discussed the plebe in their room. “It’s 
too bad it isn’t Seymour you’re struggling 
with. The tenths are posted, and he’s 
turned out in math, whereas, Mr. Hayden 
goes pro by the skin to his teeth.” 

It required twenty out of thirty “tenths” 
to be proficient in a subject. Jimmy, 
realizing for the first time the imminency of 
Seymour’s departure, felt heavy hearted. 
He had grown to like the plebe, and aside 
from personal feelings he knew that West 
Point needed the man on the gridiron. He 
thought of the exciting things he had 
planned to do in New York at Christmas, 
and then thought of Frank Seymour, grimly 
studying through Christmas week to outwit 
the math department. He turned suddenly 
to Lou. 

“T’m staying here during Christmas 
leave!” 

“Holy mackerel, Jimmy! Why?” 

“T’m pretty fair in math, and I’m going 
to coach Seymour through the finals.” 

Lou whistled. But one look at Jimmy 
told him it was useless to argue the matter. 
And he felt a little ashamed at wishing to 
argue it. 

“That’s darn white of you, old man. If 
— any good at all in math I’d stay and 
help.” 

“Don’t tell anyone, Lou. If Seymour 
thought I was staying just to coach him, 
he’d fret over it and flunk the finals anyway. 
I’m staying because I’ve nowhere to go.” 

Lou nodded, and looked up as a plebe en- 
tered the room with full field equipment. 
He glared at Jimmy as he went through the 
routine greeting. 

“Sir, Cadet Hayden reports as ordered.” 

“Unsling your pack, Mr. Hayden,” di- 
rected Jimmy, ‘“‘and we'll see if you are 
prepared for field inspection to-morrow.” 

“You're pretty lucky to have Mr. Leslie 
nurse you along,” remarked Lou as the 
plebe unrolled his pack. ‘You haven’t 
received a demerit since he’s been looking 
after you.” 

The plebe looked up angrily. “Mr. 
Leslie isn’t trying to save me demerits,” he 
replied. “He’s just crawling me because 
he’s an upperclassman and I’m a plebe.” 

“The fact that you’re being cruelly perse- 
cuted,” said Lou with a touch of sarcasm, 

doesn’t give you the right to use cadet 
slang. That privilege, along with certain 
others, is reserved for upperclassmen. When 
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Christmas arrives, and the upperclassmen 
who escape the finals are away, you may 
use cadet slang, eat with your knife, wallow 
in your soup, and slouch all over the place 
for ten days.” 

“The best thing that Christmas will offer, 
sir,” said the plebe with provoking slowness, 
‘will be the absence of Mr. Leslie.” : 

Jimmy struggled to keep his temper. “In 
that casé,” he replied with an effort at cool- 
ness, “‘you’ll be sorry to hear that I’m going 
to remain during the holidays.” 

The plebe jumped up from the shelter 
half he was unrolling. ‘You can’t even 
leave me in peace during the holidays,” he 
said bitterly. “‘You’re giving up your leave 
because you’re so afraid I’ll get away with 
something that you’ve got to stay here and 
keep me in hot water.” He advanced on 
Jimmy threateningly, but something in the 
upperclassman’s eye stopped him and he 
stood there indecisively while Jimmy coolly 
took his measure. Lou intervened. 

“Take your equipment and get back to 
your room, Mr. Hayden,” he said sharply. 
“T’ll inspect it myself before taps.” With- 
out a word the fourth classman gathered his 
s‘uff and departed, but something of the 
tenseness of the atmosphere remained behind. 

“He’s fighting mad,” said Lou. “In 
another moment he’d have blown up and 
jumped into more trouble than you could 
ever get him out of.” 

Jimmy agreed. “It'll be a long time,” he 
said ruefully, “before I try to help a man 
who doesn’t want to be helped.” He slung 
off his coat and prepared for an evening’s 
study, but before he could open a book 
Seymour appeared. He stammered a mo- 
ment as though finding it difficult to state 
his message. 

“T hate to do this, Jimmy,” he finally 
blurted out, “but I couldn’t turn Paul 
down. He wants—I mean, he thinks—that 
is, he’d like to fight and I’m his second.” 

Jimmy smiled at his friend’s embarrass- 
ment. “TI gather that Mr. Hayden thinks 
he’s being unnecessarily harshly treated,” he 
said, ‘and he wants to take advantage of a 
plebe’s right to have it out with the upper- 
classman.” 

“That’s it,” said Seymour gratefully. 
‘Paul thinks you’re running it on him too 
much. I tried to show him what you were 
doing, but he’s too upset to listen to reason. 
He isn’t a bad sort, Jimmy. But his nerves 
are on edge because I’m turned out in math 
and he’s afraid I’ll flunk the finals. When 
you get to know him he’s one of the best 
fellows in the world. But he thinks you have 
a personal grudge against him, and he wants 
to fight it out. I couldn’t do a thing with 


“Well,” said Jimmy, “a plebe always 
has the right to seek personal satisfaction 
in a case of this kind. Lou will act for me, 
Frank. You two fix up the time and place.” 

“But Jimmy,” interposed Lou, “why don’t 
you tell Hayden why you are staying here 
Christmas.” 

Jimmy gave him a look which said plainly. 
“Don’t spill the beans,” and Lou kept silent. 
Jimmy left the room for a few moments to 
allow the two seconds to arrange the details 
to suit themselves. When he returned Lou 
was alone. 

“Place, the boxing room of the gym. 
Time, to-morrow afternoon after inspection,” 
said Lou briefly. ‘Eight ounce gloves, two 
minute rounds, fight to go until one or the 
other gets enough.” 

“Why not Fort Put and bare fists?” 
asked Jimmy. 

“Tf you fought there and the news got 
out, you’d get more than enough demerits 
to get Hayden found on dis. This way it 
can be passed off as a boxing match.” 

Jimmy nodded approvingly, but Lou was 
evidently still opposed to the meeting. 
“Why didn’t you tell Hayden the reason 
you are staying here Christmas?” he de- 
manded. 

‘Hayden is in no frame of mind to reason. 
And there’s a chance, Lou, that it will do 
him a world of good to dump all his grudges 
and ill will in one glorious fistcuff. It may 
make a new man of him.” 

“‘He’s got twenty pounds of weight, lots 
of height, and a good reach on you, Jimmy.” 

His friend grinned. ‘‘Bulk alone never 
got a man anywhere, Lou.” 

“But he’s the best boxer in his class, 
Jimmy.” 
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i +22 Autol 
‘Rifle Model 24 
PRICE $2 5-45 


A Remington will make a crack marks- 
man of you in no time. 


Remington .22 Repeating 
Ri odel 12 


PRICE *19-85 


inches. Weight 4% pounds. 


You want to be a good marksman, don’t you? 


Every boy’s ambition is to be first in whatever sport 
he undertakes. No matter how great your skill, how 
steady your hand or how keen your eye, it must all 
be backed up by perfect confidence in whatever you 
use at your sport, to insure success. To succeed as a 
marksman you must be certain of the accuracy and 
dependability of your rifle. 


The great Remington plant at Ilion, N. Y., in addition 
to leading the world in the manufacture of firearms 
for over a century, has been successful in developing 
leading marksmen. Wherever shooting records are 
made, there you are certain to find Remington fire- 
arms used in making most of the big scores. The 
“stars” of all the shooting meets know this and are 
depending more and more upon their Remingtons to 
carry off the prize. This they are constantly doing, 
and you can do it just as easily. 


With a Remington rifle in your hands, you have all 
the “backing” necessary to out-shoot every member 
of your “gang” or any other. 


down, 25% inches. Weight 4% pounds. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 
25 Broadway New York City 


emington, 
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SPECIFICATIONS: No. 24A 
“Standard” Grade. Autoloading, 
take down, hammerless, solid breech; 
19 inch round barrel. Half pistol grip 
stock. of American walnut, steel butt plate. 
Chambered .for regular .22 Short, also for .22 
Long Rifle cartridge. (When ordering, SPECIFI- 
CALLY MENTION CALIBER WANTED, EITHER 
-22 SHORT OR .22 LONG RIFLE.) .22 Short magazine 
holds 15 cartridges. .22 Long Rifle magazine holds 10 car- 
tridges. Rear sight with screw adjustment for elevation. 
White metal bead front sight. Length taken down 19 










SPECIFICATIONS: No. 12A 
“Standard’’ Grade. Slide action, 
take down, hammerless, solid breech; 

22 inch round barrel; straight grip, walnurc 
stock fitted with rubber butt plate. Chambered 
to take without adjustment .22 Short, .22 Long and 
+22 Long Rifle cartridges. Magazine holds 15 Short, 

12 Long or 10 Long Rifle cartridges. May also be had for 
-22 Short cartridge only. Rear sight with screw adjustment 
for elevation. White metal bead front sight. Length taken 
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Do You Want a 
Bike for Christmas? 


Not too early to begin thinking about Christmas and the 
possibility of getting a bicycle from Dad, Grandad, Uncle 
or Big Brother. What could they give you that would mean 
as much for several years to come—in real, red-blooded 
fun and rugged health— to help you increase your earnings 
—your self-reliance—your independence. 

And, of course, you will want it equipped with the New 
Departure Multiple Disc Clutch Coaster Brake. You can 
get it on any make of bicycle. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 
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Be Woche 
ou can stop him 
with PETERS.... 


SHELLS YOU CAN SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 
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‘ EN the frost is on the pumpkin”—those 
are the days! 

To roam the fields on these crisp autumn days 
that stimulate blood action—then it’s great just 
to be alive. 

The forest foliage is resplendent in its reds and 
purples and golds—not even the colors of a rainbow 
are blended so beautifully. 

As a hunter, you are following in the footsteps of 
Daniel Boone and Davy Crockett and Kit Carson 
—heroes all. 

Don’t you thrill to the very thought of hunting? 
Was there ever sweeter “‘music’’ than that your little 
Beagle makes as he brings the rabbits around? 

And, finally, to cap it all—your Peters ammuni- 
tion—these are shells that truly stand by you—shells 
you can shoot with greater confidence—shells that 
“bring home the bacon’’. 


To learn why Peters shells are best, write for free booklet 
entitled “‘What Happens After The Shot Is Fired.” 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Department K-47 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


New York San Francisco 






“The Shell That 
Stands By You 
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| “Oh, well—”’ Jimmy dismissed the 
| matter with a shrug and picked up an un- 
inviting textbook on electro dynamics. 

By means known only to themselves, Lou 
and Syemour obtained possession of the key 
to the boxing room. After the party en- 
tered they locked the door, isolating the 
room from the Saturday activities of the 
large gym. In addition to the principals 
and seconds there were two classmates of 
Jimmy’s and two of Hayden’s and a first 
classman, Bolton, who was the referee. The 
two principals stripped to the waist and 
while Lou was slipping on the gloves Jimmy 
carefully studied his large opponent. Now 
that Hayden was meeting Jimmy as an 
equal the scowl that usually marred his face 
was gone. In its place there was an eager- 
ness that Jimmy had never seen before. It 
revealed an unbounded confidence in him- 
self and Jimmy, noting with admiration the 
seasoned muscles rippling along Hayden’s 
powerful shoulders, knew that regardless of 
what he did to the plebe he was in for some 
severe punishment himself. 

Bolton called the two to the center of the 
ring, inspected the gloves, gave them the 
usual directions and sent them back to their 
corner, carefully omitting the formality of 
hand shaking. The time keeper tapped the 
bell and the two cadets rushed to the center 
of the ring for a final settlement of their 
differences. 

Jimmy, knowing the powerful animus that 
moved his opponent, expected a wild rush 
at the beginning. But he was not prepared 
| for the ferocious onslaught that greeted him. 
It was as though a wild bull were charging 
him, and as blow after blow rained on him 
he wisely guarded his face and body with 
his fists and arms and allowed the first rush 
to spend itself harmlessly on his well guarded 
body. Hayden soon realized his mistake. 
The shower of blows eased up as the larger 
man looked for an opening and Jimmy, taking 
him at an unguarded instant, unleashed an 
uppercut that caught the plebe squarely on 
the chin with a resounding smack. 

Jimmy gasped. The blow, hard enough 
| to fell an ox, hardly jolted his man, and 
| Jimmy danced quickly away to avoid the 
|left hook to his unguarded right ear. The 
| left hook was coming—Hayden boxed well— 
| but it did nothing more than brush his nose 
as it whizzed by. Hayden now realized that 
he was up against a skillful opponent, and 
Jimmy appreciated that if he were not to 
be worsted he must find something more 
vulnerable than the plebe’s jaw. Conse- 
quently both boxers worked at a slower 
tempo for a moment, searching for possible 
openings, warily concealing their own 
weaknesses from the other. A few passes, 
a couple of clinches, and the bell ended the 
first round. 

“Better go for his body,” whispered Lou 
as he sponged Jimmy off. “You'll break 
your wrist on that solid jaw of his.” 

Jimmy nodded. He had already decided 
on that course of action. When he left his 
corner at the bell he carried the fight to his 
opponent by a quick feint to the head fol- 
lowed by a succession of rabbit punches to 
the body. Hayden clinched, and when the 
referee passed between them Jimmy stepped 
lightly away in anticipation of another rush. 
The rush came, but clever footwork on his 
part enabled him to sidestep most of the 
charge and Hayden windmilled futilely in 
the empty air. Before he recovered his 
balance Jimmy was in with a vicious right 
to the body, but hardly had he delivered it 
when Hayden retaliated with a left hook 
that caught his unguarded head and sent 
him reeling to the ropes. Hayden was after 
him like a shot, mercilessly pounding blow 
after blow on his head until in desperation 
Jimmy clinched for time to put up his guard. 
When the referee broke them Jimmy stepped 
lightly away and kept out of Hayden’s 
reach until his head cleared. The plebe, 
believing he was on the verge of victory, 
over pressed the fight and left an opening 
that Jimmy was quick to take. He hooked 
a left to the plebe’s head and as Hayden’s 
fist shot up on guard Jimmy rained blow 
after blow on the unguarded body. It was 
now Hayden’s turn to give way to the 
ropes, and when the bell ended the round he 
was gasping for breath. 

Jimmy nearly collapsed in his corner while 
Lou and one of his classmates worked 
feverishly over him. “Keep after the body,” 
reminded Lou as his princinal took a draught 
at the water bottle. ‘‘You’re cutting his 
wind. Land a couple in his solar plexus and 
watch him crumple. But don’t forget to 
keep your head guarded. A few more blows 
like the last round and you'll be listening 
to the birdies.” 
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“T can hear them tweeting now,” grinned 
Jimmy, his strength returning under the 
reaction of the wet sponges. “That plebe 
is one heavy hitter.” 

Keeping his head guarded as well as he 
could, Jimmy continued his body tactics in 
the next round. Hayden’s wind was growing 
appreciably shorter, and he was trying 
desperately to end the fight with a shower 
of knockout blows. But Jimmy, dancing 
lightly away from this formidable attack, 
forced the plebe to waste his wind and 
strength in fanning the air or in landing in- 
effective blows on his guard. In spite of this, 
however, Hayden found his mark often 
enough to leavy Jimmy severely jolted at 
the end of the round, and when still one 
more round had ended Jimmy was in a 
considerable daze. 

““A beautiful map you’ve got, I don’t 
think,” said Lou grimly as he surveyed 
Jimmy’s battered face. ‘But I’d rather 
look like you than feel like Hayden. He’s all 
in, Jimmy. Watch him this round. If he 
wins it’s got to be this round or never. 
His wind is gone like a flat tire. He’ll make 
one desperate effort to end the fight. If 
you can live through it, you’ve got him.” 

Jimmy nodded. He jumped up at the 
bell and darted into the ring. Nothing 
wrong with his wind. But how queer and 
dazed his head felt! Wheels going round 
and round. He instinctively sidestepped as 
Hayden rushed him, and landed a body 
blow that made the plebe gasp for breath. 
The plebe was on him again. But Jimmy 
sensed that the end of Hayden’s endurance 
was near. He danced away and concen- 
trated all his faculties on footwork to keep 
away from those man-killing blows. Now 
the blows were weakening. He even caught 
one on his jaw without blinking. It was his 
turn now. He abandoned his defensive 
tactics and jumped into his opponent with 
both fists working like steam hammers. His 
head was still ringing, but his wind was as 
good as ever and he smeared his opponent 
with hooks, jabs, rabbit punches, uppercuts, 
everything that his untiring body could 
deliver. Hayden was weakening rapidly. 
He was gasping like a fish out of water and 
his face was no longer the invulnerable 
target that it had been. But there was 
no quitting, no sign of surrender on the 
plebe’s grim face. Even as Jimmy punishe< 
him unmercifully he saw the plebe collect 
his wool-gathering faculties for one last 
effort, saw his body crouch pantherlike, saw 
his right arm shoot back for one final bid 
for victory, saw the blow coming direct for 
his unguarded face—and elected to meet it 
with payment in kind. Jimmy’s right arm 
shot out to the unprotected jaw of his bitterly 
fighting opponent, but even as he felt his 
blow land the universe split into a starry 
constellation and he felt himself crumpling 
to the mat. 

He felt a wet sponge on his face and opened 
his eyes. His hand went to his hurt jaw and 
he rubbed it ruefully. He looked up, expect- 
ing to see the triumphant plebe standing 
over him. Hayden was not to be seen. He sat 
up. There was Hayden, prostrate on the 
floor. At that moment the plebe blinked his 
eyes, passed his hand across his forehead 
wonderingly, and sat up in a stunned manner. 
The eyes of the two vanquished fighters met, 
and they struggled to their feet simul- 
taneously. Jimmy held out his hand. Hay- 
den took it, but his grip was cold; there was 
no message of friendship in his grasp. True, 
the look of animcsity had died in his eyes, 
replaced by a cold if somewhat puzzled 
respect, but the friendship Jimmy sought 
was lacking. 

“T’m glad to know you, Paul,” said 
Jimmy with as friendly a srrile as he could 
muster. He was a little hurt by the plebe’s 
attitude. 

“Thanks,” said the other, and released 
his hand. That was all. The plebe accepted 
the recognition, but would not admit that it 
gave him any pleasure to know the upper 
class man. Without another word he turned 
and left the room. Frank looked at Jim 
apologetically. 

“Don’t think too hard of him, Jim,” he 
begged. ‘He’s really an awfully good sport 
at heart. He’s just a little at sea because he 
couldn’t lick you. Give him time to puzzle 
it out.” 

Jimmy srriled a little. “Any friend of 
yours, Frank, has a friend in me. We'll 
pull him through somehow. Run along with 
him and keep him out of trouble.” 

“Frank will have to keep him out of 
trouble if anyone will,” remarked Lou as he 
took Jimmy down to the training room for 2 
much needed massage.” Since you’ve rec- 
ognized him you can’t very well continue 
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forcing him to toe the mark. And if he 
doesn’t, those five demerits won’t last him 
two gs 

“Don’t be so blooming cheerful,” said 
Jimmy as he sprawled upon the table and 
lou began to work. “And don’t leave me 
any more crippled than you found me.” 
Lou dug his thumbs energeti-ally into the 
bruised flesh, and Jimmy winced and held his 
peace. 

Paul Hayden quickly made one thing clear. 
He was not going to take advantage of 
Jimmy’s recognition to fall down on the job. 
If possible, his equipment was spoonier, his 
appearance neater, his actions more punctual, 
than when Jimmy was continually behind 
him. Jimmy admired the plebe for this. 
It was an unspoken admission that since he 
could not whip the upper class men he would 
continue to obey orders. But not even this 
could heal the vague hurt that Jimmy felt at 
the unresponsiveness of the plebe. 

“It’s like this,” he told Lou shortly before 
the upper classes left for Christmas leave. 
‘Both Hayden and I believe in West Point. 
There’s nothing we wouldn’t do for the 
place. In addition, we both have a sneaking 
fondness for Frank. And yet—while Hay- 
den doesn’t hate me, he certainly doesn’t 
bubble ever with enthusiasm when I’m 
around. He’s a good man, Lou, and I'd like 


to be his friend. But he won’t let me. 
What’s the answer?” 

‘Lou shrugged his shoulders. ‘Why 
worry? He loses more by not being your 
friend than you do. It isn’t every plebe who 
has the chance to become the bosom friend 
of the Army quarterback.” 

“Rot!” laughed Jimmy. “And yet—if he 
does feel that way, that’s probably why he 
won’t be friends. Just because he may think 
it’ll be an advantage to him. Well, I guess 
I'll have to forget him and concentrate on 
pumping a little math into Frank’s cranium. 
Judging from his grades, there’s no end of 
room for it.” 

““A sweet Christmas leave you'll have, 
Jimmy, staying here doing the academic 
stuff. More honor to you!” 

The great exodus of the three upper classes 
began at noon the day before Christmas Eve. 
The only upper classr-en who remained were 
those turned out for the finals and a very 
few who preferred to stay at the Point for 
riding and winter sports rather than visit 
elsewhere. Jimmy proclaimed himself of the 
latter number, and to lend color to his claims 
he spent some hours daily in exploring the 
bridle paths that wound among the hills, or 
in stickwork with the indoor polo balls in the 
long riding hall. ‘The rest of his time he 

(Continued on page 66) 





he Epic Epidemic 
(Continued from page 29) 











“Go on, boys, I'll make it all right. I 
must have this picture,”’ says the Millionaire 
Thrill-craver and Neucleuser of Zoos, which 
was also an unexpected piece of luck we had 
not counted on to meet up with over Pinky 
Taylor’s Immortal Eni. 

So we three heaved back on the line, slow 
at first, just to let Amy know enough to cling 
tighter to the tree and also to see how much 
strain the young fir or pine tree would take 
without cracking. Things in Alaska are 
sometimes tough and this tree was no excep- 
tion. It had to be tough that day when the 
Minor’s crew put on drama ashore. Well, we 
pulled pretty gentle until the tree curved 
around like an evergreen arch with Amy 
clawing her way around to the top side of the 
arch and thereby loosening her clutch of the 
tree to her bosom. Then Morce sung out a 
yelp and we let go the line simultaneous. 

There was a “‘swissh” of the young tree 
springing aloft. There was a dark blot 
smudging out the sky-scape in as periect a 
curve as you ever saw where Amy had gone 
over the top. And there was Amy galloping 
toward the shore, just like a big fur covered 
rubber bear she bounced up so high and come 
down merely touching her bouncers before 
she was going onward again. 

And there was us Dauntless Three tearing 
after Amy to see if she was hurt, just as if a 
bear could gallop about sixty knots an hour 
and not be feeling like a million. And after 
us come the Jason Movie outfit and the 
Millionaire Thrill-craver and I never saw a 
man of his burthen and displacement travel 
so fast while laughing at the good time he was 
having. And when he weakened some and 
asked would we give him a tow, Morce and I 
slung first aid to speeding Millionaire while 
Tony romped ahead to capture La Riata 
which Amy was wearing as a pendant neck- 
lace that was whipping up and down on the 
wind from Amy’s speed curves like little 
waves chasing one another. And all the 
suburban Siwashes and their families was 
chasing also. Amy was nothing if not epi- 
demic and contagious that day by the time 
we reached the beach which halted us all but 
Amy, and she leaped in and swam out and 
didn’t stop until she got to the Minor. 

That was the minute when my heart got 
low because of remembering that the Million- 
aire Neucleuser had spoken to Captain 
Steele about donating Our Amy to the zoo 
from which she had just escaped when we 
left the bent tree swing back and pitched her 
over the fence. 

“Would our gallant Commander con- 
demn poor little Amy to be a modern Daniel 
in a bear’s den?” Morce begged of me to 
tell him. 

“Daniel was a lion tamer, you poor 
prune,” I told Morce. “It was Elisha that 
told the little children if they mocked him 
he would call bears out of the wood to eat 
them up, and they did, and he did, and the 
bears did.” . . 

«Well, what I am saying is would the 
Skipper do any more thinking about danating 
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Amy to zoos in Alaska?” he says again. ‘It 
would be a good chance to desert and den 
in for the winter with Amy, if so.” 

Just then the Captain caught up with the 
parade and heard me saying to Morce in a 
sneering voice: 

“Would you desert your ship and country 
not to mention the comrade who had stood 
shoulder to shoulder with you catching Amy’s 
fleas and banging her out of bunking threc 
in a berth with us all these months to freezc 
solid in Alaska next winter?” 

“Desert what?” asks Captain Steele in our 
ear, and Morce and I had to explain a chorus, 
then a few solos, but the main tune was: 

“We think such a lot of Amy, Sir, that we 
do not want her to be a neucleus. She could 
not help catching Jo in the bear’s den because 
we trained her to that stunt. Jo is a low-life 
anyway for beating her when she was a little 
cub and snitching charity donations.” 

That was as far as we got at that lap. 

“Are you referring to my watch as a 
charity donation?” asks our gallant Com- 
mander, which was the first we knew Jo had 
lifted the Old Man’s diamond studded watch- 
fob and presentation chronometer. 

“Fortunately,” he went on, “The Bear 
caught the sneak-thief and more fortunately 
still the pool was fresh water and the watch 
case was tight. I do not think it was harmed. 
And if you think I am not grateful to The 
Bear for being the means of restoring that 
watch to me, you do not know my love for 
dumb animals. But when I tell you I have 
something from the gentleman off the Jason 
which he is donating for you boys of the 
Minor’s crew for the thrills you and The Bear 
furnished in that last wild stunt you pulled 
releasing Amy from durance, I hope you will 
show your gratitude in a fitting manner.” 

We held a cheering marathon on the beach 
for the Donator, Our Captain, Our Flag, Our 
Alaska, Our Bear, and everything anybody 
suggested. Then we went on board to an 
extra feed and a few speeches in which the 
Master-at-Arms said: 

“Christmas Fund earned by Amy; 

Two bears fifty bones. Movie scene fifty 
bones. Cheer.” 

We cheered so hard that I was the only 
one that had to suffer while hearing Pinky 
Taylor roar in my ear alone: 

“You howled about re-hearsing the 
bear...” But he got to the end of his 
cable right there. 

“You say rehearse again, Pinky,” I told 
him ere I slung him into the midst of my com- 
rades who would.take care of him for bunting 
them out of ‘Attention’ while listening to 
superior officers, ‘‘and the hearse you get 
won’t have any re.” 

At that Pinky was right about the eric 
cheer and uplift of Amy and we were so glad 
to have her permanent on board that Morce 
and I slept with our heads on her bosom that 
night and got some of her fleas just to show 
our affection, and so I could illustrate to 
Morce the difference between epic like Amy’s 
deeds and epidemic like her inhabitants. 
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Sign up. Join one of 
the greatest “training 


squads” in the world! 


Over twenty-five thousand boys are 
“in line!’ Following the training rules 
that the big coaches advocate. And 
proud to chalk up, month by month, 
their gains in weight and height! 
Send for the Free scoreboard that 
will enlist you. On it you can keep 
your record. Just follow the coaches’ 
simple rules ... given below. Right in 
your own home get the benefit of the 
kind of training that makes the real 
athletes, and keeps them fit. 


Why you'll want a Scoreboard 


That scoreboard is the proud posses- 
sion of thousands and thousands of 
boys throughout the land. Here’s why 
you'll want one, too. First, it is a 
place where you can make a record for 
yourself ...a record to be proud of, if 
you'll just follow the rules below. And 
more than that, grouped all around 
your own record are... the world’s 
records in the major sports. Giving 
the champions’ names, the date when 
each beat the previous rec- 
ord—all such matters that 
come up for discussion, time 


so 


My Personal Score Board for 
the twelve months starting 
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| Want to be tallerr 


Heavier ? 


The Coaches’ rules ...to make your 
record climb 


And here’s how to make your weight 
and height gains worth putting down 
on that scoreboard! Here are the easy, 
simple rules that the coaches lay down, 
for those in their training: Plenty of 
exercise, fresh air, sleep. Plenty of 
good, wholesome food. AND .... stay 
away from anything that may retard 
you. For instance, drinks that contain 
caffein. 

Instead, drink a mealtime drink 
that will help you score. A training 
table drink....Postum made with milk. 

It has a good, full-bodied flavor... 
that’s why the big men on the big 
teams drink it regularly and with 
relish. And in it is... not only the 
wholesomeness of the wheat and bran, 
of which Postum is made... but the 
well-rounded nourishment of milk... 
a food that you need for growth and 
strength. 

Simple to make, too. You just add 
hot milk to Instant Postum. 

So that you can know just how 
good this training table drink is, we 
will send you, along with the Score- 
board, a week’s supply of Instant 
Postum, for a start. Scoreboard and 


sample are both FREE. Send today, 


FREE... Scoreboard and Sample! 








and again. Yow/l want a 
Scoreboard. Send for it. It’s 
yours for the asking. 





Name. 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I wantto try Postum for thirty days and see how it helps my 
score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


P.—B- L,11-29 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 





Postum is one of the Post Food Products, 
Street, 





which include also Grape-N uts, Post Toasties 
and Post’s Bran Flakes. Your Grocer sells 


State 





Postum in two forms. Instant Postum, made City. 
in the cup by adding boiling water, is one of 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





the easiest drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is also easy to make, but should 





In Canada, address Canapian Postum Company, Lrp., 





e Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 








be boiled 20 minutes. _©°1929,G. F. Corp. 
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BOY CAN'T BE A GOOD SCOUT ON 


BAD FEET 











feeling “like a million dollars”’ 


rs mighty important to take care of your feet. The boy Scout 
Officials figure it’s so important that they had us make these 
shoes to special design so they’d fit the way a Scout’s shoe ought 


to fit. 


They asked us to make them of soft, strong leathers that would 
dry out soft and not get all scuffed up. That’s just what we’ve done. 
We put on extra-strong soles, too. And, oh man, what wonder- 
ful looking shoes they are! Regular shoes! The kind a fellow 
can be proud to wear anywhere, anytime. 

You ought to see them. Ask your Scout Master to tell you 
where Commonwealth Official Scout Shoes can be had. If you 


want healthy feet now and when you grow up get yourself a pair. 


You'll certainly be glad you did. 


COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO. 
WHITMAN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Made just for Scouts 


. . « to keep their feet 
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ARKITOY 


for Young Inventors! 


With Arkitoy Play Lumber you can design 
and build realistic bridges, airplanes, oil 
derricks, tractors, engines, toy furniture— 
almost anything you can think of—using the 
standardized materials that come in every 
set. No hammering or sawing—materials 
are ready to put together and you get a gen- 
erous supply in every set—(3098 pieces of Play 
Lumber, 180 machine screw bolts with hex 
nuts and 2 nickel-plated wrench-screw- 
drivers in the No. 4 set that retails for $5.00). 
Other si:es: $1.00, $2.00, $3.50. Complete 
plan boo with every set, shows great variety 
of models that can be built. Diploma and 
cash prizes awarded for original models. 


Ask the “right person" to get you a set of 
Arkitoy for Christmas! It’s the very new- 
est, latest construction toy. Sold by leading 
department stores and hardware dealers- 
or direct from the factory if your dealerca ‘t 


supply you. Free descriptive circular mailed 


on request. Write for it. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
Dept. A-11 


Watertown, Wis. 
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It Doesn’t Cramp 
Your Style! 


Do your daily dozen, climb, reach, stretch 
—knit underwear gives you perfect freedom. 
It’s absorbent, too, takes up perspiration 
constantly, dries evenly and keeps your body 
comfortable. 

Send for booklet “ Five Knit Underwear Les- 
sons”—-it will help you earn your textile badge. 
Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America 


Merchants Square Building, e 40 Worth St., 
New York City 
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HILE I was watching the motion- 

picture films recording the historic 
flight of the Graf Zeppelin around the world, 
taken by Lady Drummond Hay, and looked 
down on the wild wastes of Russian forests 
passing below, long winding rivers with now 
and then a clearing and a small village to be 
seen clustered around a church clearly show- 
ing the religious nature of the people living 
|in these almost isolated regions, it made me 
think of the scenes I saw with Mr. Hawley 
while drifting over the wild forest wastes of 
northern Canada on our flight toward 
Labrador in the International Gordon 
Bennett Balloon Cup Race, in 1910, when 
we landed in just such a spot and wandered 
for ten days in search of signs of human 
habitation. 

The route of the Graf Zeppelin lay near 
Davinsk, Viatka, and across the Steppes of 
Siberia near Yakutsk and Nikolaievsk, far 
north of the more inhabited portions of 
China. This was the longest part of the 
voyage, from Friedrichshafen to Tokio— 
6,800 miles—and it was made in one hundred 
and one hours. 





set out on December 3, 1677 from Plymouth 
and after locting the Coasts of Chile and 
Peru, he refitted his ships in what is now 
known as Drake’s Bay near San Francisco. 
He then sailed across the Pacific, through the 
Indian Ocean and around the Cape of Good 
Hope, reaching England November 3, 1580 
with only one ship remaining of the original 
five. 

Last summer I looked with a feeling of 
profound awe upon Drake’s imposing statue 
standing on the famous Hoe in Plymouth and 
felt a thrill as I realized what it must have 
meant to be the first man to actually sail 
around the world. I remember too my own 
deep thrill at arriving in New York after 
completing the journey westward. 

If the speed of transportation is a measure 
of civilization how much we must have de- 
veloped in recent years.’ The era of great 
leviathans of the skies has only just begun. 
Last summer I went up to Howden near 
Doncaster and Hull in Yorkshire, England. 
There I entered cne of the largest airship- 
sheds in England and saw a great airship 
almost completed and 
being gassed, which is 





As we watched the 
| desolate scenes below we 
saw at the same time 
scenes of the life on 
board, a strange con- 
trast; Lady Hay cooking 
in the electric kitchen 
with the good-natured ° 
chef, the diligent news- 
paper correspondents 
writing on their type- 
writers news for the 
eager world to read, a 
playful kitten uncon- 
cerned by the lofty 
perch on the window 
sill, and many @ jovial — Frmumnnmemsrusommm 
toast drunk with evident 
zest by Dr. Eckener and Captain Lehmann. 

We saw the Japanese sailors scurrying 
around on the ground pulling the great “God 
of the Air’ down in Tokio, later we seemed 
to sail over the clouds of the Pacific Ocean 
and along the rocky shores to Los Angeles 
(made in 68 hours), again we looked down 
upon the majestic tops of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and wild wastes of uninhabited districts 
over New Mexico, to change in a moment to 
the outline of Grant Park, Chicago, on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, and the welcome 
sight of the mammoth hangar at Lakehurst 
with its roomy portals swung wide to receive 
the first globe-trotters by air. Twenty-one 
days, seven hours, and thirty-four minutes; 
two hundred and sixty-three hours, forty- 
three minutes flying time, for a voyage of 
twenty-thousand miles. American Army 
Aviators in 1924 took six months to make the 
flight by aeroplane although they were in the 
air only three hundred and sixty-three hours. 

How different from the trip of Fernando 
Magellan who left Seville, Spain August 10, 
1519, four hundred and ten years ago, with 
five small vessels and two hundred and 
thirty-seven men. He first reached the Rio 
de la Plata in South America, then sailed 
south by Terra del Fuego, even today among 
the most desolate regions in the world. 
There he discovered the Straits which bear 
his name and after passing through them 
spent over three months battling with scurvy 
and starvation till on April 27, 1521, was killed 
in the Philippines. After a year more had 
passed, only one ship, the Victoria, com- 
manded by Sebastian del Cano, returned to 
Seville, on September 8, 1522, and of the two 
hundred and thirty-seven men only eighteen 
came back to tell of their adventures. 

A half century later Sir Francis Drake 
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Questions 


1. What is a “Great Circle’’? 
an example of a 


3. What is a 
4. What is a “Mercator Pro- 
5. What is the “variation” of 
6. What is the “‘deviation” of 
7. What is air made of? 
8. What does air weigh? 


9. What are the ‘‘ Doldrums”’? 
10. What are 





the technical term for 
being inflated with 
hydrogen gas. There 
stood the tremendous 
framework 709 feet long 
all made of triangular 
duralumin girders. (Du- 
ralumin is an alloy of 
aluminum very light and 
strong) 133 feet in 
diameter with a dis- 
placement of 150 tons, 
larger in tonnage than 
any of the early vessels 
that sailed the seas. 
There at the sides and 
in the rear gondola were 
six “‘Condor’ engines giving a total of 4,200 
horse-power which will enable her to make a 
speed of 71.5 miles per hour with one hundred 
passengers, mails and fuel for 3,500 miles. 
The R-r00 was built to provide air service 
between England, Egypt and India where 
elaborate facilities and large hangars have 
already been built. When we entered the 
hangar the officer in charge brought out some 
rubber soled ‘“‘sneakers” which he requested 
us to put on so there would be no danger of 
striking a spark from the nails in our shoes, 
for in the process of putting hydrogen gas into 
the cells some of it may leak out and if 
ignited would cause an explosion. I had a 
clear rental picture of the Los Angeles and 
the Graf Zeppelin which I had visited upon its 
arrival at Lakehurst and as they were side by 
side in the naval hangar, 1 could easily 
compare them in size, shape and structure. 
As compared with them, the R-z00 was much 
thicker through the middle and seered very 
much stouter although its lines were drawn 
with the utmost grace and seemed perfectly 
proportioned; as we approached beneath 
the great structure as large as the Mauretania 
covered over with its silver-gray outer skin, 
we gained the impression of its being tre- 
mendously strong, in fact it is about one-third 
larger in volume than the Graf Zeppelin. 
We climbed the ladder leading from the 
floor to the pilot house and navigator’s cabin. 
Here we saw the new form of apparatus for 
steering, both the vertical or directional 
rudder and the horizontal rudders or eleva- 
tors, which cause the dirigible to ascend or 
descend dynamically. Here are the elaborate 
controls governing the release of water ballast 
from all parts of the ship and to open the 
gas valves in the gas cells when necessary. 
(Concluded on page 43) 
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Questions that require more than 75 words to answer must be ignored. 
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Ricardo Adopts an Orphan 


(Concluded from page 21 








At first, the cramped space would not per- 
mit Old Sorehead to turn tail in safety and 
‘lee. But not thirty seconds had passed before 
all thought of flight had left his mind. His 
whole heart was set on slaying his attacker. 

Roaring with pain and rage, the big beasts 
fought now like a pair of mighty boxers, with 
every blow leaving its mark in blood, now 
like wrestlers striving for a hold, now like 
dogs, tearing at each other with their teeth. 

Time and time again they fell under the 
power of each other’s blows, blows that would 
have broken the back of an ox. 

Old Sorehead was the worse hurt of the 
two. But his injuries merely increased his 
fury. He carried the attack to the female, 
and his superior weight drove her step by 
step back through the sumac and out onto 
the grassy shelf that bordered the canyon. 

Ricardo, gaining an eminence above them, 
watched the fighters. , 

Together they rolled clear of the sumac, in 
an embrace from which both emerged with 
wounds that would have meant the death of 
other animals. Their long claws on their hind 
feet had torn gaping wounds in one another’s 
bellies. 

From his perch on the eminence, Ricardo 
excitedly watched the battle. Now each was 
striving with every vestige of its tremendous 
power to slay the other. [ach seemed to 
have lost all sense of pain. Otherwise, they 
would perforce have ceased their combat. 
tach was spurred on by a single purpose— 
to kill the other regardless of cost. 

In his excitement Ricardo barked. But the 
duelers had neither eyes nor ears for anything 
hut each other. Ricardo watched them flail 
one another with those spiked paws that’ were 
red with blood, watched them clench, wrestle, 
fall together, tearing with teeth and claws, 
in their duel to the death. 

Neither knew it when one of the cubs, 
seeking to rush from its place of refuge to a 
spot where its brother huddled, scampered 
into the path of one of Old Sorehead’s ter- 
rific charges. The great bears met with a 
roar, fell heavily, one on top of the other 
and the cub’s life was snuffed out in a twink- 
ling as the fighters dropped on it and rolled 
clear. 

lor nearly ten minutes the battle raged. 
Neither gave quarter. Neither attempted to 
avoid the attacks of the other. Both were 
red eyed with the lust to kill. 

But they were fighting with more labored 
efforts. Their breath came in hurried gasps. 
Loss of blood was weakening them both. 

Soon Old Sorehead was cocking his head 
to one si ‘e to see. A smash of the female’s 
paw had torn one eye away. But he did not 
slacken his attack. Instead, he sought to 
clench with his adversary, to sink his teeth 
in her throat. 

At length, his plan succeeded. They fell 
in a final embrace. Old Sorehead’s teeth 
tore the female’s throat. But as she ripped 
herself from his. hold, she blinded the bigger 
hear with a blow, and almost instantly, as he 
groped blindly, rendered his hind quarters 
useless by breaking his back. 

They flung apart, Old Sorehead sitting up, 
groping, blind, a horrible remnant of the 
huge sleek creature he had’ been but a brief 
time before, the she-bear gasping her life away. 

She rushed to a final attack. The two 
poised an instant on the edge of the canyon. 
She struggled desperately an instant to keep 
from being carried over the precipice. For a 
moment, she clung to the brink then hurtled 
off into space with what was left of Old 
Sorehead. 

Ricardo heard the clatter of stones on the 
canyon floor far below. 

He trotted warily to the edge and looked 
over, moved stiffly about the battle ground 
for a few minutes, on edge at the smell of 
blood, then went on about his business 
without a backward glance. 

Ricardo’s nerves were still a bit jumpy. 
He “saw things” every time that a bush 
moved suspiciously in the wind. The experi- 
ence of having twice nearly run into a bear 
within a very short time had given him a 
fright which had not yet worn off. 

Until nearly sundown, Ricardo hunted in 
the hills, going wherever the whim prompted 
him, _ Investigating bear tracks here, the 
remains of a camp fire there beside the trail. 
Once he stole ‘along the bank watching 
a beaver push its way downstream with a 
log four times its length in its teeth. Once 
he paused a moment to watch a cow moose, 
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followed by her awkward calf, plunge noisily 
out of the lily beds in the lake and gc 
crashing like a runaway locomotive into the 
thicket. He waited to see what had startled 
the great beast, saw that it was a black bear. 
and went on in disgust. 

It seemed to be a gala day for bears. They 
were everywhere. 

On his way homeward, Ricardo trotted 
once again to the narrow shelf of land where 
the duel had been fought that morning. 
Even before he emerged from the sumac, he 
heard a whimpering and crying that told 
him of the presence of a cub. 

Very cautiously, indeed, Ricardo looked 
about before he came out of the brush that 
sheltered him. Every instinct told him that 
where there is a cub, there is a mother bear 
with murder in her heart. His dog memory 
did not necessarily connect the death of the 
she-bear with this wee cub. So Ricardo was 
cautious. 

Very much on the alert, he studied the cub. 
Cautiously he stepped out into the open. 
The cub spied him. Much to Ricardo’s 
astonishment, it hurried toward him. The 
dog got out of the little creature’s way. But 
it followed him up. d 

That amazed Ricardo. It stirred his in- 
terest almost to the bursting point. Never 
had so small a creature shown such utter 
fearlessness. 

Ricardo studied the little animal. He saw 
no signs of hostility on its part. It was 
whimpering, making a strange combination 
of sounds, like a baby and a puppy all rolled 
into one. 

Ricardo did not let the cub come too close. 
With dignified, high steps he circled just 
out of reach of the little creature. Finally, 
he examined it with his nose. But it smelled 
so strongly and unpleasantly of bear that he 
withdrew and started deliberately through 
the sumac, out toward the trail that led 
homeward. 

To his surprise, the whimpering baby bear 
followed him. Ricardo was just a wee bit 
exasperated to be trailed in that way by a 
pleading, fussy infant. It did not help his 
dignity at all. 

Besides, it gave him a continual feeling 
that a she-bear might charge out of the brush 
at any moment. That was always the thing 
that cubs brought about, a charge cf a rattle- 
headed, open-jawed mother. 

Finally, Ricardo got a little weary of the 
continual pursuit. He turned in the trail and 
uttered a single sharp bark, a peremptory 
order to the cub to go back where he had 
come from. ‘ 

The cub stopped as if he had been jer'e1 
to a standstill by an unseen rope about his 
neck, stopped and sat down, staring in com- 
plete astonishment at the big collie. 

The bark was a new noise. The cub cocked 
his head as he studied Ricardo, as if at- 
tempting to fathom the cause of the phe- 
nomenon of that explosive noise. 

The unexpected reaction to his bark both 
surprised and interested Ricardo. He, too, 
stopped a moment, staring at the cub. 
Then, with a grunt, he turned and went on. 
But almost at once, the cub scrambled to its 
feet and waddled after him, whimpering, 
asking the big collie in eloquent baby-bear 
language to please wait. 

Ricardo could very easily have lost the cub 
in a twinkling. But his curiosity was so 
aroused by the tiny animal’s persistent hust- 
ling after him that he kept turning to see 
what the little creature would do next. 

Soon, he became engrossed in the pursuit 
by the cub. He found himself enjoying it. 
He would slip up to one side of the trail and 
watch the cub hurry along unsuspectingly 

below him, whereupon he would bound from 
his hiding place and go ahead again. 

Ricardo was having a very interesting 
game of hide and seek when the sun went 
down and the hills began to change colors 
with the swift approach of darkness. 

The result was that he and his follower had 
emerged in the clearing where the Kimball 
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cabin stood, before he realized that he had 
brought into the very presence of his master | 
a specimen of the one creature which he | 
loathed most. 

The instant that the thought flashed over 
Ricardo, he whirled and uttered a tre- 
mendous bark, a command which meant for 
the cub to fade into the brush and get entirely 
out of the vicinity. 

Once more the cub was astonished into a 
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‘ sitting posture. And once more Ricardo was 
too interested by that sudden reaction to do 
anything but stare at the little bear. 

| ‘That was the picture that Kimball saw in 

the gathering darkness when he turned at 

the sound of Ricardo’s bark—the big collie 
and the wee bear with their eyes fixed curi- 
ously upon each other. 

| Kimball burst into laughter. Ricardo 
heard the sound, whirled guiltily. His tail 
drooped a moment. He looked uncertainly 
from Kimball to the comical little cub. 

At that moment the cub started once more 
to waddle toward him. 

Ricardo rushed at it with a burst of bark- 
ing, dashed all around it very evidently at- 
tempting to drive it off. Years of training 
and observation made that action impera- 
tive, to drive off the bear. 

The wee cub stood the hullabaloo for a mo- 
ment. Then, with a squeal of fright, he 
hurried to Kimball and clamped his forepaws 
about the man’s leg. 

Ricardo halted, nonplussed. His eloquent 
eyes confessed his sense of guilt at having 
brought a bear on the place. And, too, they 
showed that Kimball’s laughter was stinging; 
Ricardo’s dignity was easily wounded. 

The great collie ceased barking. He looked 
up apologetically at Kimball. He eyed the 
cub and barked, offering in dog language to 
compensate for his error in bringing the 
creature into the clearing, by driving it away 
again. 

But at that moment Beatrice completely 
befuddled him by rushing onto the scene, 
making strange little crooning sounds of de- 
light, and gathering the tiny cub up in her 
arms, 

Her mother, too, joined them and shared in 
stroking the little bear. 

“Better get him some warm milk in a 
bottle,” Kimball suggested. ‘He’s just 
about all in. He’s not more, than two or 
three months old, I should guess. Ricardo’s 
walked the little legs off.” 

Ricardo became more and more puzzled 
as the family devoted themselves to minister- 
ing to the cub. He sat by with a quizzical 
expression on his face while the bear sucked 
hungrily on a nursing bottle of milk. He 
watched with keen interest as the little fellow 
gradually finished his meal and began to 
wobble sleepily. 

“Better get him a box of straw, Bee,” 

Kimball suggested. ‘‘This fellow’s going to 

fall over sound asleep in about one minute. 

He’s too full to stay awake.” 

Ricardo did not even accompany Beatrice 


to the barn. He stayed on the spot, watchizg | 
the cub suspiciously until she had returned 
with a small box filled with straw. 

He got expectantly to his feet as Kimbuil | 
lifted the cub and set it in the box of straw. | 
His nose quivered in the evident expectation | 
that the cub was now to be set down to be 
chased off. 

But when it was placed in the box and 
stretched out flat on its back, yawned once 
and went promptly to sleep, Ricardo eyed 
his master questioningly. It really appeared 
as if the bear was not to be chased off after all. 

Kimball carried box and bear to the rear 
of the barn, set it down carefully, while 
Mrs. Kimball and Beatrice hovered about. 
Such a fuss over a bear! Ricardo stuck his 
nose into the box and uttered a single sharp 
bark. 

“Stop it!” snapped Kimball. 

That command settled Ricardo’s doubts. | 
The family were pleased with the bear. 

Ricardo’s tail again went aloft. His tongue 
lolled contentedly. He sat down beside the 
box and grinned complacently at Kimball. 

Kimball began to chuckle. 

“*You’re a shrewd one,” he said. 

Ricardo cocked one ear attentively. 

“Five minutes ago, you were so ashamed 
of that bear that you didn’t know what to do 
about it. But now that you see we like the 
cub, you’re trying to pretend that you 
brought it home to us on purpose. You're a | 
shrewd one, you are!” 

Ricardo’s brush wagged. 

Beatrice hugged the shaggy neck. Ricardo 
accepted the caress as if he had been expect- 
ing it. He continued to smile with self- 
satisfaction. 

“Well, come on,” Kimball said to the dog, 
winking at his wife, “‘Let’s go in.” 

But Ricardo merely acknowledged the in- 
vitation and declined with thanks. He rose a 
moment, walked completely around the box 
and then lay down close beside it. 

The family left him there. 

“Lord have pity on the creature, man, bird, 
or beast,” Kimball remarked with a chuckle, 
“that tries to come within fifty feet of that 
boxful of bear. Ricardo considers that cub 
as his personal property.” 

“What will we do with the cub,” Beatrice 
demanded eagerly. 

A whimpering and scratching sounded 
from the box. Then came a sharp, explosive 
bark. The whimpering and the scratching 
stopped. All was silent. 

“T think,” observed Kimball, ‘that his 
boss will look after him.” 
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Their farm carts are not real carts. They 
also are taken out of some picture book, and 
they are decorated and painted in a fancy 
manner; while the great horses, heavy 
brutes with tufts of long haired fetlocks 
neatly combed around their feet, and some 
of them with the hair around their mouth 
and chin combed and waxed like a man’s 
mustache and whiskers, were driven tandem. 
Most of the roads are so narrow that there 
is barely room for two automobiles to pass 
each other between the houses; the latter 
are often flush with the street. There is 
sometimes, however a narrow strip of paving 
for a sidewalk. ‘These village houses are 
very small affairs; there is not room to swing 
a cat in any of them. They are toy houses, 
beautiful and old. 

I visited one antique shop in Southampton 
where I was admiring the oaken timber in 
the ceiling. The proprietor looked at me 
and smiled. 

“Yes, those are handsome beams. This 
house was built in the year 1500!” 
They do not change anything in England, 
and I am mighty glad of it. Still, the old 
city gateways in the middle of a street do 
produce traffic jams, for automobiles can 
go through but one at a time. In America 
we would either tear such gateways down, 
thus spoiling most interesting and beautiful 
relics, or we would build a bridge over them 
or tunnel under them. You see, we are a 
different people. We have not the reverence 
for old things that everybody seems to have 
in Old England. 


ON LONG ISLAND, for instance, a 
wonderful old house once‘ stood near 
the Long Island Railroad. Its long, sloping 
roof reached almost to the ground. It had 
a double door with a-fanlight in the top 





part and a big brass knocker in the middle. | 
It was left vacant for a while and was 
literally carried off piecemeal by vandals, 
so that nothing but a depression in the, 
ground was left to mark the spot where this 
old house, built in 1678, once stood. Now 
imagine what would happen in America to 
one of those picturesque abbeys, castles, 
forts or manor houses whose ruins dot the 
whole surface of England! If such a ruin 
were placed even in the Borough of Queens, 
it would not last a week. The vandals of 
our country would carry it off piecemeal. 
Yes, we Americans have something to learn 
from our foreign brothers and one thing is a 
respect for LAW and another, for beautiful 
things. 

OBEDIENCE TO LAW is a lesson our 
Scouts are teaching the people of the United 
States; but I will say in defense of America, 
that this lawlessness has but lately crept into 
our country and is not of American origin. 
It is, however, so prevalent to-day that no 
building, private or public, is safe from de- 
struction unless it is guarded day and night. 

If such a state of affairs existed in Eng- 
land, there would be no grand old cathedral in 
which to preserve the Round Table of King | 
Arthur. Apparently, nothing is destroyed | 
in England. Even time and the elements | 
deal gently with the landmarks. Of course, | 
the old castles were badly used during the | 
civil and the border wars. 

With some of the Scouts I visited Wales, 
and I made up my mind that nobody knew 
how to spell in that land and that old 
Chaucer, the poet, must have been their 
spelling master. If one heard anyone pro- 
nounce a name, one had no idea how to 
spell it, and if one saw a name spelled, one 
had no idea how to pronounce it. We saw 
lots of dungeons where our ancestors used 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


to put others of our ancestors with whom 
they disagreed; but, thank the good Lord, 
the hollyhocks and bluebells are now growing 
in the terrible dungeons. 

At the suggestion of one of our Scouts, I 
am thinking of preserving the soles of my 
shoes, because they walked over so many 
sacred places, over the graves of so many 
historic characters, that it seems a shame 
to profane them by trailing them through 
ordinary dirt. 

England has more graveyards to the 
square inch than any place I ever saw. All 
the grave stones are covered with lichens 
and moss and look as if they were a thousand 
vears old. By the way, there is a dog 
called Rufus who is buried close up to the 
church where Shakespeare’s body lies, and 
it has a headstone all its own, just the same 
as that of the great men surrounding it. 

I stopped at Ann Hathaway’s cottage— 
Shakespeare’s sweetheart, you know—and I 
asked the lady there if Ann was at home. 
She quietly remarked: 

“Miss Hathaway is resting and cannot be 
disturbed.” 

So I went to the hotel adjoining the church 
and I asked the porter for Mr. William 
Shakespeare. He replied, ‘‘This is the 
Sabbath Day, Sir, and Mr. Shakespeare is in 
*hurch.” 

Consequently, I did not see either of these 
worthies. But I did see the land in which 
they lived and saw American Scouts stand, 
hat in hand, where these great people once 
iwelt. It is a wonderful sensation to come 
ip slap-bang, face to face with history with 
which we have been familiar for so long a 
time that we look upon it as legendary; to 
stand in the banquet hall where Sir Walter 


Raleigh once stood, for instance, makes such 
a person real to us, and we discover for the 
first time that Quéen Elizabeth, who had 
previously been'to us but a picture of an 
impossible person in a long, tight waisted 
dress with stiff ruff about her neck, was a 
real woman, and that Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who was previously naught to us but a fairy 
prince out of a story book, did once live. 

Yes, it was a great thing for THE SCOUTS 
to visit the Old Country, to see open before 
them the First Volume of American History 
and to see all around them the people from 
whom sprang the first Americans. It made 
the bonds of relationship closer; it made it 
seem impossible that all the boys at that 
great camp, where there were miles and 
miles of tents, where there were miles and 
miles of friends and comrades, should ever 
under any circumstances take up arms 
against each other. Of course, it is natural 
that we should feel friendly with the New 
Zealanders, the Australians, the Canadians, 
the Scotchmen, the Irishmen and the Eng- 
lishmen, because they all speak our language, 
and the Scouts, like the old American 
pioneers, have widened the borders of our 
fellowship, pushing it out into hitherto undis- 
covered countries. 

We met an old friend in charge of the 
Japanese Scouts. We made new friends 
with the Scouts from Ceylon, and our Mr. 
Tomkins, dressed in full Indian war suit 
with a bonnet of eagle feathers on his head, 
was busy all the time, teaching the Scouts 
the sign language. 

But the great lesson which they learned 
and which all understood was our old, old 
Christmas message of, 

“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 
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should be snug and fitted to the bar feet. 
Of course, they must not bind the toes but it 
is just as important that they not be too big. 
It is best not to work in spikes at all if proper 
shoes cannot be obtained. 

During the early mo:.ths and often through- 
out the entire football season it is warm 
enough outdoor to jog in spikes. The work 
must come slowly for the legs have to be 
taught. The novice should take care in this 
work not to overdo. It is better to reach the 
track season undertrained than overtrained. 


HROUGHOUT the fall season the 

sprinter can make great strides by the 
use of two simple exercises twice a week. 

The first is to obtain high knee action, 
one of the most important items in sprinting. 
The boy stands upright with his hands on his 
hips. Then he raises first one and then the 
other knee upward as far as possible. After 
a few minutes of snapping the legs up in this 
manner the youth will find that his muscles 
begin to loosen and before many days he will 
be able to touch his chest with the thigh of 
his leg. 

The second exercise is known as the “bi- 
cycle pedalling stunt.”” The boy lies on his 
back. The legs are raised upward into the 
air until the sprinter is balancing himself on 
his neck and shoulders. The legs are then 
rotated through the air as though the boy is 
riding a huge bicycle upside down. The cir- 
cles formed in the air are at first small and 
executed slowly. Gradually the rotation is 
lengthened until the knees come down to 
touch the chest and are shot far back over 
the head, straight up and around again. The 
pace is increased until the pedalling is a rapid 
sprint. This exercise will do wonders in 
loosening hips, developing leg muscles and 
building up the entire body in general. 

These two exercises may be carried out at 
home on the floor as well as in the gymnasium 
or outdoor.. 

The same general rules of early season 
work may be followed by the hurdlers, al- 
though there are two other exercises which 
will give the barrier runner a big start toward 
championship form during the actual season. 

As in the sprinting exercises, those for 
hurdlers can be followed in one’s room as 
well as on the field. 

For both exercises the athlete sits on the 
floor with the form used in clearing hurdles. 
The boy stretches his left leg forward. Form- 
Ing a 90 degree angle at the crotch, the right 
leg is extended to the right. The knee of 
this leg is bent so that another right degree 
rig is formed with the calf of this leg to 

e rear, 
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In the first exercise, the boy stretches his 
right arm forward as he does in actually 
hurdling. He bends his body forward so the 
chest comes as near the thigh of the left leg 
as possible. A few slight stretches are made 
forward and the athlete straightens up. This 
bend is practiced over and over and by the 
time track season starts a boy finds he can 
touch his chest to the thigh of his leg. This 
exercise makes the body muscles used in 
hurdling extremely supple and smooth. 

The second exercise comes from the same 

position, except in that this time the body 
bend is to the right. The bend is at first 
slight but as drill on the exercise progresses, 
the boy finds that he is at last able to touch 
the elbow of his right arm on the ground be- 
yond the knee of his right leg. The hips are 
naturally developed to an excellent degree 
of loose-jointedness and the muscles made 
extremely pliable. This is the object of the 
exercise. After this point is attained, the 
elbow is slid along the ground to the rear and 
front of the extended right knee. 
_ The hurdler can also practice kicking up 
in front and, when the foot of the hurdling 
leg is at a point high enough to clear a hurdle, 
bringing the leg down to the ground with 
a snap. This gives the correct leg action 
required. 

The beauty of fall work for the distance 
man is the annual cross-country running 
which comes in mid-winter. You will find 
that the institutions which have heavy cross- 
country programs develop point winners 
in the 440, 880, mile and two mile at collegiate 
meets. 

While preliminary training is followed in 
the early weeks of the fall semester, the dis- 
tance man will find that he will receive untold 
benefit by augmenting this work with a good 
long walk, such as cross-country hiking, 
about once a week. 

The runner will start walking and jog a 
short distance along the way. As the months 
pass he can increase the distance he jogs and 
cut down the distance he walks. 

It is most important that this preliminary 
work not be overdone at first. The aspiring 
runner should never let his enthusiasm run 
away with his judgment. He should always 
stop just short of the fatigue point. 

A wonderful time for the distance .man to 
practice even, deep breathing, both through 
the mouth and nose, is during this cross- 
country walking which developes into cross- 
country running. Since in races the breath- 
ing is never done through the nose alone but 
partly through the mouth, the latter form 
should be cultivated in this early season work. 
If a distance man gets the habit here of breath- 
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UT for the basketball team? Here’s a 
O real tip from Fred Peiffer, Basket- 
ball Coach at Perkiomen School. 


“It’s a game of head, hands and feet. 
Head and hands are up to you, but quick 
footwork needs the help of shoes designed 
in every detail for the game. 





“That is why I wear and recommend 
Grips. Their soles hug the arch and give a 
fellow sureness on the floor. They take 
hold on sudden stops and turns. They’re 
so light in weight they cut split seconds 
off every play. They flex with every muscle 
of the feet and add that necessary self- 
confidence that every player needs.” 








Fred Peiffer is Athletic Di- 


rector at the well known 
Perkiomen School, whose 
basketball team was runner 
up in the 1928 University of 
Pennsylvania Tournament. 
He wears Grips and urges 
his team to wear them. 


Just try ona pair of Grips to learn the dif- 
ference. Notice how the new Grips Arch 
Support Stay keeps the sole snug under the 
arch. Take a run up the store floor. Stop 
suddenly. Be sure the name Grips is on 
the ankle patch,and the Top Notch TOP NOTCH 

trade mark is on the sole. Beacon 

Falls Rubber Shoe Company, (GRIPS 


Beacon Falls, Connecticut. 
FULL 


BACK STAY 













FINEST BUFFED 
CREPE SOLE 


TOP NOTCH 

BROWN DUCK. 
PPER. AND 
LINING 


COMFORTABLE 
SOX LINING 
VENTILATING 
EYELETS ess ma 
EXTRA LONG 


4 BAR ARCH 
DOUBLE 
TOE BUMPER SUPPORT AND THICK 
TOE CAP "GUARD STAY 





SPONGE CUSHION 








THE FASTEST SHOE THAT EVER PACED A FLOOR. 
GRA GRIP ++ THE CHOICE OF BASKETBALL CHAMPS. -» 
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Above are a few of 
the many model de- 
sigas you will make 
under this Club Plan 


savings in cost. 





A. B. Clinton, 2nd 
Senior Aviator ana 
designer of successful 





model aircraft 


you to join with 
boys whom he has 
helped instruct, 


It costs only $1.00 
to join. Get started 
right away. This is | 
the greatest Dollar 
value ever offered to | 
Junior Aviators. | 





Join thee — 


CLINTON JUNIOR AVIATORS 


ODEL BUILDERS 
build all types of model airplanes, here is the greatest 


proposition ever offered. 
lhe total membership cost to you is One Dollar ($1.00) 

a year, and this is what we send you. 

1. Twelve plans (regular price 25c each, $3.00 total value)— 
one each month for 12 months—each .plan different, new, 
advanced in design, with full instructions for making and 
} 3 We also enclose a news sheet with valuable informa- 
tion for model builders, pictures, instructions, news, etc. 

2. A year’s membership card—entitling you to full club privi- 
leges and the prize 

3. A Discount Sheet with 12 cou 
on all material and parts purchased thru the club. 

4. Monthly prizes of $5 to $100 for the best models, best flights, 
photos and news, securing new members, etc. 
club plan you can build more and better models at great 


Can you imagine any greater value or any similar plan at any 
price that helps you to really study Aviation. 
eee right now and receive by return mail Plan No. 1— 
unior Aviator Special Duration Scale Model, one of 
the neatest designs ever offered. 
20” wing, built-up 14” fuselage. 
a minute and a half or more. 
indoors or outdoors. Very light—weighs less than 1 oz. 
This plane is a wonder—youjwill rave about it. Just fill 
in the coupon below—enclose $1.00 (check, bill or money 
order) and we do the rest. 


for 
over 10 years, invites =o ae ae oe OPECTAL COUGH & a2 ae = ae 
Clinton Junior Aviators, 
thousands of other | North Haven, Conn. 
{ sure want to join your Junior Aviators Club. 
| Here is my dollar. 
bership and rush me Plan No. 1 at once! 


(Signed ) 


if you really want to learn how to 
Join the Clinton Junior Avi- 


opportunities offered in regular bulletins. 
ns, good for 10% discount 


Under this 


Send in your 


Easy to construct. 
Stays in the air for 
Fine for flying either 


Let’s get off to a flying start. 


c/o Clinton Toy Corp., 


Dept. El Dear Mr. Clinton: 


Put me down for a year’s mem- 











this game as 
ys \ much as youdo 


What Would You Do? 


It’s fourth down and three to go. . . the goal just four 
yards away. . . . Two minutes to play. . . and the score 
7 to 7... . You're the Quarterback in this wonderful, 
realistic football game. Good judgment is a real advan- 
tage as there are few lucky breaks in Quarterback. 
Anyone can quickly learn to play Quarterback. Each 
game is just as diversified as actual play on the field. ... 
Two, three, four, or practically any number can play.... 
Just pick two teams and take turns being Quarterback. 
. And for listening to football games over the 
Radio Quarterback is great. ... You can chart each 
play right on the gridiron, 


. §$ 
Price 
Add 25 cents west of 
Rockies and Canada 


Show This, Ad to Your Dealer 
If He Can’t Supply You—SEND COUPON 





LITTLEFIELD MFG. CO. 
703 N. Halsted St., Chicago 
P. O. Money Order 
Enclosed is { F< Money tact, } tor $ bie intlitntit 


Please gend......... ““Quarterback”’ Football Games with the 
understanding this money will be refunded if not satisfactory. 


























be 


your own 


Jazz band 
boys 


play the 
latest song 
hits from 
Broadway 


or the old melodies. You don’t 
need to know one note from an- 
other . you don't have to 
practice a minute. All you do 
need is the Rolmonica, the 
mouth harp that plays with a 
music roll. Ask your dealer. 


At the leading Retail Shops. Price with four 
Rolls, $2,50. Extra rolls, 10c each. Sent direct 
if your dealer cannot promptly supply you, 


SOME NEW 
NUMBERS 


Pagan Love Song, 
Breakaway, May- 
be! Who Kaows, 
That's You Baby, 
and many other 
current hits. 





THE ROLMONICA MUSIC COMPANY 
Baltimore, Maryland 








ing correctly he will do it unconsciously in 
races. 

Even after the athlete has developed stam- 
'ina he should start each day’s work judi- 
ciously by jogging slowly at first, walking 
|a lap and running a lap and so on. 
| In all this work strict attention is paid to 
stride and running form. By the time track 
season is reached this work will have condi- 
| tioned the heart, lungs and legs so they can 
| stand considerable strain. 

The boy should always remember to run 
| with arms relaxed, not held too high or too 
|low but in easy running position. In this 
early season jogging, the youth can begin to 
learn judgment of pace because in real compe- 
tition this knowledge of exactly how fast to 
run each lap is the factor that makes success- 
ful distance runners. A boy will do well to 
carry a watch and try to go a certain distance 
in a certain time. I don’t mean that he 
should make a record. Merely to know by 
the action of the legs how fast one is jogging 
a quarter or half mile is valuable training. 

To wind up every early work-out, the boy 
should step the last 100 yards or so in fairly 
good time. Put some effort in it but don’t 
“kill it.” 

At the sign of extreme soreness in feet or 
leg muscles during this training period, the 
boy should take a lay-off of several days. 
If no trouble crops forth, a regular program 
may be carried out and by Christmas, if 
the work is light enough, daily training can 
be adopted. The distance man should never 
get too “‘fine” before the season is well under 
way. Ifsuch begins to appear, the boy should 
lay-off his regular work and play around in 
the gymnasium. ‘This change also keeps 
enthusiasm for distance work from dying. 

Field event contestants can carry out a 
program of valuable indoor work all through 
the fall and winter semester and be consid- 
erably advanced in condition and form by the 
time the call comes for the outdoor season. 

Work on any gymnasium apparatus which 
brings into play the upper body muscles is 
wonderful for the pole vaulter. Strong arms 
and shoulders are necessary, speed must be 
attained and spring and drive cultivated. 

A pole vaulter must possess much and for 
this reason all kinds of general body building 
exercises are useful. Horizontal bar, parallel 
bars, rings, pulleys and ropes should be used 
diligently by vaulters. Care not to overdo 
the work must always be taken. 

Attention should be given to the develop- 
ment of grip in the hands and forearms. 
Daily pull-ups to chin one’s self on a bar and 
push ups on the parallel bars or even from the 
floor are of great value. 

If the pole vaulter cannot stand on his 
hands this is the time of the year when he 
should learn that trick for it is almost a neces- 
sity. It perfects balance and strengthens all 
arm and shoulder muscles. While the boy’s 
feet are in the air, he should learn to let his 
weight down and push back up several times. 
The same value to arms and shoulders can 
be obtained by these push-ups if the feet are 
against a wall. 
| Easy tumbling is good for the vaulter be- 
cause it increases body balance. The athlete 
should often put on tennis shoes and jog easily 
|around the gymnasium. Rope climbing is 
wonderful to develop upper body muscles. 

The high jumper can do a vast amount of 
fall work without ever actually jumping a 
cross-bar although every gymnasium has 
equipment for indoor jumping. The two ex- 
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ercises for sprinters and those for hurdlers as 
described before will benefit high jumpers who 
need sturdy, springy legs. Rope skipping 
in moderation will aid in the cultivation of 
the spring. 

One of the best things a high jumper can 
do is high kicking. The boy should stand 
still and kick as high as possible, the major 
part of this work being done with the leg 
which goes over the bar first. 

‘The youth will also find value in the run 
ning high kick at some object. The hitch 
kick is also good. In this, the boy kicks one 
leg a few feet off the ground and while stil! 
in the air whips the other leg as far up as 
possible. Four or five months of kicking 
will astonish a boy with its results. 

The same work applies to the broad 
jurrper. Both types of jumpers should jog 
to build up the legs. Under no circumstances 
rrust either ever jump with the aid of a 
spring board. This will take the valuable 
snap out of the legs and cultivate a detri 
rental habit of waiting for assistance from 
the take-off. 

Those boys who put the shot, throw the 
discus or hurl the javelin can also get much 
assistance from indoor work. A shot putter 
can do actual indoor training with a weight 
by using a leather bag filled with shot for 
indoor work. The boy can even work in his 
back yard wearing warm clothes by using 
a heavy rock if necessary. The discus 
thrower is often afforded opportunity for 
practice at his style by hurling the platter 
into an indoor net. All weight men can wor} 
outdoor at any time of the year but oi 
course, should execute easy throws. 

The javelin thrower can get the same effect 
as hurling the spear by use of an elastic. 
This should be a band of some length anc 
should be tied securely to the side of the 
gymnasium. By taking one step forward, 
turning the body sidewards with the throwing 
arm back and holding the end of the elastic, 
the youth can whip the arm forward in the 
exact manner as delivering the javelin. The 
elastic affords resistance and the strain to 
pull it out builds up every muscle needed in 
actual competition. In working with such 
equipment, the boy should draw a straight linc 
on the floor and step outward on this as he 
tugs forward so that every effort will be in th: 
correct direction and without deviation. 

Weight men will find valuable assistance 
in working on horizontal bar, parallel bar:, 
weight machines, pulleys, dumb-bells, Indian 
clubs and such arm and shoulder developers. 

The hand stand is also splendid for the 
shot, discuss or javelin man. Wrestling and 
boxing will aid. 

The weight man and the pole vaulter 
must have powerful grips in the hands and 
fingers. Any exercise given by the physical 
education instructor for this is valuable. 
The boy should also use small spring grip 
machines. The forearms, as well as hands 
and fingers, will develop under this work. 

If I was a high school or college contestant 
in the weights or the pole-vault I would 
eagerly seize the opportunity to milk cows. 
The boy who works his way through school 
by this means is receiving more than financial 
assistance. Shake the hand of a seasoned 
milker if you want to learn what a powerful 
grip is like. 

With background so easily obtained for 
participants in every branch of track athletics 
there is no reason why a boy should come to 
the start of the season unprepared. 
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with the muck on the wharves. Thieves an’ 
cutthroats. They found a decent man 
floatin’ under the piles a few days ago with 
a knife wound in his back an’ his pockets 
turned inside out. You go down there pritty 
often, mister. I w’udn’t stay ‘round after 
dark much. I see his eyes light up like 
rotten punk at the sight of yore money. 
Yore dorg’s got him sized up. Look at him 
bristlin’ an’ sniffin’ where he went out.” 

“T’ll take keer of myse’f,” said Miles. “T 
won’t be goin’ down there much more. I 
got news from my pardner. He’s on the 
way.” 

But, the more he thought of it, the surer 
he was that this man had been one of Pik- 
atik’s gang, an “Underlopper,” as Wild Bill 
called them, spying on him to see if he was 
worth-while game. 

That afternoon he met the friendly boat- 








man, half-seas over. 
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“Got news fer you, son,” said the man. 
“Bludso got in this afternoon from thet 
keelboat thet ’rived. He ses Wild Bill’s right 
back of ’em in ernother outfit. They aim to 
make Natchez ternight but they was tied- 
up, fixin’ where they’d run inter a snag. 
You remember me to him. A he-man! Yes, 
sir. They say he chawed them hawss- 
thieves considerruble. Quite considerubble,” 
he repeated, as he swung off after his com- 
panions, as if he derived special pleasure from 
the thought. 

Miles waited at the wharf-end until dark, 
perched on a bollard. He wanted to be there 
when Wild Bill arrived. Supper was a minor 
matter. There was one lantern near him and 
then a space of blackness to where the lights 
from a river tavern patterned the planks. 
Other lights showed beyond. He heard the 
sound of music, of voices, of crude song. 
Lights showed on the river in boats moving 
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on the stream but none of them headed-in 
towards Natchez. But he knew that Wild 
Bill was coming, that he was near. 

Kit Carson was his friend, would always be 
so, but Carson’s path trailed far and wide. 
He was off with Frémont again, marking new 
trails and making history. Miles was one of 
the many Carson had met. The voyageurs 
had been good comrades. Clement Lambert, 
Honoré Ayot, Benoit, Descoteaux and Max- 
well. They had shot the rapids together. He 
could almost hear them singing now, always 
yaily, as they plied their blades in the white 
water. 


The wind is free, the windsis free, 
En voulant ma boule. 

The wind is fresh, my love waits me, 
Rouli, roulant, ma boule, roulant! 

Behind our house a spring you see, 

In it three ducks swim merrily. 
Roulant ma boule, roulant. 


The past came back to him, blending with 
the future, with the coming of Wild Bill. 
Wild Bill loved him, he knew, as a son and as 
companion. The only close friend that he 
had. Miles’ heart warmed to the trapper’s 
coming as he sat on the bollard, Tige curled 
up at his feet, watching the dark, wide water 
rolling to the sea from sources many hundreds 
of miles away in the Land of the Algonquins. 
Now and then Tige’s nose twitched. He 
knew, too, that Wild Bill was en route, Loup 
with him. 

Perhaps their scent came to him, wafted 
on the night wind. He stood up, gazing 
across the river to where a light twinkled 
and a dark bulk seemed moving shorewards, 
slantingly across the current. 

“Ts thet them, Tige?” asked Miles, 
not altogether idly. He had learned that 
horses and dogs had keener senses than his 
own. He got down from the bollard and 
tried to pierce the heavy dusk. The boat 
would not land there, it would make fast 
farther down the wharf. His pulses quick- 
ened in anticipation. 

“Tt’s Bill,” he told himself. ‘I know it, 
an’ Tige knows it.”” He moved on towards 
the lights. 


UDDENLY Tige broke out into a roar, 

a savage bark. Miles whirled and saw 
four figures darting towards him from be- 
tween two sheds, crouching figures, one with 
an arm that moved vaguely but swiftly in 
the darkness as he ducked and Tige charged. 
He heard the hiss of a weapon flung through 
the air, a splash as it struck the water; a yell 
from someone that Tige had gripped on the 
leg, the dog’s worrying snarl. Then the 
other three closed in as Miles dodged and 
got them between him and the water. He 
saw their outlines, guessed who they were. 
Back of them he glimpsed the light he had 
seen, moving closer, fast, as the boat swung 
in, impelled by the big sweeps, helped by the 
current. 

A hand clutched his arm and he chopped 
down hard at the wrist with his own fore- 
arm, hard-muscled, clubbing free, turning 
and striking out hard and straight while 
his left arm, its first purpose accomplished 
swept aside a hand that held a knife. His 
fist crashed hard on bone and his assailant 
went back, with Miles following him up, 
grasping him, dazed and half conscious from 
the smash on the jaw, using the sagging 
body as a shield against the two others who 
leaped in. One was Pikatik. No doubt of 
that. Miles’ nose, compared to Tige’s, was 
a feeble instrument but he caught the rank 
smell of the breed, flung the man he had 
knocked out at the pair of them and saw 
Pikatik go down, tripped but agile, grab- 
bing Miles about the knees, trying to bring 
him down while the fourth man, less 
com or more cautious, maneuvered about 
them. 

Miles had his knife but he disdained to 
use it yet. Tige had one man. He could 
hear the cursing and snarling. It was the 
man who had flung the knife. Tige was a 
match for him. Pikatik brought up his knife 
hand, driving for Miles’ stomach and Miles 
got his wrist, vicing it, watchful of the man 
who had not got behind him. He had no 
mind to get steel thrust between his shoulder 
blades. It would be a sorry ending to the 
projected trip. 

He strove to twist about, to get clear 
of Pikatik’s embrace that still circled 
his knees with wiry force. The boat was 
close in. 

They were intent on their landing. If they 
Saw the struggle on the wharf they would 
think it a waterfront tussle, none of their 
own buoyant business. 

He heard the swift rush of feet behind him, 
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sensed the fourth rogue springing in for the 
final stroke. He brought a knee up into 
Pikatik’s face and then went down, pur- 
posely, ‘rolling over and over, still holding the 
knife wrist while the other hovered about 
them, waiting for the thrust. 

““Tige!” he called. “Tige!’” He needed 
help. He felt sure that Tige would have 
taken most of the fight from the man he had 
tackled. His voice rang across the water, 
a voice that called for urgent aid. Then he 
heard the roar of Tige as he and Pikatik, in 
furious embrace, struck the stringpiece. He 
was vaguely conscious that the boat-song 
had stopped. 

Tige had the other man. Miles glimpsed 
him, hurling his strong, hard body at his mas- 
ter’s foe. Pikatik’s fingers were at Miles’ 
throat and he tore them free. There was 
another man getting up, the one he had 
hit on the jaw. He struck at the breed’s 
face, bludgeoning him, and _ Pikatik cursed 
in Ojibwah, supple as an eel, burrow- 
ing in as they wrestled, his teeth at Miles’ 
wrist. 

The wharf quivered. Something had 
bumped it heavily. He heard gruff voices, 
his own name bellowed in a stentorian, fa- 
miliar shout, the deep-throated challenge of 
another dog. 

“Miles!” 

He could not answer. All of his will was 
set to fight off the sickening pain that swept 
him as Pikatik’s knee ground into his groin. 
He held on grimly, sound going, sight failing, 
but holding on. 

Then he felt the breed torn from him, 
heard a mighty splash and was lifted to his 
feet by a man with the strength of a giant. 
He felt the brush of a great, stiff beard and 
strength flowed back into him. 

Down the wharf, two figures fled, with 
Tige and Loup in hot pursuit. They clam- 
bered up the broken sides of a shed to the 
roof while the dogs bayed, baffled. 

“Bill!” ‘ 

“Miles!” 

A lantern was held up, flinging splotches of 
light. There was a circle of men about him. 
Wild Bill’s voice. 

“‘Thet’s my pard’, boys. Licked the hull 
outfit! Wuth his weight in fightin’ wild 
cats; ain’t he?” 

Miles was up on his feet, Wild Bill holding 
him at arms’ length. 

“They stick you, boy? No! Thet is good! 
Git back yore breath, so you kin say How! 
I recognized yore voice, callin’ Tige, an’ 
Loup knowed him. They’ve cleared, I 
reckon. Got off inter the brush. I hope the 
one I spilled feeds a river-cat. Jumpin’ cata- 
mounts, but I’m glad to see ye!” 

“You came right in time, Bill.” 

“Why w’udn’t I, bein’ yore pard’? But 
you had ’em whipped. Boys, I want you all 
to meet Mississippi Miles. I’ve told you a 
heap erbout him an’ you’ve seen him in 
action. Let’s see if there’s any skulkin’ 
round.” j 

There was scant chance of that. Even 
the one that Tige had attacked, about whom 
he was telling Loup as they patrolled the 
wharf, had vanished, probably through some 
hole in the rotten planking. 

“T'll see you later,” Wild Bill said to the 
boatmen. “I’m goin’ with Miles. Hungry 
as a spring b’ar.” 

“T waited supper fer you,” said Miles. 
‘An’ I’ve got a room up where I stay.” 

“I’m sharin’ yore’s. Bed, an’ blankets, 
from now on. Where’s the place you’re 
stoppin’? Miles, I got news fer you. We're 
goin’ trappin’ but not jest fer pelts.” 

They were walking up the path to the 
head of the bluff now, the boatmen making 
their craft fast below. 

“How'd you like to be rich, Miles? You 
know what I think of money. It’s oftener 
abused than used. But it means eddication, 
thet you say you want. It'll put you ona 
wider path than the trails we’re goin’ on, 
the trails where I belong. I’ve found out 
somethin’, boy. We'll work it out tergether 
an’ then—you’ll go on. You got brains, son, 
I want you to learn to use ’em, an’ this is our 
chance. You know what I think of you, 
Miles! Why, dang my cats, you might git to 
be President!” 

Miles had never seen Wild Bill like this, 
excited, eager. And he knew he was not one 
to talk lightly. He felt his pulses quicken, 
the blood race through his veins. 

“Till take no trail you don’t take with me, 
Bill,” he said and felt the big man’s arm 
tighten about him. 

“T know it, boy. An’ I sure appreciate it. 
But there’s trails you’ll be follerin’ arter I’m 
through. I aim to set you on the right 
one.” 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December) 
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BRUNSWICK 
JUNIOR PLAYMATE 


$7.50 


Size 22% x 42% inches 
Five Other Sizes 
$13.50 to $100.00 


Prices Slightly Higher West of Denver and in Canada. 


Run Billiard Tournaments 


at Your House 


OW about a Brunswick 
JUNIOR PLAYMATE 
Billiard Table this Christmas. 
Run Billiard Tournaments at 
your house. Think of the fun 
you and your friends can have. 
Billiards trains your eye and 
hand, and keeps you in trim for 
other sports. 


There’s no table like the Bruns- 
wick Junior Playmate. Scientifi- 
cally scaled down to fit your 
height and reach, it’s a real 
Billiard Table -- made by the 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
—the world’s oldest and largest 
manufacturers of the standard 
tables you find in Y. M.C. A.’s, 


Clubs, Recreation Centers, etc. 


Each Junior Playmate is sturdily 
built with folding legs. You 
can close them up and take your 
Playmate with you — anywhere 
—to the homes of friends, to 
camp, to any room in the house. 
You will instantly identify it 
by its rich mahogany finish and 
the Brunswick trademark which 
is shown below. 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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You will get this equipment with your 
Brunswick Junior Playmate—two Cues, a 
cube of CueChalk, a regulation Rack, fifteen 
coloredand numbered Pocket Billiard Balls, 
a White Cue Ball or Shooter, and a Book 
containing all the Rules and full directions 
for the many games that can be played ona 
Brunswick Junior Playmate Billiard Table. 


Write your name and address in the coupon 
below. Mail it to us. The coupon will bring 
you a free copy of the new, illustrated 
Junior Playmate Catalog, showing various 
sizes of Brunswick Junior Playmate Billiard 
Tables as well as many other specially de- 
signed Brunswick Home Tables. 








THIS MAIL 
CATALOG Ae YOUR 
Is ‘waa | COUPON 
FREE! ee NOW! 


' 
THE BRUNSWICK -BALKE-COLLENDER CO. ! 
Dept. 159, 623-633 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Send me free copy of the Brunswick JUNIOR | 
' 
' 
' 
' 


PLAYMATE Billiard Table Catalog, aleo the Name 
and Address of the nearest Brunewick Dealer. 
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the best ever!” 


being forged, it can easily 


all — better thar any other. 


25 Broadway 


© i929 R. A. Co 





Remington Of<ial 
nife 


Boy Scout 
RS3333 





The best ever! 


Tei other day we asked a Boy Scout what he thought of his Remington 
Official Scout Knife? His reply came like the shot out of a gun—“It’s 


This particular Scout has owned all manner of pocket knives and knows what he is talking 
about. But he is only one of the many thousands of boys who think and feel just as he does, 
and the minute you get this kaife in your hand, you'll be another booster for RS3333. 

The big, sturdy cutting blade is hand-honed as sharp as a razor. The screw-driver is a 
“regular” tool, long and serviceable. The patented can-opener will open any sort of a can 
without a single slip. The ep will make and ream holes in anything not hole-proof and, 

e resharpened. The shackle is riveted on. 

We might tell you a lot of the big and little things this knife will do— but what's the 
use? You know, better than we, the thousand and one odd-jobs that a good knife will 
stand up to, and we can assure you that the Remington Official Scout Knife will do them 


The next time you pass a hardware or sporting goods store, go in and ask to see one. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


New York City 


mington, 
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Hey Fellows! 


ON’T buy your next pair of shoes 
unless they have non-skid GRO- 
CORD Soles and Heels. I wear them 
for school, Sunday and everything. 
GRO-CORDS are the only sole for me. 
You can run full speed on 
wet grass and they won't 
slide. GRO-GORDS are 
made out of real tire cords 
that outwear leather and save 
your mother money. Com- 
fortable and stylish too. Be 
sure to tell the shoe man you 
want GRO-CORD Soles and 

Heels on your shoes! 


Lima CorRD 


The Popular SOLE & HEEL Co. 
Boy’ Lima, Ohio 





s 
Munson Sole 


SW Sy NY 
NS Nay Nios 


NON -SKID 
SOLES and HEELS 


“Cord tire wear in every pair’’ 




















Here’s the Newest Idea 
in Model Airplanes:— The 


‘‘American Eagle’’ 


Wing Span: 26 in. Weight: 334 oz. 


AN entirely new, light-weight, strong, fast-flying 
Model with IDEAL’S twenty years experience 
behind it, and months of dependable service before it. 
New in construction, unique in design. wonder- 
ful flyer. Fuselage and tail assembly of balsa wood; 
aluminum bulkheads; built-up wings with ready 
formed ribs; indestructible landing gear; special pitch 
propeller. Beautiful color scheme. Construction is 
simplicity itself; any boy can build this Model. Get 
one for Christmas! 

Complete Construction Set containing all 

parts and full instructions................. $2.50 
Also furnished Completely Assembled and 

ready for immediate flight, with special silk- 
covered wings. 


Build a 3 ft._ Flying Model of the 
FORD Transcontinental MONOPLANE 


A perfect, scale-model of 
the giant airplanes now in 
use for coast-to-coast pas- 
senger transportation. 
Any boy can build it; the 
IDEAL Complete Con- 
struction Outfit contains 
all parts, fittings and ma- 
terials, with complete 
plans, 8, an 
building-flying instructions. The Model is guaran- 
teed to when correctly built. Complete Constru 
Se Ge aa b whee 3 ciene bd bs 650.0 6% hace civiignn $8.50 
IDEAL Model Airplanes, Parts and Supplies are 
sold by Toy, Sporting Goods and Hardware Stores. 
If unobtainable in your locality, your order will be 
filled from the factory upon receipt of price. 
(Al prices above are 10% higher West of Denver, Colo., 
and in Canada) 


Plans for Model Airplanes—25c 
Complete, accurate, -size Plans, with Building- 
Flying Instructions, for any one of the following 
h els, sent tpaid for 25¢: FORD MONO- 
PLANE; New-York-Paris Monoplane: FOKKER 
MONOPLANE; Curtiss BiPlane; DEHAVILLAND 
BiPlane; NC-4 Naval Seaplane; Bleriot, Taube or 
Nieuport Monoplanes; Cecil Peoli Racer. Catalogue 
included free with plans. 

64-page Catalogue of Models, Parts 
and Supplies for Builders......... 5e 


IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. 


“The Sofest Name in Model Airplanes for 20 Years” 
24 West 19th Street New York City 
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| Two Cases of Tricks 


OTS of people don’t know that the little 
wooden cases canned peas, beans and 
pineapple come to the grocery store in 

are good for anything but kindling. They are 
though, and here are two proofs of the fact. 
Look at illustrations Numbers 1 and 2. 
These pictures aren’t very fancy and the 
objects themselves aren’t either. There’s 
no use saying they are. They’re pretty 


rough, but they’re very useful and they don’t 
cost, as the old fellow says, ‘‘a red cent.” 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
and 
Shoe Shine Sland 


Now the first thing, the milk-bottle carrier 
we use ourselves. It hasn’t been finished 
well or painted at all, but we couldn’t do 
without it. In a large family, four or five 
quarts of milk a day are used, sometimes 
more or a bottle of cream, and there are 
always empty bottles around to be kicked 
off the back steps or take up space on the 
kitchen table. We don’t have to go after our 
milk every day, the man brings it right here, 
but the carrier comes in handy just the same, 
and here’s how: 

Whenever during the day or at night we 
have an empty bottle we put it right into the 
carrier on the back porch. The carrier is 
kept there, and in it the bottles are out of the 
way. Then in the morning the milkman sub- 
stitutes his full bottles for the old ones. 
They are safe from being kicked over by your- 
self or knocked down by arimals. And when 
it’s time to bring in the milk all the bottles 
can be lifted into the house at once. This 
saves time and bending over. 

So no matter how large your family is a 
little box like this will be convenient. Mother 
will appreciate it and you, when you do have 
to go to the store for a couple of extra quarts, 
will find it’s fun to have a basket like a real 
milk man. 

To make it, first get an empty case from 
the grocery store. You may be able to get one 
just about the right dimensions or you may 
have to break it up and start all over again. 
A carrier for six bottles should be 1334 inches 
by 9 inches and about 4% inches deep. 
The handle can be made out of box-strapping, 
which you can get from a large, heavy wooden 
case that has been shipped by express or 
freight (See Figure 1) or you can make a 
wooden handle by fastening an upright about 
a foot high in the middle of each end and a 
horizontal stick across (See Figure 2), or by 
crossing two ropes in the middle and fasten- 
ing their ends one to each of the box corners. 
(See Figure 3.) 

If you can’t find a light case the right 
size, take a larger one apart and cut two 
pieces about 4 inches wide and 13 inches 
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By ‘Uncle Bill’? Wood 


long for the ends, two others the same width 
and 9g inches long for the ends and the neces 
sary pieces for the bottom. 

Nail or screw these together putting th 
bottom inside the box, though, so the screws 
or nails will go through the sides horizon 
tally into the bottom pieces. Then, fo: 
strength, you better fasten the bottom pieces 


themselves together with Stanley wiggle nails * 


or two wooden cleats. 
For the partitions use thin boards tv.o 














yn 


inches wide, one in the middle running from 
end to end. You can put this in with one 
edge clear to the bottom . . . on top of it 
put your two cross partitions making a total 
of six squares all the same size. 

However you make your handle, be sure 
that it’s secure. You know quarts of milk 
are heavy. If you use the box-strapping put 
it entirely around the box over the bottom, 
if you can and, where your hand is going to 
grip it on top, bend over the edges so it 
won’t cut. 


Now for the second trick: the shoe-shine 

stand. This can and ought to be done 
in a more finished way although, of course, 
nothing made from light packing-cases can 
look like mahogany .. . the wood is too 
cheap. 

There isn’t much carpentry work to this 
job, only in putting the shoe-skid on top. You 
can make that separately and screw it on. 
Take a piece of 1 inch by 4 inches and g inches 
long. Cut it foot-print shape with a scroll 
saw if you like, or have it square. Cut down 
one end, as shown in Figure 4, for the heel, 
and with a triangular block under the toe, 
screw it to the top of the box. 

Before you fasten this on, though, take 
your box, fix it with one side half open as in 
the illustration and then finish it up a bit. 
First sandpaper the whole thing with rough, 
then smooth, say number o sandpaper. 

When the box is fairly smooth stain it with 
three or four coats whatever color you want 
it. Then it is time to screw the skid on top. 
This, being harder wood, will require less 
stain. With the whole thing put together 
finish with two or three more coats, and it’s 
all done. 

The National Committee of Wood Utiliza- 
tion, a branch of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, has prepared a splendid 
booklet giving detailed instruction for the 
making of more than 100 useful articles. This 
booklet may be obtained from the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 
cents. Ask for booklet ‘You Can Make It.” 


Wy, 


November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 








The Landing Field 








(Concluded from page 36) | 








We walked out through the enclosed corridor 
electrically lighted which led to the bow 
where the attachment fittings for anchoring 
the ship to the mooring mast are located. 
Here is a station with windows for the use 
of the crew. When the ship is moored to the 
mast, passengers ascend in an elevator to the 
top of the mast and then pass by a special 
gangway to this corridor which leads down 
through the forward part of the dirigible 
to the passenger coach 180 feet distant. 
This structure is slung inside the hull of the 
chip and consists of three floors, the lowest 
being fitted up with quarters for the crew 
and the two upper ones for the passengers. 
This coach is entirely surrounded by a 
double wall, through which air is circulated 
to obviate the danger of any inflammable 
gas or vapor penetrating to the living quar- 
ters. On one side of the saloon which can 
accommodate fifty passengers at the little 
tables, is a completely appointed electric 
kitchen and serving window, broilers, electric 
toasters and all the means for serving an 
appetizing meal. ‘ 

We looked into the comfortable cabins with 
wire spring bedsteads and bunks, some for 
two and some for four persons very similar to 
those in which we crossed on the Cunard 
Line Steamers. Windows in the sides of the 
ship provide the light and the view, and just 
outside of these windows are promenade 
decks sufficiently spacious to allow the 
passengers to enjoy a dance. The cabins 
are within the hull and not outside as in the 
Graf Zeppelin. ; 

From the passenger coach, we climbed 
down through a doorway where we could see 
to the rear the great duralumin structure of 
three-cornered girders and bracing wires 
while the corridor, a narrow walk through 
the keel of the ship, stretched away in the 
distance with the great gas cells hanging 
limp and partly inflated. One hundred and 
thirty feet aft of the coach, we saw the two 
forward engine cars suspended outside of the 
hull. Each car contains two Rolls Royce 
engines of 700 horse-power and one alternat- 
ing current motor-car engine to drive a 
dynamo to provide electric current for 
lighting, heating, cooking, and _Wireless. 
Ninety feet aft of these engine cars is a third 
car just like the other two. Still further aft 
are the rudders and fins which, like the 
feathers on an arrow, ensure stability in flight. 
The corridor ends here and go feet aft the 
ship comes to a fine point or tail. 

Com. Sir Charles D. Burney says: 

“A dirigible must have at least ten million 
cubic feet capacity (the Graf Zeppelin has 
about 3,500,000) with 300 tons displacement 
instead of the 150 tons of present-day ships. 

“While building and sailing such dirigibles 
is practical, it is almost impossible to land 
them. Therefore, the first consideration in 
building larger and faster airships is the 
development of landing facilities. Man- 
power is insufficient—a new method of 
handling at landing must be worked out. 

“When an airship can cross the Atlantic 
westbound in two and a half days with fifty 
passengers, the steamship lines will have to 
consider the competition. An airship cannot 
attain this speed until the size is doubled, 
which means overcoming landing difficulties. 
There is the situation in a nutshell.” 

It is generally admitted that the R-100 
is one of the most important moves to develop 
commercial aviation yet made. 

Commercial airplanes will never rival 
dirigibles, unless a revolutionary principle 
in aviation is discovered. 


Questions and Answers 

What is “ geld beaters skin”? 

Gold beaters skin is made from the in- 
testines of cattle and is very tough and im- 
pervious to penetration of gases. It is used 
to make the cells for dirigibles. 


What is a “‘statoscope”? 

A statoscope is an instrument used in 
balloons and airships to detect small varia- 
Uons in pressure and to indicate small varia- 
tions in height. There are two kinds—a 
pneumatic type in which a bubble gives the 
indication, and a mechanical type. The 
bubble type comprises an air chamber con- 
nected to the atmosphere by a curved tube 
of glass in which a colored oil is placed to 
seal the air chamber. When the air pressure 
changes, due to either rise or fall, the liquid 
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moves in the tube and breaks in a trap in 
one end of the tube admitting air in the air 
chamber to equalize that of the external 
air pressure. Observation of the number of 
times the bubble breaks provides an approxi- 
mate idea of the change in altitude. As the 
bubble will break for a change of about 20 
feet it is much more sensitive than an alti- 
meter. As the liquid will move in the curved 
tube before the bubble breaks, even smaller 
pressure changes or rises and falls of less 
than 20 feet may be determined from a 
scale. 

The mechanical type of statoscope has an 
air chamber or box closed by a flexible rubber 
or corrugated metal diaphragm or cover. It 
is-in communication with the outside air by 
means of a rubber tube. When the rubber 
tube is pinched it closes the chamber. If the 
ship is ascending or descending the difference 
in the pressure between the outside air and 
the air inside the chamber will cause the 
flexible diaphragm to be deflected up or 
down. This movement of the diaphragm is 
communicated to a pointer hand which 
moves over a dial with a scale graduated in 
terms of altitude. This instrument is not as 
sensitive as the bubble type but it gives the 
change in altitude directly on the scale. 


What is a “manometer”? 

A manometer is one of the most important 
instruments used on an airship. It is used to 
measure the difference in pressure between 
the air in the ballonets or the gas in the cells 
and the external air. They are of two types 
—those using liquid and those operating on 
mechanical principles. The simplest form 
use a glass tube bent in the form of a “U,” 
partly filled with a liquid. 

If the pressure applied to the top of the 
liquid in one leg is greater than that on the 
other, the liquid will rise in the leg on which 
the pressure is least. The “U” tube must 
be level. The mechanical type of manome- 
ter has a flexible diaphragm, the movements 
of which are shown by a pointer on a dial 
or scale, which registers the change in pres- 
sure against the diaphragm or flexible box 
cover. The box is connected to the gas cells 
by a tube so that the pressure is the same 
inside the manometer box as in the cells. 
The difference of pressure between the gas 
in the cells and the outside air can then 
be shown by the movement of the pointer 
hand. 


What is a “ sausage balloon’? 

A sausage balloon is the name applied to 
the kite balloons used first by the German 
Army, as they resembled sausages in appear- 
ance. 


What is a “fish”? 

A “fish” is the fish-shaped weight hung at 
the end of the antenne of a wireless set 
which is let down below an airplane or 
dirigible. 


What is the “‘ center of buoyancy” in an air- 
ship? 

The point about which an airship hull 
pivots is called the center of buoyancy. The 
center of gravity is approximately in the 
same point. 


Why does an airplane have ailerons and not 
a dirigible? 

Ailerons are necessary on an airplane be- 
cause it must be banked in turning and also 
be balanced laterally as well as longitudi- 
nally. <A dirigible needs to be balanced 
only along the longitudinal axis. It has 
“pendulum stability” in regard to its lateral 
axis. 

What is known as “decalage’’? 


In a biplane, when the upper and lower 
wings have different angles of incidence, the 
difference is knows as “‘decalage.” 


What is the “‘center of pressure”? of an air- 
plane wing? 

The point at which the maximum lift is 
centered is called the “center of pressure” 
and it is located about one-third of the dis- 
tance from the leading to the trailing edge 
on most airfoils. 


What is an “‘ airfoil”? 
Any surface designed to be projected 


through the air in order to produce a useful 
dynamic reaction is known as an airfoil. 


When 
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2911 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 


—_— 
apptest 
Christmas 





Write for it 
Today 


Just fill out and mail thecoupon 
belowand wewillsend you free and 
postpaid the new Buescher Saxo- 
phone Book. This wonderful book has 
made thousands of boys and girls 
happy. Why not let it make this your 
happiest Christmas too? 


Pick out the saxophone you would like to 
have for Christmas—read all about it—show it 
to your mother and father—tell them you want 
to learn to play a Buescher so you can play in 
the band or orchestra— show them our liberal 
Free Trial offer and the Easy to Play plan as 


%) explained in our Free Saxophone Book. Do this 


and you may find waiting for you Christmas 
Morning a bright new 


Be, 


True-Tone Saxophone 


Wouldn’t that make you the happiest boy in 
town? You would own the snappiest of all 
band instruments and best of all it would only 
be a few weeks before you would be playing 
the latest song hits on your new Buescher. 


The Buescher - is easiest of all 
instruments to play because only a Buescher 
gives you these exclusive features— 

—Patented Snap-on Pads—the greatest im- 
provement for beauty of tone — easy to re- 
place —no more cementing. No lost time 
waiting for repairs. 

—Patented Octave Key — always positive. 

—Perfect Scale Accuracy — every tone always 
full, clear and true. 

—Hands never moved from one playing 
—easy to play smoothly and accurately. 

—Convenient key arrangement — makes fast 
fingering easier. 


Easy to Pay —6 Days’ 
Free Trial 


You can have 6 days’ Trial in your home on 
any Buescher Saxophone or any other Buescher 
Instrument. Play it—hear its sweet, full tones, 
see how easy it is to finger—if you wish, you can 
even take a lesson on it. If satisfied, make the 
small down payment and then pay alittle each 
month. Our deferred payment plan makes it 
easy to own any Buescher Instrument. 

Christmas is not far away. If you would 
really like to have your parents think of getting 
you a Buescher Saxophone for Christmas, delay 
may mean losing out. Tear out this coupon 
now, fill it out and send it to us today. The 
free book will be mailed to you at once. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
2911 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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This Free Book 


§ May Make this 
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Gentlemen:—I want a Buescher Saxophone for Christmas. Send me the new Buescher 


Saxophone Book by return mail. 
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HOUDINI 
known as the “handcuff” 
king, for his amazing abil- 
ity to extricate himself 
from chains, ropes, etc. 
The “Houdini Chain 
Escape” is in set No. 2; 
the “Master Rope Es- 
cape” isin set No. 3. Both 
of these tricks have been 
made famous by thegreat 
wizard, Houdini. 
















Set No. 1. Price $1.00 
No. 2. Price 33:59 
(illustrated below) 
Set No, 3. Price $5.00 
Slightly higher Denver and W 
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Gusts EARN XMAS MONEY 
Send for 30 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 
containing 48 assorted Cifristmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. 
Or send for 30 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
package containing 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10c. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.50. We trust you. 
Send 4, keep }4. 


CHRISTMAS CARD CO., - Dept. 19, Beverly, Mass. 








FOR CHRISTMAS 


postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. Send 35c for 


1 doz. Reference, any bank in Bloomfield. 











with these tricks of famous 


M agicians 
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Just think how your friends will envy you! You, the Mas- 
ter Magician, giving magic shows just like the great stage 
wizards. Black magic, secret magic, real magic that has 
only been known by few. You will find it all in the Knapp 
Master Magic Sets! 
And the best part of it all is—these tricks are as easy as 
AEC to do. It’s just knowing how—that’s all, and the in- 
struction booklet ‘Secrets of Master Magic’’ in each 
set tells you how. There are no hard sleight of hand 
tricks which take months of practice to learn. Every- 
thing has been fixed so that you can’t go wrong. 

This is your one bigchance to bethe Master Magician 
of your neighborhood. Get the sets at your local 
dealer nov! or if he hasn’t them, write us direct. 


Send for free booklet “B” 
KNAPP ELECTRIC, INC. 
3029 East Washington Street Indianapolis, Ind. 








ee 
LOOK FOR THIS TRADE MARK ON ALL KNAPP MASTER MAGIC SETS 





MONEY 


Sell KRINGLES, the un- 
breakable Tree ornaments 
—beautiful colors. Sell 
60c doz.—costs 35c doz. 


BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 


20 Locust Avenue 


Bloomfield, N. J. 














Drives to Work 
Ina Cadillac Roadster 


—and he’s only 27 


See that long, low, blue roadster whizzing 
down the street? That’s Harry Appleton driv- 
ing to work, while his old schoolmates ride 
on slow street cars. He’s making a lot of 


money. ‘‘Appearances count,” says Harry. 
“Tf a man is careless about his appearance 
he is generally careless in his thinking. Big 
men know this. So the neat fellow gets the 
job. And well-groomed hair makes a man 
look neat. Every morning I use a little Hair 
Groom. It isn’t obvious. Not greasy or 
sticky. Has no high-powered odor. But it 
keeps my hair neatly combed and healthy 
looking.” 

If you want to be noticed by men who count, look 
neat. Start using Hair Groom. A little every morn- 
ing and you can comb your hair in the style that best 
suits you. It will stay that way all day. Ask any 
druggist for Hair Groom—paste or liquid. 















B Oo Y S 1 Areal sensation.The newest 
* development in AVIATION. 


A Genuine Duration Scale Model 


“The EAGLET” 


only $1.00 


20” wing spread, very 
light and very strong. 


Specifications: 
20 in. vig read 


This remarkable light role 
achieved in any commerce 
this sie. Practi 


You will get new thrills with this newest and 
Wonderful results in- 


finest type model plane. 


doors as well as outdoors. Such a 
long flying, real scale model will be a revelation 
to you. 


**Win Five Dollars in Gold’’ 


We are offering semi-monthly prizes of five dollars 
the boy or girl who sends in the best 


in gold to 


flight record obtained with 
instructions and prize entry blanks are included 
with every Eagle model. Get yours now. 


Send _ check or money order.- No stamps or 
Cc. oO. D. 


The price is low—order your model now and 
Ni ON 


month's prize with flight of 
seconds’ duration. Can you 







Buit-up model-wood 
. Fuse age 14inches. WEIGHS 
ONLY SEVEN-EIGHTH:; OF AN OUNCE. 

ae has never before been 
a! 
cally CRASH PROOF and has 
aying Co galore. The record to date is 92 
SECONDS. 


‘ostage free 

Homer Milo of Graniteville, Mass., won last 

= pa distance and 92 

EAGLE MODEL 
AIRPLANE CO. 

DEPT B11 NORTH-HAVEN-CONN 


frame; 


built scale model of 


light weight, 


this model. Full 


Canadian Lone Scouts 

I“ IS interesting to note from the Canadian 

Bulletin entitled ““On Lone Scout Trails,” 
that the membership of the Lone Scout Tribe 
of which Mr. John Farminger is Scout- 
master has reached eighty-seven, including 
nine new members for the month of Septem- 
ber. We wish our Canadian Brothers the 
best of luck in their progress as Lone Scouts. 


Farm Journal Cooperation 


A GREAT many of our Farm Journals 

are rendering splendid cooperation to 
the Rural and Lone Scout programs by 
giving publicity by way of news items 
and articles by Scouts. “The Progressive 
Farmer” for August devotes a full page with 
a very fine line cut heading on Lone Scout- 
ing. On this page appears a letter from 
Uncle P. S., an article written by Council 
Chief Pettus on Scouting in Region 5, an 
article on First Aid 
to Farm Animals, a 
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The Lone Scout 


munication with the Leeward Islands is 
carried on by the same steamship companies 
mentioned above. Weekly communication 
between Santo Domingo, Porto Rico, St. 
Thomas and St. Croix is carried on by a 
Bull-Insular Line steamer. Daily communi- 
cation between the two towns of St. Croix is 
carried on by a U. S. Mail Car. Passenger 
Service is carried on by the Blue Line, and 
the Wm. H. Flemming bus companies. 

The principal industries are sugar cane, 
alcohol and cattle raising. Minor industries 
are poultry raising, fruits and vegetables. 

The West Indian Sugar Factory Co., 
has the largest factory on the island. The, 
manufacture brown sugar that is shipped to 
the States to be refined. When the sugar is 
made it is put into brown bags and trucked 
to Fredericksted, where it is stored until! 
ready for shipment. 

There was a hotel in Christiansted called 
the ‘‘Alexander 
Hamilton Hotel,” 





line cut drawn by SCO , 
Theodore  Tindell, 
boosting Scouting, 
an article on the 


benefits derived from 





CE 
BOYS 


oO. SCOUTS 
TROLS 


because below the 
hotel is the W. 
Clindened hardware 
store where Hamil- 
ton worked as a boy 








Scouting and an ap- 
plication for mem- 
bership blank. The 
Progressive Farmer 
Tribe is supervised 
by “‘The Progressive 
Farmer.” 
“‘Wallace’s Farm- 
er” in their Boys’ 
and Girls’ section 
devotes a full page 
to the Lone Scouts 
of America, and in 
their August issue 
they have a writeup 





ty me 


of twelve and thir- 
teen. 

The police here in 
St. Croix wear Khaki 
uniforms. There is a 
Police office in both 
towns and one at 
Kingshill, the center 
of the island. About 
a mile or two from 
Christiansted is a 
place known as the 
Richmond Peniten- 
tiary. They keep 
most of the prisoners 





of what Lone Scouts 
did at the Iowa State 
Fair, another article 
about one of our 
leading Lone Scouts, 
an article on heroism 
describing how one 
Scout saved the life 


The Lone Scout Sign, illustrated above, was 
made by Lone Scout Charles L. Lott, of 
Gettysburg, Pa. He is very much interested 
in aviation, as is illustrated by the design. 
It was made from a pine board by the use 
of a draw knife, Boy Scout knife, sandpaper, 
paint and brush. The sign is 2 ft. 6 in. long 
and 4 in. wide printed in blue letters upon 


there. 

The Post Office in 
the country district 
is run by my father. 
About a mile from 
there and about three 
hundred yards from 
the Police Station is 


of another, and a a white background. 
story about the Stars. 

On this page also appears a half-tone cut 
showing vocational students at work. The 
front cover of this magazine gives a fine 
picture of Boy Scouts at camp. Truly such 
help from our agricultural publishers and 
friends should attract the attention of every 
reader and should result in much Rural 
Scout growth. 

In the August number of the ‘Oklahoma 
Countryj Life,” there is a Lone Scout page 
edited by H. W. Myer, Scout Executive, 
which gives many interesting news items as 
well as an article on the Farm Layout and 
Building Arrangement Merit Badge. 

“THE FURROW” for July and August 
has a very interesting page on Lone Scouting 
with an attractive heading showing a country 
boy in overalls, and a Boy Scout in uniform. 
There is an article on Scout hikes to farms, 
another instructive article on Swimming, 
and one on Camping. 


St. Croix ““‘The Garden of the Virgin 
Islands”’ 
By: Kerman C. P. Hansen, Kingshill, 
St. Croix, V. I. 
ST. CROIX, the largest of the group known 
as the Virgin Islands of the United 
States is forty miles South of St. Thomas, 
the second t island, and forty-two 
miles south of St. John the third largest of 
the group. 
In the northern part of this island is a 
place called Salt River. It is there that 
Columbus landed when he discovered the 
island. Columbus and his men had a terrible 
battle with the Caribs. It is said that the 
were very ferocious. Carib relics are sti 
found on the island. I-have seen a wonderful 
collection consisting of hatchets, water jugs, 
pots (some made of clay), stones, buttons and 
many other things. 
St. Croix has two towns, Christiansted 
and Frederiksted, Christiansted, the largest 
is the capital. The harbor (or ocean road- 
sted) of Frederiksted is large enough to 
accommodate any number of ships of any 
size, and is the chief port of the island. 
Frequent communication with New York 
is carried on by the Quebec Columbian, and 
Ocean Dominion S.S. Companies. Air Mail 











service is carried on via Porto Rico, Com- 
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the Poor Farm. Up 

there is a place called 
the “Battery” where you can go and see all 
over the country. 

The Climate of the island is delightful 
and there are many beaches to go to for swim- 
ming. The scenery is beautiful and very much 
admired by tourists, who visit the island. 

St. Croix, rather than being a wild place has 
many people and is a wonderful little island. 


Farmer’s Home Journal 

THs paper is very desirous of serving 

Scouting by its interesting columns for 
country boys. The September page devoted 
to Scouting is headed by a line cut entitled 
“Scout Service for Country Boys,” “Rural 
Scout Troops, Lone Scouts and Home and 
Farm Patrols,” showing the Scout in uni- 
form and a farmer boy in overalls. 

Lone Scout Edward Terviss of Richmond, 
Ky., is editor of the column and has included 
an article on what a Lone Scout receives 
for his fifty cents, another one on how to join 
the Lone Scouts, and still another on the 
Scout Handbook, besides a number of other 
articles of interest to Rural Scouts. 


Sea Scout ‘‘Daily Good Turn”’ 
E Scout Ship Leif Ericson, headed by 
Skipper Davis, of Birmingham, Ala., has 
already started work'to extend the benefit 
of Scouting to the country boys, by way of the 
Lone Scout Plan. Members of the Sea Scout 
Troop will aid all country boys in the vicinity 
of Birmingham in becoming Lone Scouts 
Much of the work will be carrieg on by Skip- 
per Davis and his Troop while traveling to and 
from camp and while on other jaunts, hikes 
and trips with the sea ship. In this way 
thousands of country boys will doubtless have 
a chance to become Lone Scouts. Many 
farm boys who have never heard of Scouting 
live on waterfronts of the river, sea and 
lakes, where Sea Scouts may be the only mes- 
sengers of the Scout Movement. 


At Camp 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR of the Lone Scout 
Division spent a day in camp with John F. 
Case and his splendid Eagle Lone Scout Tribe, 
while in camp on the John Dyer’s farm. 
He reports it was a real farm boys’ camp, 
located on a farm, near the swimming hole 
and good fishing. : 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Hold that Line! 


(Concluded from page 17) 








“Hear that, Vic?” cried an elated youth, 
standing in the alley outside the auditorium 
with Bowen’s left tackle. You see, they’re 
all for you! All you got to do is play your 
head off to-morrow to show ’em how much 
you appreciate—hey! What you doin’? 
Good gosh!” 

Vic, overcome by the student body’s roar- 
ing pledge of faith, had turned away, eyes 
brimming. 

‘Come on, Pie,” he begged, “let’s beat it 
back to the room before anyone sees us.” 


PITMAN UNIVERSITY, first of Bowen 

College’s stronger foes, arrived at eleven 
Saturday morning backed by a hundred rabid 
rooters. These rooters were obsessed with 
the belief that their team carried a bitter pill 
and that Pitman could force Bowen to 
swallow it. 

“We'll win, by jingo, we'll win!” they 
chanted. 

{nd when their eleven drove down the 
field for a touchdown in the first ten min- 
utes of play there was no holding Pitman 
rooters. 

It was evident in those first ten minutes, 
strikingly evident, that the Bowen eleven 
was very much off form. Despite loyal sup- 
port from her cheering section, Bowen seemed 
to be suffering a general let-down, while 
Pitman, on the contrary, appeared at the 
peak of its game. 

“Something will have to be done about 
this!” remarked a Bowen supporter grimly, 
as Pitman went through for a second touch- 
down near the end of the first half. 

“Looks to me like most of Pitman’s gains 
are being made through the left side our 
line!” observed another. 

“Yeah, they’re going through /eft tackle!” 
growled a third. “That’s the guy Prexy 
wanted our vote of confidence on. But 
that’s not the Vic I saw play last week!” 

“Tt’s not the team we saw play last week,” 
ranted a fourth. “Boy, we’ll have to go 
some to overcome this fourteen to nothing 
lead! Be tough to have a blot on our clean 
slate of wins.” 

In an effort to revive the form he knew the 
team to possess, Coach Johnson commenced 
shooting in substitutes. Among those to 
come out, head hanging, was one Victor 
Wanderman. And the fellow to take his 
place was the ‘one who had so flagrantly 
indicted him. 

“Vea, Pete!” greeted the stands, uud a 
great wondering murmur werc up. With 
attention riveted upon these two, due to the 
unpleasant situation which had arisen, it was 
natural that both would suffer comparison. 

“We'll decide who’s the best tackle!” 
shouted an excited, boisterously inclined fan. 
“Do your stuff, Pete! Maybe you'll be the 
Coach’s nephew yet!” 

Victor, on his way to the bench, stopped 
and stared up into the stands in the direction 
of the voice. A laugh which the remark had 
started was quickly howled down, the cheer- 
ing section giving Bowen’s left tackle a 
round of applause. 

“Never mind that, Vic, old man!” called 
a rooter. “Just consider the source!” 

But the reaction of Bowen’s left tackle to 
the remark indicated the ragged state of his 
nerves. 

Pete Bauer, veteran substitute, signaled his 
taking over of Vic’s position by breaking 
through the Pitman line on the first play and 
tackling the man with the ball for a four- 
yard loss. 

“Look at that, will you?” screamed a 
Bowen supporter. “Yow! That’s the kind 
of punch we’ve needed! Go get ’em, Pete! 
Go after ’em, team! Come on, this Pitman 
bench are not so much!” 

Bowen took the ball over on downs and 
the cheering section went hoarse. Coach 
Johnson’s substitutions had accomplished 
something. 

“Have to hand it to Coach,” cried a 
rooter, “he didn’t hold Pete or anyone back! 
He’s playing ’em as he thinks he needs ’em!” 

“He’d better!” said another, “or it would 
look like there was really something to this 
lavoritism stuff.” 

_ The first half ended without further scor- 
ing. As the Bowen eleven left the field it 
was Pete who received the lion’s share of the 
cheering. He entered the locker room, face 
pp and passing near the disconsolate 

c, could not resist a low-voiced remark. 

All I've been needing is a chance. A 
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guy can’t make the team unless he can get 
a chance to show!” 

This was too much for Bowen’s left tackle. 
He sprang at his tormentor and sent Pete 
spinning with a blow to the jaw. Fellow 
players immediately grabbed hold of both. 

“Cut it!” commanded Captain Stretch 
Wilkins, as the two rivals glared at one an- 
other. ‘What if Coach——” 

“Can you imagine that?” exclaimed Pete, 
hand to his jaw. ‘Talk about a sorehead! 
I’m just passing him and Vic up and takes a 
swing at me!” 

“But what did you do?” blazed Vic, as 
Coach Johnson stepped into the room. 

“Me?” retorted Pete, thumbing himself 
with a look of blank surprise, ‘‘I didn’t do a 
thing! Did any of you guys see me do 
anything?” 

Fellow team-mates shook their heads. 
Coach Johnson, hands on hips, stood gazing 
intently at the substitute linesman. 

“Tt’s what you said!”’ Vic charged. 

“Never mind,” counseled the Coach, ‘‘no 
time now for arguments. Forget it—both 
of you!” 

WHEN the Bowen eleven took the field 

to start the second half, all the regu- 
lars were back in the line-up, smarting under 
a stiff reproof from their Coach. They 
hadn’t been playing the brand of football 
they had been trained and were capable of 
playing, and they knew it. Now they must 
go in there and wear down that two touch- 
down handicap. 

“Tt’s no use,” moaned a rooter near the end 
of the third quarter. ‘‘We’re holding ’em 
even now but we just can’t get going to-day.” 

“Give us Pete!” cried another. ‘‘We were 
showing something while he was in there. 
Don’t see why Coach didn’t send him back 
this half!” 

And, with the game going into the fourth 
quarter, Pete again received the call, along 
with other line substitutes. The stands 
greeted his appearance on the gridiron with 
the joy born of despair. Perhaps Pete’s 
presence could magically instill a driving 
power which his team had lost. At any rate 
he had a glorious opportunity of speaking 
for himself in the controversy which had 
arisen. Any kind of outstanding performance 
on the Bowen team would bring him laurel 
wreaths to-day! 

Forced to punt, Doc Sawyer, Bowen full- 
back, got off his best kick of the afternoon, 
the ball rolling dead on Pitman’s three-yard 
line. It was Pete who, following the ball 
down, fell on it, making certain Pitman’s 
position near her own goal. And it was Pete 
who, with Pitman immediately striving to 
punt out of danger, tore through the line 
and blocked the punt to capture the ball 
behind Pitman’s goal for a touchdown! 

The Bowen stands went wild with the 
first cause for exultation they had been given 
during the game. This wildness increased as 
Doc Sawyer scored the point after touchdown 
by a perfect place kick. 

“Now, fellows, give us a tie anyway!” 
pleaded a hysterical supporter. ‘Just one 
more touchdown! Oh, if we’d only had Pete 
in the whole game!” 

On the field, Chic Hutchins, who had been 
sent in at end for Jim Tenney, slapped Pete 
on the back. 

“That’s showing ’em!” he shouted in his 
ear. ‘‘What answer’s Coach going to be able 
to make to that?” 

Pete grinned jubilantly. 

Rejuvenated by the enthusiasm of sub- 
stitutes, the Bowen eleven unlaunched a 
furious attack. These substitutes were fired 
by the resolve to prove themselves. There 
might not have been anything in Pete’s 
charges of favoritism but they were going to 
do their darnedest to show the Coach and 
Bowen rooters that they were at least as good 
as the so-called regulars. And time only 
defeated their heroic attempt to equal the 
score with the ball in their possession and a 
first down on Pitman’s seven-yard line. 

“Guess this gives the powers that be 
something to think about!” said Chic as he 
trotted off the field with Pete. ‘We needn’t 
have lost this e if———” 

“Careful!” warned Pete. “Let other 
folks say that. They will all right, but it 
doesn’t sound so good, coming from us.” 

Chic nodded. “I get you,” he grinned. 
“But, say, didn’t things work out great to- 
day for us?” 
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The happy road to money 


and prizes awaits you. 
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Win Prizes 
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Dowr sit and dream all day 
about the bicycle, baseball glove or 
football you would like to have. 
Here’s an opportunity for you to 
¢arn your own spending money, have 
a bank account and load your arms 
full of the prizes that would make 
any boy happy. 


You Need No 


Experience to Start 


Be a Crowell Junior Salesman, like 
hundreds of other boys, and deliver 
The American Magazine, Woman's 
Home Companion and Collier's The 
National Weekly to regular cus- 
tomers. This takes only a small part 
of your spare time and you need no 
experience to start. We will tell 
you how to locate the many readers 
of these well known magazines 
who are now located in your neigh- 


borhood. 


Win Many 


Prizes 








Earn Your Own 
Spending Money 





Just send your name and address on 
the coupon below and learn what 
a golden opportunity awaits you. 


Peeeee=s.ss—.—.eee= 4 


MR. JIM THAYER, Dept. 128 
The Crowell Publishing Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 
Dear Jim: I want to earn money and prizes. Please start 
me off as a salesman. 
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PocketGen 





East, West, North, South 
...in big cities... towns, 
villages and way out in 
the country, legions of 
men and boys are carrying 
Pocket Ben. He’s a favorite 
everywhere and growing 


more popular day by day. 
He is liked for his good 


looks and makes life- 
long friends through his 
trustworthy service. You'll 
recognize him at once by 
his name on the dial... it’s 
your guide to dependable 
quality and to good 
timekeeping. 


Built by the makers of 


Big Ben and other Westclox 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 
La Salle, Illinois 


Westclox 
Auto Clock 


Attractive, convenient, 
reliable. Fits any car. 
Quickly attached on dash 
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Monday morning following Bowen's stun- 
ning 14 to 7 loss to Pitman, sensation was 
piled upon sensation by the arrival at the 
college of Mr. Peter Quincy Bauer, father 
of the substitute linesman who had covered 
himself with glory in the losing battle. 
Mr. Bauer, it was reported, was terribly 
upset about something and was paying this 
visit not to consult the President and board 
regarding his proposed endowment for the 
building of a new athletic stadium but to 
“raise old Ned” concerning his son’s status 
on the football team in the light of the favor- 
itism charges. 

“Old Bauer’s been closeted with the Prexy 
since eleven o’clock,” whispered an observing 
student. “It’s three-thirty now. They sent 
out for a bite of lunch at two and had the 
food delivered to the study. Are they having 
it hot and heavy? Ask me! I was talking 
to Squeak Edwards who waits table at the 
College cafeteria. Well, Squeak was sent 
over with the tray containing their eats and 
he said when Miss Hughes, the Prexy’s 
secretary, let him in Old Bauer was strutting 
up and down and making the air blue while 
Prexy was sort of slumped in his chair like 
he was getting ready to take the count. 
‘But it looks bad whether there’s been 
favoritism or not,’ he was saying, evidently 
for the umpty-umpth time. ‘Idea of a Coach 
and player being related! Never heard of 
such a thing! And after the way my boy 
played Saturday! Did you read what the 
papers said about him? I tell you, Mr. 
Hardin That’s as long as Squeak could 
stay in the room so, of course, he doesn’t 
know the outcome, but it’s a lead pipe cinch 
the fireworks have only begun!” 

Breathlessly students awaited some word 
or announcement concerning the conference 
but the Senior Bauer, leaving the study 
grave-faced shortly after five o’clock, was 
seen to be joined by his son who dined with 
him at the Bowen College Inn and then took 
leave of his father on the seven-fifteen train, 
without a hint being given out as to de- 
velopments. It was noted, however, that 
Pete, in refusing to answer questions put to 
him by persistent reporters, wore a satisfied 
smile. 

“Wait and see,” predicted a wise one. 
“T’ll bet you ten to one Coach starts Pete 
in the game against Stoddard next Saturday!” 

“How can he help himself?” rejoined 
another. ‘With all the inside pressure being 
brought against him?” 

But Saturday came and Coach Johnson 
confounded predictions and rumors by send- 
ing Vic Wanderman out in the starting line- 
up. All eyes were now upon Bowen’s left 
tackle, his every move being exaggerated in 
public interest. Spectators who ordinarily 
watched the work of the backfield now 
concentrated upon what was happenirg in 
the line and groaned or cheered according 
to performance. 

“We can’t kick about not being in the 
limelight any more,” grinned Sid Henry, 
burly guard. “The crowd’s got its field 
glasses trained on us and hollers every time 
my shoes come untied!” 

Against Stoddard, as against Pitman, 
Bowen played spotty football, good and 
bad by turns. It was the kind of playing 
which lifted Bowen supporters to the heights 
one moment and dropped them into the 
abyss of despair the next. To close ob- 
servers it seemed that every man on the 
Bowen team was self-conscious, was trying 
too hard and, as a consequence, was losing 
power through overstraining. 

“The boys are not what they used to was,” 
mourned a rooter. ‘‘They’re in a terrible 
slump. This wrangle has affected them all 
and if they don’t snap out of it soon, it’s 
goodbye big game against Great Northern 
and ta! ta! everything else!” 

Bowen finally won the game after twice 
coming from behind, again aided and 
abetted by her substitutes, the scoreboard 





20; Stoddard, 13. But the victory left much 
to be desired in team play and it was the 
consensus of growing opinion that, had not 
Bowen squeezed out a win, Coach Pop 
Johnson’s position would have been none 
too secure. 

“Pete’s obviously playing better football 
than Vic at present,” said one, who had 
raved about the Coach’s selection of left 
tackle earlier in the season. “It’s just 
possible that Vic may have been a flash in 
the pan. He’s not holding up as we’re 
meeting tougher opposition.” 

“He’s simply off form,” defended another. 
“Who woulcin’t be after what he’s been sub- 
jected to?” 

This argument drew only a skeptical shake 





of the head. 


recording the victory by the figures of Bowen, ° 


*T don’t know,” was the sober rejoinder. | 
“Looks like Coach Johnson’s losing his hold | 
upon the Bowen eleven.” 

“Seems so to me,” agreed an aroused 
alumnus. “And for the good of the school, 
whether there’s any truth to the charges of 
favoritism or not, I think he should resign. 
We’ve got to win our game against Great 
Northern this fall! Got a good chance, too, if 
we can get the full power out of our team!” 

During the week that followed the situa- 
tion became clearly that of “too many 
cooks.” Every interested student and 
alumnus had seemingly worked out a solu- 
tion for the difficulties confronting the Bowen 
eleven and these solutions were debated on 
street corners, in class rooms, at soda foun- 
tains and all over the campus. No longer 
was the student body solidly behind the 
team as it stood and its Coach. A growing 
sense that something was radically wrong, 
something which urgently called for correct- 
ing, permeated the student consciousness. 

“‘Leave it to President Hardin,” counseled 
a level head. ‘‘He’ll give Coach Johnson so 
much rope and no more. He must be reading 
the handwriting on the wall. He won't 
let things go on like this much longer.” 

“He’d better not,” warned a would-be 
agitator. ‘Or we’re liable to take this thing 
into our own hands!” 

With the crisis rapidly approaching and 
newspapers carrying stories of the dissension, 
Coach Pop Johnson went his way quietly, 
ignoring the whole affair and referring ques- 
tioners to the President and Board of 
Control. The only remark that could be 
gotten from him was the simple statement. 
“T’m running this team and while I am I 
intend to run it as I see fit, irrespective of 
influence from outside sources.” 

One Pete Bauer, seeing this statement 
attributed to Coach Johnson in a news item, 
clipped it out and put it in an envelope which 
he addressed to Mr. Peter Q. Bauer, Sr. 

The last game before the clash with Great 
Northern, played away from home against 
the University of Sheldon was a nightmare to 
the Bowen followers who made the trip. 
They saw their team three times within 
Sheldon’s ten-yard line and unable to score. 
Once the Sheldon team broke through be- 
tween left guard and tackle to throw fullback 
Doc Sawyer for a loss before he could get 
under way. And Hank Nolan, Bowen’s left 
guard, was seen to be having an argument 
with Vic at left tackle as to who had been to 
blame for the line’s not holding. 

Trailing Sheldon, 6 to o, in the waning 
minutes of play, Bowen was saved from 
defeat through Capt. Stretch Wilkins’s 
sensational catch of a forward pass and run 
for a touchdown, substitute Pete Bauer 
lending great aid as interference. The 
Sheldon eleven, fighting desperately, rushed 
through to block Doc Sawyer’s try for extra 
point and the whistle blew with both teams 
deadlocked, six to six. 

“A loss, a win and a tie in our last three 
games,” summarized a rooter, gloomily. 
“Not so good!” 

Alarmed at their team’s obvious faltering 
in the big games on its schedule and desirous 
of topping the season off with a win over 
their traditional rival, Great Northern, the 
local alumni association called a meeting to 
see what could be done about it. Alumni 
associations throughout the country, show- 
ing like interest, met and passed resolutions 
which were wired in to the Bowen chapter. 
These telegrams were then turned over to the 
President of the college and copies given to 
the press. The tenor of them all was to the 
effect that Coach Johnson’s handling of the 
team was not all that had been desired and 
to urge the President and Board of Control 
to do anything considered expedient to assure 
Bowen College of being best represented on 
the gridiron in the annual battle against 
Great Northern which was the homecoming 
game of the season. 

In the face of this pressure, President Har- 
din and the gentlemen comprising the Board 
of Control, all closely acquainted with the 
situation from the inside, held a meeting and 
again returned a vote of confidence in Coach 
Johnson, authorizing him to use his best 
judgment in the all-important Great North- 
ern game. 

It was then that a most disconcerting wire 
was received from Mr. Peter Quincy Bauer, 
the details of which were not made public, a 
brief statement instead announcing that Mr, 
Bauer had seen fit to withdraw. his contem- 
plated financing of the new athletic stadium 
project. Those on the outside, however, 
were able to draw their own conclusions, it 
being whispered on reported good authority 
that the Senior Bauer had delivered an 
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Indian War Shields 
By Ridgeley Whiteman, |. 
NDIAN war shields! ‘This-is one of the 
most fascinating and prettiest parts of an 
Indian’s-costume. The method of making a 
war shield differed according to the tribe, but 
usually they would cut a circulaf piece of 
hide from the shoulder or back of a buffalo. 
This hide was then held over a slow burning 





fire which shrank it as hard as flint. When 
the shield was nearly dry the wrinkles were 
ironed out with a smooth stone until the sur- 
face was even. Often the wet hide was sown 
with sinew to a wooden hoop then placed on 
several rocks with the face of the shield 
underneath. The shield was then filled with 
hot sand and on this was stacked large rocks 
until the shield dried. This gave it a convex 
surface that aided in turning arrows and spear 
thrust. The shield also had a sacred signifi- 
cance, which was supposed to have a protective 
power which was conveyed to its owner. The 
shield was carried in war and in dances and 
it was taken when visiting other tribes. 
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_ The one in the drawing was made by sew- 
ing the wet hide to a hoop with sinew. While 
still damp it was filled with sand then piled 
highavith rocks, so that in drying it would 
hold its shape and not wrinkle. The war 
eagle was painted red and its shield blue. 
The clouds show that he lives in the sky. 
Che lightning emerging from the clouds denote 
War, also his tongue is lightning with an arrow- 
head at its tip, this is to show that he is ready 
for battle. The feathers on the bird’s head 
represents a headdress and that he is a chief. 
Each hair on the wing and headdress feathers 
tepresent a scalp. The buffalo horns and tail 
denote the tribe or clan from which the owner 
of the shield comes from. The eagle feathers 
at the bottom are honors won in battle. 
Scouts can make very pretty ones from the 
tops of cheese boxes, adding a few beads, 
feathers and colored yarn. A patrol can 
make one, painting the emblem of the patrol. 
hey are nice to decorate a patrol or troop 
cabin. They are very showy on cabin walls 
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and are becoming popular in Scout camps. 
The Indian shield makes a nice trophy. 


Pictures By Electric Light 
By George Macelroy 

I DO not say that this is original, but at 

that I had to figure it out for myself and I 
found it to be very simple. All there is to it 
is just taking a time exposure. If you do this, 
read about time exposures in your little 
manual that came with your camera. One 
very fine picture was taken with a No. 
2 Brownie with a sixty-second exposure, 
a 100-watt bulb to the upper right with a 
newspaper reflector. This was masked out, 
and a little 25-watt globe in the little lamp 
just over my left shoulder. A better, though 
more complicated manner is this: place a 
double socket in place of the single hundred, 
thereby having 200-watts there—put another 
100-watt directly above the head—and two 
100’s Close to the floor to the left and right, 
placing reflectors under them at an angle—see 
diagram—two large reflectors placed at a 
distance of about seven feet to the left and 
right, vertically, out of range of the camera. 
Use an exposure of about one quarter to one 
half a minute for this arrangement. A few 
experiments and you will be able to turn out 
perfectly lighted and exposed pictures. 


Those Snapshots of Your Scout Pals 
By Glenn D. Gehrke 
F COURSE you have snapshots of your 
pals, but have you any autographed 
pictures in your collection? Perhaps the idea 
has never occurred to you, or perhaps you 
have tried to write with ink upon the smooth 
print surface; it can be done, but the ink 








seems to require ages of time for dry inz, while 
blotting usually spreads the ink, with the 
result a ruined picture. Now I shall explain 
to you a simple method whereby you may 
autograph your pictures without risking the 
slightest injury to either the print or tke 
negative, and you can make use of it whether 
you do your own finishing work, or whether 
you send it out, but of course, anything of 
this sort is twice the fun if you do everything 
yourself. For our purpose we shall assume 
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AMAZING NEW OFFER 


Here’s our wonderful “Little Hercules” special steam 
cngine. Made by “Weeden,” world’s leading maker. 
This engine is of fine quality and highly finished in 
bright colors. Has heavy fly-wheel. Pulley-wheel with 
which you can run mechanical toys like Erector, Mec- 
cano, etc. Easy acting piston and heavy cylinder. 
Strong boiler and fittings. Large fire-b x and runs by 
alcohol lamp or canned heat. This is a big, high quality 
steam engine—powerful—just what you have been wait 
ing for and you can have it FREE. 


The Magazine of Thrills 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine has fifty pages 
crammed with thrilling, Lreath-taking stories that will 
held you spell-bound, Tense stories of high adventure 
on land, on sea and in the air. Many interesting arti- 
cles, profuse illustrations and clubs you can join. Con- 
tests galore with handsome prizes for all. The Open 
Road for Boys Magazine is just the magazine you have 
been waiting for. From the moment you get your first 
copy you'll eat it up alive. 
The Most Sensational 
MYSTERY STORY SMASH 


A new serial story *‘The Street of Dreadful Silence’’ is just 
starting. This is the most absorbing, spell-binding, hair-raising 
mystery story for boys in the past ten years. Packs a thrill 
in every sentence. Don't you dare miss it. 


OUR BIG SPECIAL OFFER 


Regular subscription price to 
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Magazine alone $1.00 a year. 
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that you have a negative of yourself, from 
which you wish to make, or to have made, 
one or more autographed prints. 

For materials, we want a piece of ordinary 
glass, of any size larger than our negative, a 
small piece of gummed paper, and a blank 
piece of film just negative size. The latter 
must be clear, and free from any marks 
which might show up in the print later, as 
this is part of our negative. Now place a book 
under each end of the glass, to allow light to 
pass through the glass from the under side; 
and lay your negative, dull side down, upon 
the glass. Next, place the blank film squarely 
over the negative, with the dull side of this 
blank film up, and hold in place carefully. 
With the films in this position, do your 
writing on one of the clearest parts of your 
negative, considering the two films as your 
complete negative. Use ordinary pen and 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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|HERE’S REAL FUN WITH THE 
WONDERS OF CHEMISTRY! 


G ET one of these new CHEMCRAFT Chemical Outfits. Work bun 

dreds of interes and useful chemical experiments that will 
show you the wonders of chemical science: perform lots ot mysterious 
chemical tricks, too. It’s the finest fun you ever had. These are the 
origina! chemistry sets; have more chemica.s an. appaiatus, better 
©xpe.imen.s and offer greater value 


Six Different Sets to Choose From 
No. & siuctrated above) 


Issue 


No. 1-$1.00 .00 No. 15--$15.00 
No. 3-$3. 10.00 No. 25 $28.00 


00 .10-$ 

(Nos. 5, 10, 15 and 26 comein Wooden Cabireta) 

Sold by all Toy Departments. Ask for them by nrame~ CHEMCRAFT 
Chemica! Sets. 


Try Chemistry for 25c Free Magazine for Boys 
Get CHEMCRAF? Junior, the CHEMCRAFTC emis: Club Mag- 
set for boys who want to see if ezine; full of fine ideas 

ti and chemical stun’ 


Address 





THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
70 East Washington Sticet, Hagerstown, Md. 








“Speed” 
Huckens 
says a mouthful 


He’s the boy who knows how to 
“step on it,” all right. Those num- 
ber seven feet of his jes’ fool along 
the road eatin’ up the miles like 
Weston the Walker himself. 


And say, that baby’s right there... 
he’s got sense, he has. Every time 
he opens his mouth it says “Come 
on toothbrush!” He says there’s 
nuthin’ like a clean mouth for 
keepin’ a guy healthy an’ feelin’ fit 
... for keepin’ him out o’ trouble 
when he’s trainin’ for the big time 
meets. 


Cleanliness starts with the teeth, says 
“Speed,” so he cleans his teeth as his 
coach advises—with Colgate’s. De- 
licious and peppy, Colgate’s bursts 
into a racing foam the moment it’s 
brushed on teeth. This active foam 
rushes through the mouth, sweep- 
ing away all impurities—sweetening 
all surfaces—brightening, whitening 
the teeth ... pepping up the gums 
. «- making the mouth feel healthy 
—and zowie! How clean! 


Take a tip from “Speed” . . . use 
Colgate’s . . . you'll say it’s great! 
Try atube on our say-so. We'll pay 
for it. Just mail the coupon. 








Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 
COLGATE, Dept. B-1850, 595 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me, Free, a generous trial tube 
of Colgate’s—the dentifrice coaches advise. 
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EPITORS certainly like to be ahead of 
the times with the result that you can 
get to-morrow morning’s paper this evening 
and next month’s issue of a magazine this 
month. Old Idle Five Minutes, who is 
anything but a hustler finds himself puzzled 
—he doesn’t know whether it is some kind 
of a trap to catch him—for here he finds 
himself in November while it is still October! 
Boys, we are making it speedy for him, yet 
we don’t seem to be able to get rid of him. 
Suppose we try to convince him that it is 
next year already—maybe he’d give up. 
Anyhow let’s hand him the most up-to- 
date jokes and tell him that they are the 
1930 model. 


Another Branch of Study 
Nature Lover (gazing at gigantic tree): 
Oh, mammoth oak, if you could talk, what 
would you tell me? 
GARDENER (near by): S’cuse me, ma’am, 
but he would most likely say: If you please, 
Ma’am, I am not an oak, I am a spruce. 








Sound Advice 
“Where is Charles the cornet player?” 
“He is studying abroad.” 
““Who advised him to go so far away to 
study?” 
* All his neighbors.” 


A Side Light 
“Did you hear about the Scotchman who 
went to have a profile picture taken?” 
“ No ” 


“He ‘only had one side of his suit pressed.” 


Careful 
TENDERFOOT: Why were you so careful to 
see that there were no worms in that apple? 
Frrst Crass: I’m a strict vegetarian. 


The Reason 

Two Irishmen were excavating for a new 
building, when an inter2sted spectator asked: 

“How is it, Pat, although you and Mike 
started work together he has a bigger pile of 
‘earth than you?” 

“Sure,” was the quick answer, “‘he’s dig 
ging a bigger hole.” 

i 





Hard Luck 


“Rough on Davis, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, what happened?” 

‘‘Well, he slipped on a piece of banana skin 
and was arrested for giving a street perfor- 
mance without a license.” 


Lazybonites 
“Doctor, if there is anything the matter 
with me, don’t frighten me half to death by 
giving it a long, scientific name. Just tell me 
what it is in plain English.” 
‘Well, sir, to be frank, you are lazy.” 
“Thank you, sir, now tell me the scientific 





name forit. I’ve got to report to the missus.” 


Only 1435 Minutes 
“Am I late for the Chicago Express?” 
““No, you are early, it is only 7 o’clock.”’ 
“How long will I have to wait?” 
“Until to-morrow evening at 6:55.” 


Tough 
First Scout: I wonder what the cook 
made this pudding from? 
SEconD Scout: The Cook Book, I guess. 
First Scout: Well, my guess is that he 
forgot to take the covers off the book. 





Heavy, Rather than Light 
MoTHER: Tommy, wouldn’t you like to 
have a nice frosted cake with seven candles 
on for your birthday? 
Tommy: I think I’d rather have seven 
cakes and one candle, ma. 


Mutual 
EMPLOYER (to office boy applicant): And 
why did you leave your former position? 
Boy: I left by mutual consent. 
EmPLovER: How was that? 


Boy: The boss told me to leave. I left. 


Pass One 

Johnny was a little vague in his ideas of 
mathematics, and his merchant father was 
concerned that he should show progress in 
the subject. He questioned his son daily as 
to how he had succeeded in his lessons. 
“How many sums did you have wrong to- 
day?” he asked. ‘Only one father,” the 
boy replied.” 

“Good, how many were there?” 

“Twelve.” 

“Splendid, and the other eleven were 
correct?” 

“Oh, no, father, I didn’t do them.” 





Keeping Cool 
A hotel guest, chiding the others for their 
apparent excitement in getting out of the 
burning building, said, ‘‘Why I was perfectly 


cool. I took my time about dressing, 
brushed my hair, put on my collar and tie 
and——” 

“Fine,” ‘interrupted a friend, “but why 
didn’t you put on your trousers?” 


Bite on This 
First Crass: Does the early bird always 
get the worm? 
TENDERFOOT: No. I bought the last apple 
Tony had and I got the worm. 


From the Scales 
Customer: I didn’t ask the butcher for 
fish. 
Boy: But, lady, on the list he has you wrote 
“Cc. 0 D.” 


, 


Chances 
PatrENtT: Doctor, how are my chances? 
Doctor: Oh, pretty good, but I wouldn’t 
start reading any of those serial stories. 
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IN a real Fish Brand Slicker 
you’re as water-proof as a 
whale—old Moby Dick him- 
self. And you're as sturdily 
protected from wind and 
weather as the bold Nantucket 
whalemen who wore the fa- 
mous Fish Brand 90 years ago. 


Comfortable, storm-proof, 
wind-tight, you can go any- 
where in the rainiest weather 
if you’re wearing a Fish 
Brand Slicker and Middy 
Hat. Real protection, right 
down to the ankles. Good 
looks, too, and long, satisfac- 
tory wear. You'll be proud 
of your Varsity or Varsity, 
Jr., model—the style worn by 
college men all over the land. 


You can tell a genuine 
Tower’s Fish Brand Slicker 
—“The Rainy Day Pal”—by 
the label. For sale every- 
where, at prices no higher 
than ordinary slickers. 

Write for free booklet. A. J. 
Tower Company, 15 Sim- 
mons Street, Boston, Mass.; 
Tower Canadian Ltd., To- 
ronto, Canada. 
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Rivals in Courage 
(Concluded from page 15) 




















leap down into our camp; broken bones would 
have paid for such rashness. They could 
not shoot down from the windows; our mor- 
datores and Numidians and Cretans sent 
such a storm of missiles that it was certain 
death for anyone within to show himself. 
And they could not push the gigantic thing 
over our rampart, to get inside our camp. 
As we saw their dilemma, a great shout of 
laughter went up from all our men. 

Suddenly, from the corner of my eye I 
caught a little stir at my left, and saw two 
men leap down from the rampart and rush 
out from the gate, running directly toward 
the mass of natives, some thirty paces be- 
yond our fosse. I recognized Pullo and 
Vorenus, and afterward I learned that the 
former had challenged his ancient enemy, 
saying: 

Why hesitate, Vorenus? What better 
place can there be for settling our quarrel? 
Let this day judge between us!” With 
those words he rushed out against the foe, 
Vorenus instantly following. 

Realizing at once that here were two good 
centurions going to their death, I would have 
ordered a sortie to rescue them, but Cicero 
had giver. strict orders against sallying from 
the gates without his express command, and 
he was in another part of the battle. So 
there was nothing we could do but watch 
them go, praying with all our hearts that 
Mars would aid them, that Minerva would 
spread over them her protecting shield. All 
about we crowded to the edge of the rampart, 
pressing to the breaks in the palisade or 
peering between the stakes, and we saw 
Pullo, leading, hurl himself against the ranks 
of the foe. 

At short range he cast his pilum at the 
enemy, and a man went down before it. 
Him the enemy covered with their shields, 
hurling their javelins at the Roman, who 
rushed forward, trying to draw his sword. 
But a spear, piercing his shield, had struck 
his belt and thrown it out of place, and the 
sword-hilt failed to meet his grasp. The 
enemy surrounded him, and I saw him go 
down amid a swirl of weapons, and then 
Vorenus, dashing furiously up, burst apart 
the men who tried to stab the fallen legion- 
ary, and by the savagery of his assault he 
thrust them back. He lifted Pullo and set 
him on his feet, and then the foe rolled in 
once more, driving them apart. Again Pullo 
went down, and now the barbarian horde 
abandoned him to center their wrath upon 
Vorenus, who defended himself bravely with 
sword and shield. *I saw several men go 
down before his thrusts, but they surrounded 
him on all sides and I knew it was only a 
question of time when he would join his 
ancestors. 

But now our scorpiones had got into action 
again, and with the slingers and archers 
they drove a sheet of arrows and stones into 
the native ranks. Men dropped in scores, 
and through the confusion I saw Pullo, once 
more on his feet, fighting madly. Looking 
close, I saw that Vorenus was down, Pullo 
fighting astride of him, and even as I looked 
Vorenus struggled to his feet, shouted in 
Pullo’s ear, and the two stood back to back, 
shields lifted, swords in hand. 

And of all the magnificent sights I have 
seen in forty years of war, naught have I 
laid eyes on to match that fight! The Im- 
mortal Gods send that I may see such 
another before I die! Back to back the 
Romans stood, the skilful management of 
their shields protecting them, the flickering 
play of their steel carrying death to the foe. 
Around them swarmed the furious natives, 
as you may have seen a pack of snarling dogs 
surround a gaunt gray wolf, who, teeth 


bared and jaws dripping red, sells his life 
as dearly as he may. Above the jostling 
mass played the long bronze swords, rising 
and falling like threshers’ flails; spearheads 
glanced and glinted in the morning sun; the 
great horns and sculptured beasts on the 
Belgian helmets tossed and plunged; a reek 
of steam rose in the frosty air; and the deep- 
voiced roar of the fighters mingled with the 
shrieks and screams of wounded and dying. 

But the very number of the barbarians 
hampered their attack; they could not gain 
free space to swing their swords, and every 
Roman thrust was made to count. But for 
all that the foe—brave men they were!— 
surged in again and again, only to fall back 
before that fatal pair, until at length the 
bodies were piled thick before the Romans, 
and none other dared come within range of 
their deadly steel. And ever from our ram- 
part the sleet of arrows fell among the bar- 
barian ranks, mowing down men as a reaper 
mows the grain. 

And then at length the thronging ranks 
split apart, falling back suddenly, and Pullo 
and Vorenus retired step by step, still holding 
the foe at bay, until they were up to our fosse, 
past it, at the gate, within the rampart. 
The blast of a bugle rang in my ears, blowing 
the charge for the third cohort, and I glanced 
over my shoulder to see our general, Cicero, 
standing near, his eyes ablaze. He motioned 
toward the tower, and I gathered my men, 
we swept out, fell upon the natives, and drove 
them in utter rout before us. Reaching the 
tower, we set fire to it, and soon the thick 
black smoke rose billowing from it, the 
yellow flames leaped roaring to the sky, and 
presently the whole vast structure fell with a 
tremendous crash, carrying down the bodies 
of those within. And at that the natives 
retired to their trenches; their assault had 
failed, and they had had enough for the day. 

That evening, when released from duty, I 
sought out Pullo, intending to preach him a 
sermon, and see if the trouble could not be 
patched up; more than ever this feud seemed 
to me wrong. I found him sitting by one 
of the fires of his cohort, where also sat 
Lucius Vorenus. 

“Be seated, my Mandorix,” Pullo invited, 
and Vorenus moved over to make room. “TI 
was hoping you might come,” Titus went on, 
as I took my seat. “You are a good friend 
to both of us——” 

“And therefore anxious to see this trouble 
healed,” I interrupted. “Can nothing be 
done about it?” 

They looked at each other and grinned 
shamefacedly, like two schoolboys caught in 
mischief. 

“Lucius saved my life to-day,” said Pullo. 

‘And he saved mine,” spoke up Vorenus. 

“You have both earned the civic crown of 
oak-leaves,” I agreed. ‘“‘Now as to this 
question of courage. The day has shown 
that you are both brave men; there is naught 
to choose between you on that score——”’ 

“Tt has shown more than that,” broke in 
Pullo. ‘One does not hate the man who has 
saved his life, who has fought back to back 
with him. At all events, I do not. It has 
shown me at least the folly of our quarrel. 
Therefore—” he extended his right hand 
across me to Vorenus, who hesitated a 
moment, then gripped it firmly, smiling at 
his old-time foe. 

I got to my feet. 

“The Immortal Gods have you in their 
keeping!” I said, grinning at the two. “I 
am not needed here. I must go see that my 
rascals are tucked into their little beds.” 

And with a warm feeling about the heart 
I marched off to my cohort, leaving the new- 
made friends to talk over the day’s affair. 
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| Where Boys Can Learn Radio 
(Concluded from page 30) 








also wonders if a license is necessary and 
where it canbe obtained. “I would also like 
to know the average sending range and re- 
ceiving radius of a wireless set,” he adds. 

‘He might use the telegraph key on the 
wireless set, but that is all. And a license is 
required for all wireless transmitters, no 
matter how far they send or whether they 


1929 


handle code, music, or voice. No one can 
say how far a wireless set will cover. It all 
depends on the power used, the wave length, 


location of the station, its construction and | F 
numerous other variable factors that govern | | 


the range. He can apply for the license to the 


Federal Radio Supervisor, Customhouse, | -= 


Baltimore, Md. 











The Burgess SnapLite is the handiest little 
flashlight that you ever laid your eyes on. 
Exactly what you, and every boy, needs. 
Thin, flat, and doesn’tweigh as much as some 
pocket knives. You can carry it in your 





Jts The Smallest Si 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PLANT im all the world 






pocket without feeling that it's there. It will 
last for a mighty long time, too—you'll be 
surprised. Made in a variety of color com- 
binations, and every one of them a knock- 
out. 39c everywhere. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the nationally advertised Burgess Radio and tenition Batteries, 


Burgess Flashlight Cases and Batteries. and Burgess SNAP 


General Sales Office: Chicago 





BURGESS 


TE Flashlights 
in Canada: Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 


Burgess Triple-Life Battery and Lamp 
Number Four Replaceable in 
SnapLite Pe A Pp Both SnapLites 
A complete flashlight Easy as A.B.C. Notrick 
60c—everywhere about it at all 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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THE MODERN WOMAN 


























Gov this to your mother, father, older 
sister or brother, aunt, uncle and other 


grown-up relatives and friends. It is of 


particular interest to them. 


HESE popular adult magazines all 
combine with BOYS’ LIFE at very 


special prices. 
WHEN you renew your subscription, 


the grown-ups can subscribe along 
with you for any one of these favorites 
at a specially reduced price, or if they 
want to subscribe for some boy as a gift 
they can also take advantage of these 


specials. 


Boys’ LIFE with— 


American Magazine 
and 
Woman’s Home Companion 


$4.75 


Regular Price $5.50 
Collier’s Weekly 


$3.50 


; Regular Price $4.00 


Pictorial Review 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


Parents’ Magazine 
(Formerly called Children‘ 


$3.00 


Regular Price $4.00 


Review of Reviews 


$4.50 


Regular Price $6.00 
McCall’s Magazine 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


American Home 


$2.50 


Regular Price $3.00 


Good Housekeeping 


$4.75 


Regular Price $5.00 
Radio News 


$3.50 


Regular Price $4.50 


(Special Note) Ali LOYS’ LIFE agents are privileged to take orders for 


these combinations. 


Here’s a chance for sales. 


Call on all the homes in 


your locality and show the parents and friends of boys this list. Send in 
your orders and BOYS’ LIFE will pay you commission. If you are not 
a BOYS’ LIFE agent, write for sales outfit and information. 


Send All Orders To 


BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 


2 Park Avenue 


DESK G 
New York City 














| through favoritism if they want! 








ultimatum calling for the immediate removal 


| of Coach Johnson, the substitution of his son 


for Vic Wanderman in the Great Northern 
game, and the promotion of Assistant Coach 
Harry Morrison to directing head of the team. 

“Poor President Hardin!” sympathized a 
considerate student. “I’d sure hate to be in 
his position. I wouldn’t know which way to 
turn.” 

Pie did his best that day to console his 
roommate. One day Vic shuddered and cried 
out. “Oh, Pie, I’d like to run away from this 
whole mess! It’s taken all the fun out of 
playing! If I could just sneak off.” He seized 
upon this thought, wildly. ‘‘That’s what I'll 
do! That'll settle it! Let Pete play the posi- 
tion! Let these folks who'd like to run things 
RUN them! Let them think I made the team 
I don’t 


| care! I don’t care!” 


he shouted. 








Pie put an arm about Vic’s shoulders and 
shook him. 

“Vic! You don’t mean a word of it!” 
“Not a word! You know 
you’re not going to run away from this 
thing! You’ve got more sand than that! 
You wouldn’t knock the faith that the people 
who count have in you?” 

Bowen's left tackle relaxed, beads of 
perspiration standing out on his forehead. 
He reached out a hand and gripped Pie’s 
silently as though to draw strength from it. 

“Good boy!” breathed his roommate. 
“T’m proud of you Vic. And we’re going to 
lick Great Northern Saturday, you with your 
tachiing and me with my trombone!” 

(To be concluded in Boys’ Lirr for December) 





Limited _ | 
Commercial 


| (Concluded from page 9) 








altitude. Enough if the business man had 
jerked the rip-cord ring quickly. He had pre- 
vented him and if they crashed now—— 

He pulled back slightly on the stick. The 
plane was losing altitude but she was stretch- 
ing her glide to the limit. They were down to 
one hundred feet. And frees, twenty or 
thirty feet tall, fringed the end of the field 
toward which they were gliding! 

Again a little panic gripped Rush Roberts. 
But he fought for calmness, steadiness. His 
passenger had got them into the accident, had 
dropped their safe altitude to a dangerous 
one. At eight hundred feet he could have 
made the glide with ease. But at five 
hundred—— 

It didn’t matter. He was a pilot. He had 
flown the passenger. He was responsible. 
Even for his passenger’s foolish action he 
was responsible. 

“Got to make it!”’ he muttered grimly. 

The field was close now. But they were 
down to fifty feet and the trees. were loom- 
ing up toward the undergear of the plane. 
He heard his passenger cry out hoarsely. 

“The trees—we’ll crash!” 

Lower they dropped. Rush spoke through 
the ’phone set, trying to keep his voice 
calm. He was using all the skill he possessed, 
to make the field. 

“It’s all right!” 

Tree crests scraped against the undergear 
of the crippled plane. Her nose came down 
sharply but Rush pulled back on the stick, 
fought her out of the plunge. And then she 
was skimming the ground. Rough ground 
but level. She struck in a perfect three- 
point landing. She bounced and rolled 
forward, lost the little speed she possessed. 
She stopped. 

For several seconds.Rush sat motionless. 
His hands were shaking. Then he climbed 
slowly from the cockpit. Harley Kingston 
was already on-the ground. He stood look- 


ing at the pilot. When he spoke, his voice | 


was shaken with emotion. 

“T was a fool,-Pilot. I’m not air sized and 
I tried to run things. That was beautiful 
work, that landing! I’m holding out my hand, 
this time. Will you shake witha man that’s 
been a fool? You’re a pilot, Rush!” 

Rush grinned. He shook hands with 
Harley Kingston. And the business man had 
said he was a pilot! ; 

“That’s what the license says, too!” he 
said simply. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


“UNCLE DON” 





“Write to me today Boys.” 


“Uncle Don,” famous all over the country for 
his radio hours for boys, is going on the air for 
LIONEL TRAINS -y wees November 8th, 


and continuing until December 13th. He is 
oing to announce the formation of a new 
Lionel “Engineers Club” for boys, and a hig 


LIONEL $1,000 


Prize Contest 


Every boy in the country will want to be a 
member of the Lionel “Engineers Club” ani 
take part in the $1,000 prize contest. The week 
of November 30th to December 7th has been 
set aside as “LIONEL WEEK” throughout the 
country. If you want complete information on 
how to enter this great Lionel $1,000 prize 
contest and how to qualify for membership in 
the Lionel “Engineers Club” write at once to 
“Uncle Don” care of Lionel Corporation in New 
York. Full details will be sent you at once. 


Write Today to “Uncle Don,” care of 
THE LIONEL CORPORATION 
15-17-19 East 26th Street, New York City 


LIONEL 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 


Model Railroad Accessories, “Multivolt” Transformers 
See additional Lionel Announcement on page 51 














Oh, boy! That's what 
I'll get for Dad! 
“ie 











es” ~ ted 
ze 
Genuine Goatskin Morocco Grain 


AMERICAN BANK ROLL 


Made by the owners of the Famous Halvorsen Patents 


Now Dad can throw away that big, old 
worn-out billfold he’s been omy and 
put this fresh, NEW MONE IZE, 
genuine rich Goatskin Morocco grain 
American Bank Roll in his pocket. He'll 
be mighty proud of the quality feel of 
an American Bank Roll—and won't he 
be glad to show it. Absolutely free, his 
name will be stamped on in 23K Gold! 
Ic’s got everything—a little pocket for 
coins and such, a peach of a transparent 
pocket for his lodge and auto cards. 
And this billfold can’t dog-ear because 
it hasswell 23K Gold cornerson the flap. 


#2” Only $2.25 Sepia 
(Send the Coupon, Now!) 
Dept. BL10, U.S. LEATHER GOODS co. 


564 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Send a New Money Size, genuine Goatskia 
Moroccograin American Roll asdescribed, 
including name in 23K Gold, as below. : 

—) Money order or check is enclosed or 0 I will 
pay amount ($2.25) C. O. D. Check proper square 
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FOR ALL BOYS 
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BOYS!—See Important 
LIONEL Announcement 
On Opposite Page 





HERE’S A LIONEL ELECTRIC RAILROAD 
THAT ANY BOY CAN BUILD 





ON THE RADIO 
Starting Nov. 8th 
Every Friday night, 6:30 
to 7:00 Eastern Standard 
Time, “*Uncle Don" and 
his Lionel Engineers’ 
Cluborer stations WOR, 
WLW and WBBM. 
Listen-in and enjoy this 
wonderful Lionel radio 
oem, and laugh with 

le Don. 


ne ” 













a photographs tell the whole 
story better than a thousand words. They show you 
how Lionel Model Electric Trains look in action! 
They picture the realism of these remarkable loco- 
motives and cars. They show you what you can 
do with your Lionel trains and accessories this 
Christmas, 


With such a Lionel Electric Railroad you 
learn many of the details of actual railroad- 
ing, for Lionel Railroad Systems are true- 
to-life models of the big railroads of the 


country . 


And, say, boys!—get the new Lionel 
Railroad Planning Book and catalog at once. 
See the new Lionel Steam Type Loco— 
electrically driven by the famous Lionel 


192) 


MODEL RAILROAD ACCESSORIES 
The Lionel Corporation, Dept. B, 15-17-19 East 26th Street, New York City 
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Above: One of the famous Lionel DeLuxe 7 outfits is shown cross- 
ing the massive new Lionel Steel Bridge ‘No. 300. Note the realistic steel 
construction of the bridge—and its clever design—enabling trains to cross 
without going up or down grade, Add this new accessory to your set. 


LIONEL 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


“MULTIVOLT” TRANSFORMERS 



















FREE BOOK 
FREE: Don't delay an- 
day fe ; FREE. - ‘of 
for co, 

the cone Ldanel 6 pa 
handsomely illustrated 
Railroad Planning Book 
and catalog, a ick 
out the set you Sor 
Christmas. 

















“Bild-A-Loco” motor—the motor that may be re- 
moved in a jiffy, taken apart and reassembled again. 


Also, see the new Lionel electric type locos. These 
“Giants of the Rails” are the most powerful model 
electric locos ever built. 


Remember, too, that Lionel trains can be con- 
trolled and operated by Lionel “ Distant- 
Control”—which enables you to start, stop, 
reverse or switch your trains at any distance 
from the track. 


Write for the catalog today—it shows all 
the new Lionel models. Every boy should 
have a copy. And be sure to ask Mother 
and Dad for the Lionel set you want for 
Christmas. See the Lionel demonstrations 
at your local stores. 
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Adventures of Ted Smart 





























No. 7 











Ted Discovers New York 


The Limited slowly glided into the Pennsylvania Station. The 
usual excitement prevailed, but one person was so thrilled he 
couldn’t keep still. 

““Gee, Dad, is this New York?” asked Ted. 

“Sure is, Son. How do you like it?” 

“Tt’s swell so far, Dad. I’m so excited I don’t know what to 
do!” 

When they got to their rooms on the twentieth floor of the 
massive hotel, Ted surveyed the skyline of the great metropolis. 

“*When can we go out and see the sights, Dad?” 

“Soon as we clean up.” 

Soon they descended to the street and started on a tour of the 
city. Riverside Drive, Bronx Park, Woolworth Building and the 
Statue of Liberty were just a few of the places they visited. 

Coming up Broadway, Ted seemed lost in a trance when he 
suddenly noticed a familiar sign. 

“Dad, there’s a Browning King store. Can’t we go in?” 

“Sure thing.” 

The manager of the Boys’ Department greeted them cordially 
and escorted them through the store. Later, as they came out, 
| Ted said: 

“Gee, Dad, I felt I was right back home again. Remember 
when we stopped at the Chicago and Philadelphia stores? It was 
just the same. Hello, there’s a boy with a Beta Kappa Beta pin.” 

Ted stopped a boy on the corner and they greeted each other 
with big smiles, and talked a few minutes. After a cheery good- 
bye, Ted and his Dad continued uptown. 
“Dad, I sure am glad I belong to Beta Kappa Beta. Imagine 
meeting a brother member in a big city like New York.” 


* * * * 


Boys, you are always cordially greeted in any Browning King 
store and Beta Kappa Beta members are met all over the country. 
The fraternity provides useful prizes such as football equipment, 
baseball equipment, watches and many others which members 
can win. If you are not a member, stop in at the nearest Browning 
King store or write Beta Kappa Beta, 260 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, for information. 

Ted Smart has another date with you here next month. 


Drowning King & Co. 


ANN ARBOR, Mich., 319 So. Main St. MINNEAPOLIS, Nicollet at Eighth St. 
*BROOKLYN, N. Y., Fulton St. at *NEW YORK, 1265 Broadway, at 32d St. 
DeKalb Ave. *OMAHA, Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 
*CHICAGO, Monroe & Wabash. *PHILADELPHIA, S. W. cor. 16th & 

CINCINNATI, 4th & Race Sts. 


Chestnut Sts. 
*CLEVELAND. 419 Euclid Ave. *PITTSBURGH, 439/441 Wood St. 


Euclid Ave. at 1o7th St. ‘orbes & Meyran Ave. 
DENVER, 1624-30 Stout St. at “\ppneme Westminster & Eddy 


DETROIT, Washington Blvd. at Grand ts. ; 
i *ST. LOUIS, 916-918 Olive St. 


River 
EVANSTON, IIl., 524-26 Davis St. *ST. PAUL, Robert at 6th St. _ 
*KANSAS CITY, Mo., Grand Ave. & SEATTLE, 2d Ave. & University St. 
11th St. WORCESTER, Mass., Central Bldg.. 
*MILWAUKEE, 224 Wisconsin Ave. 


*OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT OUTFITTERS 


in the cities marked with an asterisk 
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give you greater distaiice, but it will prevent 
you straining your arm. eep the nose of 
the ball well up or it will fall short and slow 
up the receiver or cause him to miss it en- 
tirely. Grip the ball as tightly as the length 
of the fingers will permit, for this gives a 
more accurate pass and also prevents an in- 
rushing opponent from knocking the ball 
from your hand. 

The passer should drill every day with his 
receivers and study their method of catching 
the ball. He will find that each man can 
handle a pass better if thrown to a particular 
height or lead. Only by a great deal of 
practise can the passer learn to get the ball 
to the right place at the right time. The 
passer must make his throw so that the ball is 
caught by the receiver on the run and in his 
natural stride. Never throw behind the man 
catching the pass. The receiver will prob- 
ably not only miss such a ball, but there is a 
possibility of his straining himself in attempt- 
ing to catch such a throw. Judging distances 
and the speed of the runner come from con- 
stant practise and is very essential in effective 
passing. Passing on the run is very difficult. 
The passer has to work out for himself, 
through practise and experience, the speed 
and position in which he functions best. 
Passing is a very effective attack, and 
extremely hard to stop when the passer is 
able to control the ball properly. The pass 
is as strong as any offensive play, and should 
be used to gain ground as well as to keep the 
defensive backs from closing up too much. 
A successful pass is very demoralizing to the 
opposing line. The men on the line may 
work with all their power and may be able to 
stop all running attacks, when suddenly a 
pass sails through the air for ten or twenty 
yards into the arms of a speeding end or back. 
It has a discouraging effect on the linemen 
for their efforts are made to seem futile. 
This mental effect alone makes the pass a 
great offensive weapon. A good passing 
attack is always a threat. It makes the 
running plays stronger, and at the same time 
it is a great ground gainer with little effort 
expended in its execution. 

Notre Dame won a game from the Army 
last fall in the Yankee Stadium on a forward 
pass. O’Brien was sent into the game for 
Notre Dame at left end, with only two 
minutes left to play. He ran down the field 
on the next play, cut across at an angle and 
caught a pass for a touch-down and a victory 
for his team. He was taken from the game 
immediately. He had performed his mission; 
too well for the Army’s good. He helped his 
team win one of the major games of the East 
and made himself the hero of the day all in 
about six seconds of playing time. This also 
illustrates how the pass adds to the game 
from the spectators point of view. It is a 
great treat for the fans to see the ball sailing 
through the air to settle in the hands of a 
runner. 

The Southern Methodist University from 
Dallas, Texas lost a game to the Army 14-13 
in the early part of October last year. This 
was one of the greatest passing games of the 
year and one of the most talked of games of 
the season. A total of 54 passes were thrown 
during the conflict much to the satisfaction 
of the fans. The pass probably adds more 
exciting moments to the game than any other 
single play. Of course football teams play 
the game to win primarily, but at the same 
time I’m sure the players wish the fans to 
get as much enjoyment as possible from 
watching a game. After all the crowd 
alds to the interest and enthusiasm of the 


ame. 
. Skill in kicking a football is only acquired 
after a great deal of practise. The first thing 
a beginner must learn is that the ball must be 
dropped straight to insure a good kick and 
that to do this both hands must leave the 
ball at the same time. If this isn’t done, the 
ball falls crooked thus decreasing the height, 
distance and control of the punt. A good 
kicker should be able to place his punts, but 
this cannot be done with a wobbling ball 
caused by a poor drop. The spiral punt is the 
best for control and distance. There are 
several fundamentals necessary for its execu- 
tion. The ball must fall on the instep of the 
foot with the toe bent down to make the foot 
as straight as possible. The knee is kept stiff 
with the leg swing coming from the hip and 
the follow through obtained by hopping on 
the left foot as the ball is kicked. The punter 
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Playing the Backfield 
(Concluded from page 7) 




















has to acquire speed and precision in kicking. 
The ball must be kicked before the opponents 
can rush in and block it, and it should be 
kicked away from the defensive backs as 
much as possible. When within forty yards 
of the goal line try and kick the ball out of 
bounds near the goal. If the opposing team 
has a man who is very good at catching and 
returning punts it is good football to kick 
out of bounds every time. In any event the 
ball should be kicked high so the men going 
down to cover the kick will be able to tackle 
the receiver before he gains speed ahead. 
Many low punts have been run back to the 
point of the kick because the ends did not 
have time to cover the ball properly. 

A man who can average forty or fifty yards 
with his punts is without a doubt as valuable 
to the team as any man and probably more so. 
If his punts are placed properly he is of even 
greater value. Many players have made 
some of the best football teams through 
developing great skill at kicking, and any one 
with a lot of determination and a little natural 
ability can do this. It is very discouraging 
to the opponents to work the ball down the 
field and when they lose possession to see it go 
sailing through the air to the point where 
they started their laborious march. A good 
punter can gain as much ground in a few 
seconds with very little effort as an entire 
team can by working with all their power for 
several minutes. 

Every team needs a good drop or place- 
ment kicker. Nine-tenths of the tries for 
point after touch-down are made by these 
kicks. The kicker has to practise every day 
for only by constant effort can he expect to 
perfect the kick. The drop kick is probably 
the hardest of all kicks to develop to perfec- 
tion because of the difficulty of proper timing. 
One must practise until he can get the ball to 
strike the ground at the same instant that 
the toe strikes the ball. This drop is hard to 
make but it is very essential, for a poorly 
dropped ball means inaccuracy and probably 
a missed goal. There are hundreds of games 
won and lost by one point leaving defeat or 
victory to the skill of the kicker. The success- 
ful kicker must always be calm, ana not 
easily excited under the pressure of men rush 
ing through the line. Excitement means 
poor handling of the ball, which increases the 
possibility of a missed goal, and makes the 
kicker undependable. The man who kicks 
the point after touch-down should practise 
with some one rushing him for this is nearer 
game conditions than when he practices 
alone. He should work at this until men 
coming through the line are absolutely un- 
noticed and he goes about performing his 
mission without being disturbed in the least. 
Only when he can do this is he apt to develop 
into a good drop or placement kicker who is 
very helpful to his team. Some teams keep a 
man just to kick the extra point when it means 
winning a game. This I think is a bad policy 
because the man who has not been in the heat 
of the conflict is not as settled as one who has 
been in the game all along, no matter how 
unexcitable he is ordinarily. 

Interference is of primary importance to 
any runner. No matter what skill or natural 
ability he may have his efforts are practically 
lost without good interference. The inter- 
ferer does the hard work and gets little credit, 
since the fans are watching the ball carrier, 
but any runner realizes and appreciates the 
aid given by the interference. The inter- 
ference must. form quickly and in running 
they must not crowd up too much so that one 
man might spill them all at once, thus leaving 
the runner without any help. Men assigned 
to interfere must keep in mind the man 
they are to get when the play starts, and they 
must use their judgment as to whether a man 
should be taken when they are not given this 
particular opponent before the play begins. 
When the interference dwindles down to one 
man he has to cooperate with the runner to be 
of the greatest value. The runner must keep 
near his protection and never make the mis- 
take of lagging too much for this leaves him 
open to be tackled by a man slicing in. When 
a single interferer crosses the line of scrim- 
mage he should make the first defensive back 
commit himself for this increases his chance 
to stop the tackler. 

The interferer must have no fear of knocks 
and spills, for his work is such that he has to 
expect the most unpleasant things in the 
game. He must realize that every man 's 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


working for the same end ‘and*he’must not be 
jealous of any personal glory that the runner 
may receive, for that would be detrimental 
to the team’s play and spirit. If one man is 
very good at carrying the ball and another 
is better for interference let them do their 
respective jobs. 

We have all heard of the wonderful inter- 
ference that Britton of Illinois gave ‘‘Red” 
Grange to help Grange become one of the 
greatest football players of all time. Grange 
reaped glory and fame while Britton got 
knocks and bruises, with very little publicity. 
However I’m sure that Britton got one thing 
from the game that the sports writers and 
fans didn’t see. That was satisfaction. 
He knew that he was doing his best for the 
team and school, and the true spirit of the 
game and the satisfaction of doing his work 
were probably the factors that inspired him 
to do such great work for the “Galloping 
Ghost.” I’m sure that Grange was highly 
appreciative of such aid, for he realized what 
it meant to him. No doubt Grange had a lot 
of natural ability, but his performace would 
never have been so effective without the aid 
of a good interferer. 

The fundamentals I have spoken of deal 
with the back’s play on the attack. However, 
it is one thing to know fundamentals and 
another to put them into execution with skill 
and ability. After all a man’s performance 
isn’t judged by what he knows, but rather by 
what he does and what he accomplishes in 
the game. To succeed in playing the back- 
field a man must love the game as I said at 
the beginning. His attitude must be such 
that practice does not become monotonous, 
but instead he must get pleasure from every 
aspect of the game. It is essential “that he 
have determination, hardiness and _ self- 


confidence, and be alert at all times. No’ 


matter how good a team or an individual 
may be that you are to meet in a game just 
remember that every one is human. Convince 
yourself that you are as good as any oppo- 
nent, but don’t go so far as to think that you 
are better. That is where you will meet 
disaster; that is where the element of mental 
attitude plays such an important part in the 
game. When confidence is stretched into 
overconfidence, whether it be in a team or an 
individual, that is when the dope is upset 
and the better team physically is licked by 
the better team mentally. 

A man to withstand the shocks that go with 
playing football must be hardy. This does 
not mean that he has to be extremely large, 
for some of the most outstanding players 
have been small men. The player with the 
fighting spirit, who has determination and 
confidence in himself can play football if he 
likes the game and gets himself in good 
physical condition. He has to have confi- 
dence in himself, enough confidence to over- 
come any obstacle, and never to become 
discouraged at a handicap of any sort. 
Experience alone will give a player the ability 
to perform in a match with ease and poise. 
Experience'will keep a man from getting panic 
stricken when something breaks against the 
team, which would ordinarily lead to a bad 
decision or play. Any and every man on the 
team must have the courage to fight with 
their backs to the wall. The team which 
scores first has an advantage of the better 
mental attitude, but this isn’t enough to win 
a game if the other team has courage enough 
to fight with its back to the wall, to play 
all the harder until the lead is overcome and 
the game is won. Being on the short end of 


the score is when’a-team-shows its courage 
or displays its weakness, for a game isn’t won 
until the final whistle blows. 

College stars are not developed in a short 
while. The time for the boy to start is in 
grammar or high school. At this stage he can 
acquaint himself with what a football will do 
when it is kicked or thrown, and here he can 
also learn the general rules underlying the 
game. When I was in high school we played 
football during all the recesses when the 
weather permitted. We would choose teams 
and play every minute that we had available, 
and here I learned to like the game and the 
desire to progress to a higher standard of 
play first came to me. 

Football is a game for real men and every 
boy should endeavor to play it in the true 
spirit of sportsmanship. Play your opponent 
hard but fair and never think of foul play. 
In the first place you mark yourself as a poor 
sport by a dirty play and one who surely will 
be unpopular, and then no one can play his 
best game nor do the best for his team by 
such playing. Tackle your opponent hard, 
but when you are sure that the play has 
stopped help him up, for this adds to the 
spirit of friendly rivalry. Congratulate your 
opponent whether he wins or loses, and strive 
to make friends of your opponents, for true 
friendship lasts forever while a football game 
is over in an hour. One of the greatest 
benefits that I have gotten from playing 
football is the deep rooted friendship of my 
team mates. There is something intangible 
and impossible to describe about the game 
that holds the players together fraternally. 
The nature of the game is such that more 
teamwork is required than most games, team- 
work that is divided up into several small 
teams all working as one big team for the 
sameend. Through sweat, mua and grit you 
fight together side by side to enjoy the glory 
that goes with victory or to feel together the 
depression of defeat. Taking defeat is not 
easy. Any one can be a good winner. Itisa 
different thing to be a good loser. The man 
who does his very best for the team can take 
defeat with a smile. There is no disgrace in 
losing a fight that has been fought hard and 
fair, for after all, ‘‘it’s not, did you win or 
lose, but it’s how you played the game.” 
Always do your best as long as you are in 
the game and take defeat if it comes with a 
smile but not until you have given all in your 
power toward a victory. 

Some of you who read this who like the 
game, will probably develop into outstanding 
stars. You will get publicity and praise for 
making long runs for touch-downs or some 
other phase of play. No matter what success 
you may meet with remember that there are 
numerous other players who are also promi- 
nent. Above all things don’t try to praise 
yourself for you will surely be thoroughly 
disgusting to most of your listeners. Don’t 
forget your team mates who were taking the 
knocks and jars while you were making your 
showing. They deserve credit that they 


* never will get unless you give it to them. 


Personally I feel highly indebted to my team 
mates for what little success I’ve had, for had 
it not been for their consistent support I 
never would have made any showing 
whatever. 

Love for the game, the fighting spirit of 
sportsmanship, physique and physical condi- 
tion make the football player. These are 
practically prerequisite to success, together 
with a high personal standard, backed by 
confidence and determination. 



































QNE day in 1924 something big turned up 
in my life. A man came to the door. He 
brought out a magazine for boys called Boys’ 
Lire, and put up so convincing an argument 
as to why they should subscribe to it for me 
that my aunt decided to give me a year’s 
subscription as a Christmas present. Inci- 
dentally, it turned out to be my best present 
that Christmas. Every Christmas since 
then I have received a year’s subscription 
because my aunt deems it as “educational.” 
I would advise a boy to subscribe to Boys’ 
Lire because I think (and every boy I know 
who has read a copy of the magazine agrees 
with me) that it is suitable to every type of 
boy. For the athletes there are the fine 
articles by the big coaches and star players; 
also the snappy short stories and serials b 
Harold Sherman, Paschal Strong and others. 
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For the boy who is interested in foreign coun- 
tries and their inhabitants there is “‘ World 
Brotherhood for Boys.” For the Radio fan 
there is Sparks Chard and his column. I 
know that the Boys’ Lire Stamp Depart- 
ment is the best I have struck and that’s 
saying something as at present I am sub- 
scribing to three leading boys’ magazines. 
Any boy interested in aviation should sub- 
scribe to it for the ‘‘ Landing Field” and avia- 
tion articles and stories. ‘Think and Grin” 
ahd “Puzzlecraft” couldn’t be better The 
jokes and puzzles in these two departments are 
always new. I will also add that I have found 
all the goods adv rtised up to standard. 
Now I think that I can safely say that any 
boy no matter what, or how many hobbies 
ry has will find some department to cover 
em. 


ra G. Conn, Ltd., 1107 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organizing plan [ ]. Also free literature 
[ ant eeteten ct sros eat otter on hee 





Popular/ 


y pre FELLOWS who belong to the band 
share honors with the grid stars. And no 
wonder. The band is always first on the field 
... leading the school songs. . . keeping up 
enthusiasm between halves . . . supplying a 
big part of the color that makes football 
the king of games. 


You may not be able to “make the team” 
but you can “make the band.” Then you'll 
travel with the team to the big games and get 
your share of the cheers. And your popularity 
will last the year round. Band boys get 
chances to make extra money, too. Many play 
their way through college. 


Conn Will Help You Organize 


a Band 


an all parts of the country, Boy Scout bands, school 
bands and community bands are being organized. 
It’s easy to start. Conn factory organizers arrange 
for group instruction and handle all details. Starting 
with beginners it’s easily possible to have a playing 
band in 60 to 90 days. Talk it over with Dad, your 
teacher or your Scoutmaster. Ask them to send 
for Conn’s interesting FREE book, “Band Organ- 
izing Made Easy.” 
It’s Easy to Learn on a Conn 

If you can whistle a tune, you'll find it easy to 
learn on a Conn. Patented hydraulic ——— pro- 
cess gives a glass smooth finish inside all tapered 
parts —for easiest blowing. Many exclusive features, 
resulting from more than 50 years’ experience, 
make Conn the choice of Sousa and the world’s 
leading artists. Yet a genuine Conn costs no more 
than other so called standard makes. 


FREE TRIAL, Easy Payments 


on any band or orchestra instrument. Mail the 
coupon now for full information. No obligation. 


ONN 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
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City, State. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Conn Official 
Scout Bugle 
Easy-playing, Clear, 
Ringing Tone 
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The boy who becomes 








Are YOU looking 


for an interesting job? 


HE Messenger Service holds many interesting 
attractions for boys looking for jobs. 
dawn of history the courier or messenger has been a 
colorful figure—in ancient Greece, in pioneer days, 
in all the wars of history and in present day business. 


ger has a wide field of opportunity. He has a job 
that has lost none of the spirit of adventure always 
associated with the courier. He receives good pay, 
has vacations with pay, gets his bicycle at cost and 
has unlimited opportunities for recreation. 

Too, he gets a training in the fundamentals of 
business, and through constant contact with up- 
and-going business men receives many opportuni- 
ties to select his life work and to make big strides 
along the road to success. 


ESTERN UNION is looking for 

bright young boys. If you would like 
to be a messenger, our local manager will 
gladly give you full information. 


WESTERN UNION 
essenger Service 


Since the 


a Western Union Messen- 

















You, too! 
Join 

The Band 
and 
Orchestra 


'UN—instruction— 
chance to earn 
extra money. You can 


before Xmas with a 
Pan American Saxo- 
Frome Clarinet, x 
rombone—or any re 
other instrument. 








offer aed Easy 
Paymecat Pleo. 









For complete information write 


Pan-American Ban instrument & Case Co. 
1101 Pan American Bi 
Elkhart indiasa 





GROWING IN POPULARITY 
Every SEAson! 


Scout Masters and Group Leaders—order 
your Leathercraft supplies early. The camp 
season is short and your boys will need their 
craft supplies the first day. 

Belts, bill folds, moccasins, book covers 
and many other i in bi 
that the boys will want to make are illus- 
trated and c ~~ ~ eeeend 








din 

We furnish lontiuer cut to pattern or in = 
whole skin, tterns, designs and tools, in 
fact, everythin, img necessary for Leathercraft. 

Send this advertisement and 25c for 
the %6-page Leathercraft book that tells 
you all about working with Leather the 
Graton & Knight way. 


Address Department R29 
Graton & Knight Company 
WORCESTER, MASS. 




















» The finest indoor game. Become an expert 

at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction sets and tables in many sizes omy 
equipped. Save 34 cost by building your own. 


Send for free illustrated catalogu 
Tables as Low as f 


$3'50 and name of dealer 

















Dept. 22 8, Portland, Maine 


Stanley Plan No. 11 


tells how to / v 







E instructions are clear, 
simple and direct. They 
tell you how to make a book- 
stand that will do credit to 
your living room and to your 
ill with tools. Plan No. 11 or any of our 25 
plans can be bought at your hardware dealer’s 
for ten cents—or send us the money in stamps. ; 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant. 


New Britain, Conn. 
ET 2] STANLEY TOOLS 














THE EARLE Co. 
WORRACE fectric WOODWORKER 





The same accurate EASY 
COMPLETE 
oqdiomant = al sy $89 TERMS 


Includes planer, sa 

ing shops everywhere, jathe, electric moter, $9 down | tice 
Write today for com- puffing, sanding and < 
plete information. grinding attachments. 


J. D. WALLACE & CO. 2838 Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


The BULL’S EYE 


for Xmas 


Barrels of , 


Fun 


Guaranteed to hit a 
My at ten feet. 


Each pistol tes‘ed 
by an Olympic 
Team . Shoots 
No. 6 shot and 
does not break win- 

dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Marksmen of the 1 

oon => them 


PISTOL 


an pleasure, Set incl 
bull’s-ey: rind ta et oo 
extra > eae on 


Ask your dealer frst 





11 W. 42nd St., New York 268 Market St., San Francisco 


BULL'S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. afin. Wye. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


TARGET 






$3. OO prepaid 


‘Puzzlecraf re 





wat shall we call November! Is it not 

a sort of half-and-half month, neither 
autumn nor winter. But it brings fun of 
many kinds, with Thanksgiving to put a fine 
period to them, before entering on the month 
of Christmas. 

Address everything for this department 
original puzzles and puzzle answers—to 
PuzzLecraFT, care Boys’ Lire, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 


Prize Winners for Original Puzzles 

Frank R. Whiteley, $2. Fred Coreaux, $1. 
Walfred Rehn, $1. 

Prize Winner for Puzzle Answers 

Sam Householder, Jr., $2. (Solver of all 
the puzzles in June, July and August.) 


A Cluster of Diamonds 


(Prize Puzzle) 

I. 1. In orange. 2. To mimic. 3. A 
fruit. 4. A large deer. 5. In orange. 

II. 1. In beans. 2. An insect. 3. A 
vegetable. 4. And so forth. 5. In beans. 

I. 1. In spinach. 2. The ocean. 3. A 

fruit. 4. A famous flier. 5. In spinach. 

IV. 1. In strawberry. 2. A beverage. 3- 
A small fruit. 4. A common verb. 5. In 
strawberry 


The middle letter in each of these four 
diamonds will spell the name of a fruit.— 
WALFRED REHN. 


Sailing the Seas 


ExaMrLeE: Add C to impel with oars, and 
make a bird. ANSweEr: C-row. 

In the same way add C to 

. Everybody, and make to summon. 

. An emmet, and make to tilt. 

. Amonkey, and make an outer garment. 
. Skill, and make a vehicle. 

. To inquire, and make a barrel. 

. To cut, and make to masticate. 

. A joint, and make to cut off in small 
pieces. 

8. To drink, on make to applaud. 

9. A decree, and make a talon. 

10. Part of the face, and make to cut. 

11. A heavy piece of wood, and make to 
choke up. 

12. A poem, and make a set of rules. 

13. A lubricant, and make a circular ar- 
rangement. 

14. Crude metal, and make the center. 

15. A head covering, and make a brief talk. 
—Wiu1aM J. McDonaLp. 
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Cross-Word Enigma 
(Prize Puzzle) 


My first is in sole but not in rind; 

So is my second; 
My third is in rind but not in sole; 

So are my fourth and fifth; 
My sixth is in sole but not in rind; 
My seventh is in rind but not in "sole; 
My eighth is in sole but not in rind; 
My ninth is in rind but not in sole; 
So is my tenth; 
My edovenths is in sole but not in rind 
So is my twelfth. 
My whole is the familiar name of a famous 
old American frigate. 

—FRED COREAUX. 


Pentagon 


The words read the same up and down as 


across. 

1. In June. 2. Corpulent. 3. Happens. 
4. To relate. 5. Useful at five o’clock, 
6. One indifferent to pleasure or pain. 


7. To engrave.—Howarp BEESTON. 


Novel Acrostic 


All of the six following words contain the 
same number of letters. When rightly 





guessed and written one below another, the 


initial letters will spell the name of a fine 
city, and another row of letters will spell 
what our fathers often associate with it. 


Reapinc Across: 1. To chop or cut 
carelessly. 2. Sour. 3. A seaport of north- 
west Spain. 4. The first man. 5. A cruel 


Roman Emperor. 6. And.—Gorpon Dopp. 


A Double Zigzag 
aT 


“ 
' 


RR en 
‘READING Across: 1. Calm. 2. Vague 


reports. 3. An Oriental market-place. 4. A 
queer old fellow. 5. A loose woolen cloak 


worn by the ancient Romans. 6. To abhor. 
7. A session of spiritualists. 8. Winding. 
9g. An offshoot. 10. A soft coverlet of 
knitted wool. 11. Outlined. 


When these eleven words have been rightly 
guessed, the zigzag from 1 to 2 (downward) 
will spell a department in Boys’ Lire; and 
the zigzag from 3 to 4 (upward) will spell the 
name of a constant and valued contributor. 
—WESLEY T. WICHMAN. 


A Fleet of Ships 
(Prize Puzzle) 


















































ce 3 4 5 6 7 8 
A'|Y|R/E|R\C/R 
“9 | 0o|n | 2] 3] a] 5 | 6 
A\K|S\|U|R|'D\|O'\T 
riz] | o9| 2 | 2 | 2 | 2 | 24 
K'S|M/'1/E/(L/R/T 
2 | 2% | 27 | 2 | 29 | 30/| 31 | 32° 
TiE/A\|E|R\AI\WIA 
33 | 34 | 35 | 36 | 37 | 38 | 39 | 40 
A|R'B'|S'|A\W'B'(O 
a | 42 | 43 | 44 | 45 | | 47 | 48 
1iMiU:iT\|Y|\|C/;O/;R 
49 | 50 | 51 | 52 | 53 | 541] 55 | 56. 
NiE| FF | A'O|H/|N'E 
57 | 58 | 59 | 60 | 6 | 62 | 63 | 64 
LiII'|E'|B:!:T!\|C|\|A!O 











By beginning at a —_ letter and follow- 
ing the king’s move in chess (which is one 
square at a time in any direction) the names of 
ten sea-going vessels, big and little, may be 
spelled out. The path from one name to an- 
other is continuous.—F RANK R. WHITELEY. 


Answers to October Puzzles 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES 


1. Chest-er. 2. Lath-er. 3. Dinn-er. 4. 
East-er. 5. Pitch-er. 6. Butt-er. 7. Meter. 
8. Rend-er. 9. Off-er. 10. Prim-er. 11. 
Count-er. 12. Crack-er. 13. Halt-er. 14. 


Beak-er. ? 

CONCEALED WorD-SQUARE. Omen, mode, 
edit, nets. 

Appep Letters: Richard E. Byrd. 

ASTRONOMICAL Acrostic: Primals, Coper- 
nicus. Reading Across: 1. Carriage. 2. 
Omniform. 3. Prepares. 4. Emotions. 5. 
Recreate. 6. Neglects. 7. Internes. 8. 
Cuboidal. 9. Undulate. 10. Schemers. 
From 1 to 57, Saturn—Eclipse—Nebula— 
Solstice—Meteor—Refractor—Mars —Ether 
—Gemini. 

BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILINGS: Roose- 
velt. 1. B-rid-e. 2. B-oar-d. 3. G-oat-s. 
4. A-she-n. 5. H-ear-t. 6. O-vat-e. 7. 
V-end-s. 8. A-lie-n. 9. S-tea-l. 

CuseE: From 1 to 2, cobra; 1 to 3, crawl; 
2 to 4, arras; 3 to 4, Lares; 5 to 6, trace; 
5 to 7, trait; 6 to 8, earls; 7 to 8, tears; 1 to 5, 
cot; 2 to 6, age; 4 to 8, SOS; 3 to 7, lit. 

Numericat Entcma: No man ever worked 
his passage anywhere in a dead calm. 
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The Re 





ink. You now have the autograph on your 
formerly blank film. With the ink thoroughly 
dry, separate the films, and again place 
squarely together, this time with the dull 
sides of the two pieces together, and fasten 
the edges in several places with bits of the 
gummed paper. Your negative is now ready 
for printing. You may secure prints again 
without the autograph, at any time, by 
merely removing the bits of paper and sepa- 
rating the films. 

The reason for writing on the clearest 
part of the negative is to secure contrast, 
making the autograph stand out plainly, the 
ink on the clear film giving a white autograph 
against a dark background in the finished 
print, which is one of the distinctive and 
novel features of this idea. 


Easily Made Tom-Tom 
By Chief Red Eagle 
I HAVE often noticed white boys bewailing 
the fact that they did not have a tom-tom 
drum to use in some contemplated Indian 
dance or program, or, perhaps, to play upon 
for their own personal amusement. 

Sometimes it was because they did not 
have the money to buy a ready-made tom- 
tom, but more often it was the apparent lack 
of available material from which they could 
construct one themselves that denied these 
boys the privilege of owning and playing one 
of these famous dance instruments of the 
Indians. 

However, in practically every case, there 
was plenty of material handy, to be had for 
the asking, from which to construct a very 
serviceable tom-tom had the boys in ques- 
tion the thought to make use of it. 

It seems to have remained, though, for the 
ingenuity of the Apache Indian people of 
the Southwest to take this material that the 
white boys were passing by and convert it 
into very serviceable tom-toms to use in 
impromptu dances, etc., when the favorite 
materials could not be quickly or con- 
veniently obtained. 

Here is how to make one of the really 
musical drums such as the Apaches frequently 
use: 

First a stiff metal pail, 9 inches or more in 
diameter at the top, and at least 7 inches 
high, is secured. One with as nearly vertical 
sides as possible is preferred, and it should 
have a rather pronounced, smooth rim 
around the top to aid in binding on the drum 
head more securely. The heavy lead paint 
pails of iron make ideal drums, but I have seen 
galvanized water buckets, small metal tubs, 
copper and iron kettles, blasting powder 
cans, etc., used likewise. 

If a lead paint pail is used it usually has 
to be cleaned out by pouring a little kerosene 
in it and lighting it on fire. This will burn 
the paint out so the pail can be scoured clean. 

The Indians prefer a dehaired piece of a 
young deer’s skin for a drum head, but if 
none is handy they make use of a good, solid 
section of a big inner tube. 

Four persons usually work together and 
stretch the piece of inner tube out as tight 
as possible over the top of the pail and bring 
the edges down around the sides. A fifth 
man then binds the inner tube in place by 
wrapping a baling wire or a strong cord 
several times around it just below where it is 
drawn over the rim at the top of the pail. 

Quite often a little water, or sand and 
water, is put in the pail before binding on the 
drum head. This is sometimes desirable, as 
it tends to deaden the vibrations of the drum 
and does away with the metallic, or “tinny” 
ting that would otherwise be present in many 
drums of this type. The addition of water, 
too, gives a soft, rolling, thrilling tone to the 
tom-tom that is especially preferred in many 
of the dances. 

While the regular padded tom-tom beaters, 
used with the usual rawhide tom-toms, can 
be employed on a drum of this type, such a 
stick will seldom prove entirely satisfactory, 
as it Imparts a more or less “slappy” sound 
that mars the soft tone of the instrument. 

The satisfactory stick for this type of tom- 
tom is quite unlike any other kind, and is 
made as follows: 

A fairly straight green switch of some 
tough, rather hard wood, as oak, is secured 
and stripped of bark. A section about 
sixteen inches long and as thick as a lead 
pencil, solid and free of knots, is cut out and 
used. One end of this section is flattened 
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off on one side back to about 9% inches. 
The flattened portion is then carefully heated 
over the embers of a fire until it is hot, after 
which it is very carefully bent around into a 
small circle, the flattened side on the inside 
of the circle, and the end of the stick lying 
snugly along with unused remainder of the 
stick, where it is bound securely in place with 
string or strips of sinew. Thus, when the 
tom-tom beater is finished, it is a small circle 
of wood about two and a half inches across 
with about a five or six inch handle of the 
same piece sticking out to one side of it. 
About an inch at the end of the handle is 
flattened on the top and bottom for holding 
more conveniently. 

In playing the end of the stick is grasped 
lightly between the thumb and the second 
joint of the curved index finger and the 
drum tapped gently with the curved portion 
of the beater furthest down from the handle. 
The springiness of this curved type of tom- 
tom beater makes it almost play itself. 

The accompanying illustration will explain 
how to make and use this kind of drum-stick. 


Novelties from Beaver Cuttings 
By Arthur R. Macdougall, Jr. 
OLD and new beaver cuttings and dams are 
commonplace in the northern forest 
country of Maine. And I presume that 
beavers are common in other localities. 

Still, there are thousands of city people, 
and people living in rural communities as 
well, who never saw a beaver or his lumbering 
operations. To them it hardly seems credible 
that a little animal armed only with four 
chisel-like teeth and an unflagging ambition 
can cut birch and poplar trees as large as 
two feet in diameter. The ingenuity this 
little fur-bearer displays in constructing dams 
which often flood out large tracts of timber- 
land, never fails to excite the wonder and 
admiration of even experienced woodsmen, 
to whom beaver dams are not more unusual 
that rabbit tracks. 

The beaver remains as a symbol of the 
wild. He is a reminder of the days that are 
forever gone. To the Scout who is privileged 
to visit the wild-lands, where beaver still 
live, what could make a finer keepsake than 
a bit of beaver “‘cutting”? A coat or two 
of varnish will preserve the natural brightness 
of the wood, and the clean, sharp cuts of the 
beaver’s teeth remain for an autograph. I 
said this was all at the hand of the Scout 
privileged to visit the wild-lands, but for that 
matter, I can think of a dozen beaver “‘ work- 
ings” within three miles of the village in 
which we live. In fact there are two within 
the town limits. 

Not only is a beaver cutting—that is, a 
bit of sapling cut on either end by a beaver— 
a jim-dandy keep-sake to show the folks back 
in the city, but why not collect several pieces 
and make a hall-tree or hat-rack? 

It is easy to find the upright stick. Pick 
out a clean, bright cutting, that the beavers 
have “barked.” Choose one about five feet 
long and two and a half inches in diameter. 
Rig up a base for this, made from two shorter 
pieces, about the same thickness. About 
eight inches from the top (cut off by the 
dam-builders, bore four half-inch holes at a 
slight downward slant. Get four short 
cuttings about eight inches long. Be sure 
to plan to have the ends of these pegs show 
the beaver teeth marks. After fitting these 
pegs into your holes, brush a little glue on 
the pegs, and insert them. Such a hat and 
coat rack makes a. dandy furnishing for your 
den or camp. 

A simple coat hanger can be made of one 
long stick, cut on either end, by the beaver. 
Insert pegs. in this, and fasten to the wall, 
horizontally. 

Of course, more ambitious articles of 
furniture can be contrived. For instance, a 
unique rustic chair can be built entirely of 
beaver cuttings. Aside from the above 
suggestions, there is almost no end to the 
useful rigs that an ingenious Scout may 
contrive to fashion out of cuttings. 

In doing such work, be sure to pick suitable 
lengths of material already cut by the beavers. 
Of course it is the mark of the beaver’s tooth 
that gives you your trademark for your 
product from the north woods, where the 
Great Crested Woodpecker beats out his 
tattoo, the Hermit Thrush rings his silver bell 
and the beaver builds his dams, logging 
roads, and island houses. 








AKING the sensational score of 496 x 500, the rifle 

team of Camp Wigwam, Harrison, Maine, cap- 
tured the coveted trophy emblematic of the National Rifle 
Association Junior Rifle Corps Boys’ Camp Champion- 
ship for 1929. These lads of 14 to 16, under the coaching 
of Thomas F, Richardson, shot over their range in the de- 
lightful hills of Maine a set of targets that have brought 
signal honor to them and to Camp Wigwam. 

Every member of this team used Winchester Precision 
.22 cal. match cartridges in either a Winchester Model 52 
or Model 57 bolt action rifle. 

In doing so they have followed the example of many of 
their elders in the sport of riflery—winners of nationa] 
small-bore championships who also selected the great 
Winchester small-bore combination as their reliance in 
the supremely important tests when gun and ammunition 
must be everlastingly right to give each shooter every 
point his skill earns. 

Where nothing can be left to chance, expert marksmen, 
men and boys, too, place their faith in the unfailing ac- 
curacy and day after day dependability of Winchester. 


When you want to be sure of doing your best, follow the 
example of so many winners—Shoot Winchester Armmuni- 
tion in a Winchester gun. They are made for each other 
and for maximum results in every kind of field or target 















shooting. 
Dept. L 
Our FREE booklets will 
help you choose the WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS 
rightcombination.They COMPANY 


also tell you about the 
useful of Winch 

ter flashlights, the ad- 
vantages of Winchester 
fishing tackle, skates 
and other Winchester 
products. 


New Haven Conn., U.S.A. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Making Dutch Shoes from Olive Pits 


INY Dutch or French sabatos or shoes 

are easily made. 

First secure the largest olive pits you can 
find, and the kind having a turned-up point 
at one end. 

With a sharp penknife whittle and scrape 
to shape. - 

Ornament the toe with lines made with a 
small file. The sole is flattened slightly, also 
heel. 

These shoes are a decided novelty, sell well, 
and I find everyone thinks they are cute. 

Am generally surrounded with kids on 
the beach as I make shoes, small plum pits 
and peach pit baskets, monkey heads, In- 
dian heads etc., etc., out of palm nuts, which 
also make fine barrels. 

The palm nut is shaped somewhat like a 
pecan, grows in a cluster like a bunch of 
dates, tastes like cocoanut. Carved it turns 
finally a beautiful reddish-brown, taking a 
high polish. 

Any bright boy can make a neat sum 
making these shoes and giving them as prizes 
with candy or peanuts etc. You'll catch all 
the trade and the crowd. 


Meet My Friend Yucca 
By Scout Norwynne 
A RIDE across the broad mesas and low 
foothills of the great Southwest just as 
the sun is seeking his 


The manufacture from Yucca, the sotois 
(Dasylirion), and the agaves (popularly 
known as century-plant), all of which are 
similar in appearance, of intoxicating bever- 
ages is much practised by both Indians and 
Mexicans. The Apache make a drink which 
induces at times an almost maniacal violence. 
All of the products of this nature which are 
produced by the natives are of unusual 
potency. 

Most Boy Scouts are familiar with the 
use of the woody stems of the larger yuccas as 
materials for building fire by the friction 
method. No wood found in the world will 
surpass that of the yucca in this quality. 
For centuries the Indians have prized the 
wood for this reason. A minor use of the 
spongy root is in the making of art pin- 
cushions. 


‘‘Be Prepared’’ 
By Lynden A. McMackin 

EOPOLD ST. PIERRE, a Second-Class 
Scout of Troop I of Brunswick, Maine, 
has demonstrated that the Scout motto, “Be 
Prepared,” is worthwhile. He kept his head 
and remembered what to do in an emergency. 
And because Leo remembered, he is the hero 
of his troop; a friendly German Police dog 
still can romp and play, and a boy playmate 

greets folks with smiles instead of tears. 
Leo, who is thirteen, was studying his 
first-aid test to qualify 
as a Second- Class 





house in the West— 
what is more pleasant? 
If anything’is so, surely 
I’ve never found it. 


“When the sun has gone 
to rest, 
That’s the time that 
we love best; 
O, it’s lovely 
Roamin’ in the 


op 


gloamin’! 


untae sca tat 
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A rhapsody of color, a 
harmony of silence, a 
breath of fragrance, 
a universe of peace— 
beauty! 

In the last red rays 
of the setting sun, as 
one drives over the 
plains, there gleams 
forth a golden light in 
the form of a bar of 
blossom, straight and  — 
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A touch of glory and romance, 
A lift of old world song; 

The pirate gold in the buried hold, 
And right where rights belong. 


The deeds of those who dare to do, 
The struggle for the prize; 

A battle won while the race is run, 
And honor where honor lies. 


The attitude of men to men, 
In ways that are of worth; 

The kindly deed in a pressing need, 
Salt of the salt of earth. 


Some glimpse of all that will come true, 
In view of what may be; 
The stirring force that remakes the 


course 
Of a nation’s destiny. 


Whatever the past has given him, 
However the echo strikes; 

The things above must be done in love, 
For the book a boy likes. 

2 Scoutmaster A. W. Alden. 


Scout, one noon hour. 
In the afternoon he, 
his playmate, Everett 
Mann, age 11, and 
Queen, Everett’s dog 
and faithful compan- 
ion, hiked off across 
the fields together, 
Everett taking his 
cart. 

When they came to 
a frog pond, tricks 
were in order as usual. 
Everett threw a stick 
into the water and 
Queen plunged in to 
bring it back to him. 
Finally Everett raised 
the stick above his 
head for the last per- 
formance and whirled 
it into the water. 
Queen dashed forward, 








tall—Our Lord’s Can- 
dle. A great cluster of 
creamy, almost wax-like flowers, it is a light 
in the desert fit to be called by such a name. 
This is my good friend Yucca Whipplei. 
You'll enjoy knowing him. 

For many centuries the Yuccas have 
played an important role in the lives of men 
of the Indian tribes, and recently in the lives 
of certain white men. A sacred flower to 
many Indians it has always been. To New 
Mexicans it is now held dear as the State 
flower. An appropriate selection it is, for the 
plants abound on low foothills and extensive 
mesas throughout the State. 

Soap-weed it is often called, this plant 
friend of mine from the deserts. A lowly 
name for such a plant, but indicative of the 
best known of its uses. Several varieties are 
highly prized by the Indians. Macerated, 
the root makes an ideal soap, especially 
adapted to the washing of delicate fabrics 
and woolens. Indian blanket weavers use it 
in cleansing their material. White men often 
use it as a shampoo. 

The long, stiff, and sharply-pointed leaves, 

growing in great whorls, in some species on 
the ground, in others on an erect woody 
stalk, produce a fibre which is so very tough 
and durable that it is suggested as a com- 
mercial substitute for jute. At Tucumcari, 
New Mexico a company has been formed to 
further such a project, while the State Agri- 
cultural College has done extensive experi- 
mental work with the Yuccas. 
_ Natives have for many years valued the 
fibrous leaves of all varieties as providing 
material for the weaving of ropes, nets, bags, 
and baskets. The whole leaf of certain 
broad-leaved varieties has been converted 
into sandals and mats. A clever white man 
devised attractive and beautiful lamp shades 
made from bleached and varnished leaves. 

The use of yucca as a food is not uncom- 
mon. Yucca baccata, in its ripened fleshy 
seed pods offers a sweet that is somewhat 
nourishing. Gene Stratton-Porter, in “‘Her 
Father’s Daughter” makes mention of the 
use of the tender young flower stalks as a dish 
similar in flavor to asparagus tips and as the 
basis of a tasty salad. It is said, also, that 
the dried and ground root has been made 
into an edible and rather nourishing bread. 
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but paused on the bank 
with a whine of pain. 
When the boys reached her she put forward 
her left foreleg, deeply cut by a piece of glass. 

As they laid the dog over on her back, the 
blood spurted and Leo knew that an artery 
had been severed. Leo remembered his first 
aid, learned that noon. He took Everett’s 
necktie, tied it loosely around Queen’s leg 
above the cut, inserted his hand under the 
necktie and twisted it tight enough to stop 
the flow of blood. 

Queen’s training came in handy, for one of 
her favorite tricks was riding in the cart. 
With Leo holding the tourniquet with his 
hand, the dog was lifted to the wagon, where 
she remained without a whimper. Everett 
went into a nearby house and telephoned to 
his father. Connections were soon made with 
the veterinarian, Dr. C. W. Watson, who 
promised to have everything ready at the 
animal hospital for their arrival. The boys 
brought Queen nearly a mile, with Leo hold- 
ing the tourniquet and Everett drawing the 
cart. 

Stitches were taken and the wound healed 
rapidly. The attending surgeon declares 
that she would have bled to death within a 
very short time, had Leo not applied the 
tourniquet. To-day Queen is romping and 
playful and ready for a trick any time, just 
because a Scout lived up to his motto, “Be 
Prepared.” 

And how about Everett? Is he interested 
in becoming a Scout? Well, if some good 
fairy should agree to give him just one wish, 
he would ask for his twelfth birthday. And 
that’s aJl he needs to wait. He has taken to 
Scouting like a duck to an early morning 
swimming party, and has his Tenderfoot 
test already to pass, when that magic twelfth 
birthday arrives. It pays to ‘‘Be Prepared.” 


Straight Shooters 
By Scout Eugene Jay Loueman 
WE WERE sitting around the fire waiting 
for the K. P.’s to finish cleaning away the 
remnants of the evening mess so that the 
Chief could begin his regular evening campfire 
yarn. 

“T was workin’ a grubstake just outside 
of Dry Gulch Arizona when I met up with 

(Concluded on page 67) 
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BENJAMIN 
LOGAN 


One hundred Indians sur- 
rounded the fort where 
Logan and fourteen others 
were sheltered. Three of 
the little company were 
killed, and the others were 
almost out of ammunition 
—but who would be brave 
enough to go for more? 






Logan volunteered. Bid- 
ding his friends farewell, 
he sneaked through the 
enemy’s lines under cover of darkness—when the Indians 
thought no one would dare to leave. 


Over the mountains he traveled till he reached supplies, and 
then back again. After a perilous journey of ten days he was 
back in the fort ready to fight to a finish. 


How he must have banked on his shoes to do their best as he 
stole through the forest with a tread as silent as a bird. His 
feet must have been in fine fettle for such a hike as that. 


And the feet of the modern Scout must be kept in the pink 
of condition—but, of course, you want style as well. That’s 
why your chiefs selected Excelsior to make your official Scout 
shoes, carrying your seal. 


Ask your shoe dealer to let you see the genuine 
Excelsior Official Scout Shoe—or ask us about it. 






THE EXCELSIOR SHOE CO. 


Authorized Manufacturer of Official 
Boy Scout and Seascout Shoes 


PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 


Official 
Boy Scout 
Service Shoe 


Made in seven attractive styles and of 
high-grade leather. Carries Your 
Scout seal—the Official Scout Shoe. 











FREE Please send me a copy of “Know Your Knots,” 
that interesting booklet for Boy Scouts. 


When answering advertisements please mentinn BOYS’ LIFE 
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Stories for National Book Week 


NOVEMBER 17-23 is Book Week this 

year, and here are suggestions for cele- 
brating it with some of the season’s new 
books. There are many other ways in 
which our readers may share, as by attending 
the exhibitions of the new juvenile books, 
which doubtless the local libraries and book- 
sellers will have. Boys’ Lire is trying to be 
a part of Book Week by presenting a special 
cover to suggest some of the joys and excite- 
ments that are lying in wait for the happy 
reader within the covers of books. 


On the Sea 
Sea-Lore, by Stanley Rogers. Crowell. 
$2.75. 
ERE is an entrancing book for the lover 
of sea and boat which covers a variety of 
topics. It opens with clear descriptions of the 
types of vessels, defining those terms—so 
mysterious to the land-lubber—schooner, 
brigantine, barque, brig and ship as that 
term is used correctly. Then we learn some- 
thing of the history and development of 
boats, and of early and later navigators— 
Columbus, Vasco de Gama, Magellan, Cabot, 
Cartier, Drake, Tasman, Dampier, Woodes 
Rogers, Anson, Cook. Sea language, so in- 
comprehensible to landsmen, has a long 
chapter in reading which one will be amazed 
to find how many current expressions came 
of the sea and ships. ‘‘Sea Ways and Super- 
stitions” contains many chantys with their 
characteristic flavor. Next comes ‘ Whal- 
ing,” then a discourse on famous ships, 
whose names alone suggest romance and 
adventure. The personalities, and the duties 
of the men of old-time vessels are portrayed 
in the chapter, “Quarterdeck and Fo’c’sle.”’ 
And this fascinating books ends with chap- 
ters entitled ‘Lost Ships and Lost Treasure 
and “Sea Adventure’”—and a good index. 


The Boys’ Book of Salvage, by David 
Masters. Dodd Mead. $2.00. 
CCOUNTS of the efforts to salvage ap- 
parently hopeless wrecks, that were 
sometimes successful in recovering. treasure, 
that sometimes failed after tremendous 
effort against heavy odds, these true tales 
rival the most thrilling of those of “lost 
treasure.”’ The work of the engineers and of 
the divers is pictured and the apparatus used 
is described. One of the most entertaining of 
all—partly because it has a “‘happy ending” 
—is the incident of the recovery of the treasure 
from a galleon of the Spanish Armada, by a 
diver and an Irish fisherman. One of the 
best possible “‘adventure’’ books, this. 


Square-rigged, by Jack Calvin. Little, 
Brown. $2.00. 
HIGHLY entertaining mystery story of 
the sea in which the son of the President 
of the Nushagak Salmon Company signs as 
sailor on a square-rigger, The Queen of Asia, 
with the admonition to keep his eyes and ears 
open. What he accomplishes by doing this, 
the friends he makes, and the tragedies he 
witnesses form an unusually good tale. 


The Second Mate of the Myradale, 
by John Lesterman. Harcourt. $2.00. 

OUNG JIM SWALES gained his berth 

as Second Mate through influence and 
expected to “‘get by” with little effort and 
study. Suddenly, however, through two 
sudden deaths he found himself the captain 
of the Myradale, faced with full responsi- 
bility and utterly unfitted for the post. 
Through tragic occurrences, he comes to 
realize his own deficiences; at length he wins 
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Map from “Boys’ Life of Kit Carson” (Century) 


back the respect of his crew, but only after 
all have suffered almost incredible hardships 
as castaways. Mr. Lesterman is the author 
of other entertaining books of adventure by 
sea and this one, though of somewhat differ- 
ent cast, will not lessen his popularity with 
young readers. 


Bob Bartlett, Master Mariner, by 
Fitzhugh Green. Putnam. $1.75. 

A LIFE story of this famous skipper could 

hardly fail of interest. Mr. Green tells 

of Bartlett’s life from the time when, as a 

puny boy, he accompanied his father’s fish- 

ing vessels to his work with Peary and other 
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LOOKING NORTH 


picture of life on a battleship in peace 
times. 


Pioneers and the West 
Young Pioneers on Western Trails, 
by Orville H. Kneen. Stokes. $2.00. 


HERE is one of the most interesting of all 
the books about the opening up of our 
country. It contains accounts written by 
the men themselves of five vitally important 
expeditions and adventures, each one ex- 
perienced by a youth or a man in his early 
years. 
The first account is that by Samuel Hearne, 
a young fur-trader and explorer, an employe 











Map VI. NovemMBER-DECEMBER 
Star-Map from “The Boys’ Book of Astronomy” (Dutton) 


explorers of the Far North, when he suffered 
the hardships common to those who attempt 
to penetrate the ice fastnesses of the Arctic. 
He was with Peary up to the last lap of his 
final and successful attempt to reach the 
Pole, and his experiences with shipwreck 
alone would be sufficient to make up several 
lives of adventure. 


Drake’s Lad, by Rupert Sargent Holland. 
Century. $1.75. 
‘THE young hero of this story runs away 

from home and family, as represented by 
a harsh stepfather, to join Drake, becoming 
a favorite with him and his constant com- 
panion. The boy shares all the adventure of 
Drake’s voyages and the wealth that comes 
from them as well as the honor‘of appearing 
before Queen Elizabeth. Naturally, the high 
reint of the story is the fight of the Spanish 
Armada. 


A Buccaneer’s Log, by C. M. Bennett. 
Dutton. $2.00. ; 
ANOTHER lively story of sea and pirates 

by the author of “Pedro of the Black 
Death” and “Mutiny Island.”. A young 
man, who has lost his command, becomes a 
stowaway on a sailing vessel, endures much 
from a hard-fisted captain and still more from 
pirates when the ship is cap- 
tured. How the pirate chief 
uses the likeness of the 
young hero to himself, and 
how the hero later uses this 
likeness to his own advant- 
age gives the greatest in- 
terest of the story. 


Under the Admiral’s 
Stars, by Warren Hastings 
Miller. Appleton. $1.75. 
‘THE adventures of Stan- 

guey and his friends, 
Wally, Oiseau, and others 
of Annapolis days, on board 
the battleship Montana are 
recounted in an episodical 
story of which the high 
points are the incidents 
wherein the young officers 
run afoul of the Navy Blue 
Book. The story is a lively 


of the Northwest Fur Company, who made 
the first overland trip to the Arctic, being 
sent from Prince of Wales Fort through the 
Barren Grounds to the Arctic accompanied 
only by a group of Indians. This is perhaps 
the most remarkable account in the book, 
and Samuel Hearne’s name is less well known 
than it should be. 

The second account is by Alexander 
Mackenzie who made the first expedition 
from Fort Chipewyan to the Pacific. This is 
followed by the better-known account of 
Zebulon Pike’s exploration in the Great 
Southwest. Then comes the account of a 
boy, James Pattie, who set out with his father 
to trade on the Santa Fé Trail. After fright- 
ful hardships and the loss of everything, the 
boy returns alone after traveling from the 
Yellowstone to Mexico City. The last ac- 
count in the book is Kit Carson’s own record 
of his early days 


Boys’ Life of Kit Carson, by F. W. 
Seymour. Century. $2.00. 

AN EXCELLENT companion book to 

this author’s ‘Boys’ Life of Fremont,” 
published last year, telling simply the splendid 
story of Carson’s incalculable services to our 
country as one of a small group of leaders 
who opened up the Western lands and aided 
in protecting settlers. Also the reader gets 
a very clear picture of the great scout with 
his simple code of duty and his carelessness 
of reward in fame and money for the fine 
work on which he spent 
his life. 

War-Paint and Pow- 
der-Horn, by Vernon 
Quinn. Stokes. $2.00. 
A HISTORY of the old 

Santa Fé Trail which 
was a veritable road of ad- 
venture, whose . by-paths 
lead through the whole 
history of our Western 
country. Over this Trail 
went traders and trappers, 
scouts and soldiers, Indians 
and pathfinders, despera- 
does and farmers, and 
many were their conflicts 
which are set forth color- 





Map from “Sea Lore” (Crowell) 


fully in Miss Quinn’s narrative, which has 
incidents of tragedy and humor and which 
presents in brief sketch interesting characters 
who traveled this storied road. 


Smoky, by Will James. Scribners. $2.50. 
FINE new edition, with colored illus- 
trations by the author, of this favorite 

story of a cow pony told in cowboy argot is 
now added to the Scribner Series of Illus- 
trated Classics for Young Readers, which 
— many other notable and interesting 
titles. 


Pioneer Heroes, by J. Walker McSpad- 
den. Crowell. $2.00. 
GROUP of brief biographies of some of 
our great pathfinders like LaSalle, George 
Rogers Clark, Boone, Pike, Lewis and Clark, 
Fremont and Crockett, with some whose 
achievements are less well known like Iber- 
ville and Bienville, Founders of Louisiana; 
Oglethorpe, Founder of Georgia; John Sevier, 
of Tennessee; Marcus Whitman, who saved 
Oregon to the United States and Father 
Serra of the California Missions, this book 
will be of value to those who like to study 
“‘beginnings” and those who are interested 
in the personalities of men of vision. 


The Winning Hazard, by Allen Chaffee. 
Century. $1.75. 
METHODS used in lumbering and a good 
deal about lumber conservation are set 
forth in this story which, however, has lively 
characters and a sufficient plot to carry all 
the information it contains. 


Hit the Trail, by E. E. Cowper. Nelson. 
$1.00. 
GOOD story of the Far North, the search 
for an inheritance and the havoc caused 
by a greedy partner, with several characters 
that stand out as individuals—to say noth- 
ing of a splendid dog. 


Air and Sky 
Aerial Navigation and Meteorology, 
by Capt. Lewis A. Yancey. The Norma 
W. Henley Publishing Co. $4.00. ? 
ONE of the best and most comprehensive 
treatises on this important subject, 
presented in simple language for the student 
with an average education and for reference. 
All who intend to take examinations for 
pilots’ licenses to fly across country must 
appreciate the value of this book by the 
master navigator of the Pathfinder who flew 
from old Orchard, Me. to Rome. Boys would 
do well to read what this book tells about the 
weather, and become familiar with air com- 
merce regulations. 


Boys’ Book of Astronomy, by Goodwin, 
Deloss Swezey and J. Harris Gable. Dutton. 
$2.50. 

HERE is a very complete elementary 

book which has been prepared for the 
use of Boy Scouts and which is dedicated to 
them. In it will be found a clear and concise 
exposition of the astronomical system with 
information about observatories and the 
method of work followed by astronomers. 
It will prove itself an excellent text book 
for all those who are interested in a study of 
the heavens and will fill all needs of the 
student for some time. 


Amundsen the Splendid Norseman, 
by Bellamy Partridge. Stokes. $2.50. 
THs book gives an interesting account 

of a great and successful explorer, but 
the young reader should remember that 
there has been much controversy in regard 
to many of the incidents touched upon in 
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A CHILD’S GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE WORLD 
By V. M. HILLYER 
Round the world in the most 
delightful book since A Child’s 
History of the World. Illus. $3.50 


MARCO POLO, JUNIOR 
By HARRY A. FRANCK 

True adventures of an American 

boy in the weird vast land of 

China. Illus. $2.00 


DRAKE’S LAD 
By.RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


A magnificent sea story of a boy 
who fought under Sir Francis 


Drake. Illus. $1.75 


SHORTY IN THE 
TANK CORPS 
By E. W. KEEVER 
Adventures of two young men 


in France during the World War. 
Illus. $1.75 


TOMMY DANE OF 
SONORA 
By A. GROVE DAY 
An American boy finds thrills 


aplenty in the wilds of northern 
Mexico. Illus. $1.75 


THE LOST KING 

By HELEN COALE CREW 
The story of Odysseus’ home- 
coming in the eyes of three chil- 
dren of Ithaca. Illus. $1.75 


ANDREW JACKSON 
The Fighting President 
By HELEN NICOLAY 
A stirring biography of “Old 
Hickory,” our seventh President. 
~ Illus. $2.00 


THE BOY’S LIFE OF 
KIT CARSON 
By FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR 


The life of a famous scout and 
Indian fighter told for boys. 
Illus. $2.00 


THINGS ANY BOY 
CAN MAKE 
By JOSEPH LEEMING 
Simple toys and useful objects 


which even the youngest boy can 
make, Illus. $2.00 


Send for your free copy of 
CENTURY BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, The Century Co., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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THE CENTURY CO. 





the .course of the story. The book is ad- 
mirably written and evidently with a very 
complete knowledge of Amundsen’s work and 
personality. 


Lindbergh Flies On! by Earl Reeves. 
McBride. $2.00. 
N AVIATOR’S view of Lindbergh and 
his achievements, of the future of air 
transport and passenger planes, of the work of 
Byrd, with sketches of many men of wealth 
who are interested in the development of air 
travel, comprise this volume. 


For Sisters and Younger Brothers 


The Attic Child, by Lucile Morrison. 
Stokes. $1.75. 

‘OR folks a little younger this will prove 

an entertaining story—of an imaginative 
little girl in a strange old Spanish house in 
California and her playmate, a most matter- 
of-fact boy. 


A Fairy Garland, illustrated by Edmund 
Dulac. Scribner. $5.00. 
A SELECTION of French fairy tales in- 
cluding the inimitable “‘ Puss-in-Boots”’ is 
here presented in a beautiful volume with en- 
chanting pictures by Dulac—pictures that 
carry all the quality of the tales themselves, 
their charm, delicacy, humor, grotesquerie. 


The Luck of Glenlorn, by Edith Bal- 
linger Price. Century. $1.75. 
A YOUNG American goes to Scotland to 
see the Highlands whence his ancestor 
had gone to the New World. He finds 
himself in an atmosphere of the romantic 
past, and meets a boy to whom he is greatly 
attracted. The story is a really delightful 
one with agreeable. characters and enough 
of mystery to hold the reader’s close atten- 
tion to the final page. 


Where It All Comes True in France, 
by Clara E. Laughlin. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 

A NUMBER of delightful guide books for 
young people have been published of 
late, but no one of them is more delightful 
than this in which the two young nieces of 
the author tell of their trip in France, of the 
things they saw that make real the many 
many splendid stories that are founded on 
French legend or French history. Not only 
does the book suggest the many amusing 
things that children may do on a trip in 
France, but it connects history and place 
in a way that will be helpful to the grown-up 
whose mind may be a little hazy as to all 
these French Kings and their English rivals 
and their splendid castles and chateaux. 
The extreme youth of the narrator unfor- 
tunately has affected the style which is 
adapted to ten- and twelve-year olds. 


The Sons o’ Cormac, by Aldis Dunbar. 
Dutton. $3.00. 
A BOOK of legends of fighters and fairy 
folk of Ireland, tales with all the charm 
that characterizes the old favorites, delight- 
fully told in Irish speech. Attractive pic- 
tures by Ferdinand Huszti-Horvath accom- 
pany the text. For young readers who still 
enjoy hero tales and do not object to a 
—_ of magic in their stories the book is 
ideal. 


Wind on the Prairie, by Lenora M. 
Weber. Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 
THs story of the life of a brother and 

sister on a western ranch, of the big cow- 
puncher who rules the household as well as 
the ranch and of his secret fear and his 
romance and his jolly cowpuncher friend, 
Snoozer, of the many pets that wander about 
the premises, is one that girls will read 
eagerly and enjoy. Perhaps a boy, too, 
might like it once he entered its covers. 


On Many Topics 


Lays of Ancient Rome, by Thomas 
Babington Macaulay. Oxford University 
Press. $3.75. 

E HOPE our readers have not lost the 

bite of these splendid heroic verses 
through school readers and ing. Here is 
a beautifully made volume, with really in- 
teresting illustrations in full color, a book 
that for make-up and content alike may be 
regarded by a young owner as one of the 
gems of his library. 

Lincoln’s Boy Spy, by Capt. Louis 
Newcome. Putnam. $1.75. 


BeYs’ LIFE readers can hardly have for- 
gotten this amazing account of a boy’s 
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experiences during the Civil War, and will 
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BOOKS— 


That Are Winners! 





Scouting 
Sport 
Adventure 
Fun 





THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 
(1929) 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
Boys throughout the land look to Indians and the Old West for 


some of the finest and most exciting reading ever written. So 
it is these two subjects, presented in stirring adventure tales, 
interesting articles and laugh-provoking humorous narrative, 
that are featured in the big book this year. H. D. Roberts, 
Reginald Wright Kauffman, Dan Beard, Irving Crump and 
Chief Standing Bear are some of the authors who contribute 
to this first-rate reading treat. Well Illustrated. $2.50. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF 
STORIES 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Stories about Boy Scouts, school stories and stories of the sea are 
here combined with exciting wild west stories to make a notable 
collection. Best of all, Mr. Mathiews has included a liberal 
number of laugh-provoking humorous tales. Illustrated. $2.50. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF 
CAMP FIRE STORIES 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Spirited tales of adventure, pluck and fun here make a collection 
right to the boys’ own order. They represent the best work of 
nationally known writers, such as Henry Van Dyke, Jack London, 
Zane Grey, Rex Beach, Ralph Connor, Stewart Edward White 
and Irvin S. Cobb. Frontispiece. $2.50. 


THE BOY SCOUTS OWN BOOK 


Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 


Here is a rich store of articles and stories, all centering about 
various matters of scouting interest. All kinds of out-door 
activities—swimming, camping, cooking, hiking, fishing, fire- 
building, first aid and many more—are taken up in a fashion 
both expert and entertaining. Joseph A. Altsheler, Thornton 
W. Burgess, Francis Rolt-Wheeler, Dan Beard and Warren H. 
Miller are a few of the authors. Illustrated. $1.75. 


D. Appleton and Company 
35 West 32nd Street New York 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE e 
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Every Live Boy Scout 
Will Enjoy These Books 





THREE POINTS OF 


By Russell Gordon Carter 


This story, which won the $4000 prize 
offered for the best story based on the 
principles of the Boy Scout Oath and Law, 
tells of a scout’s struggle against odds to 
fit himself for Annapolis and fora ry at 

2.00 


sea. 15 illustrations. 


CHAD OF 
KNOB HILL 
By 





from disgrace. 10 illustrations. 


SKY HIGH: The Story 


of Aviation 
By Eric Hodgins and 
F. Alexander Magoun 


All scouts will enjoy this lively and 
authentic chronicle of aviation from the 
fourth century B. C. down to our time, 
lucid and instructive in its scientific de- 
tails and seasoned with humor. 64 pages 
of illustrations. An Atlantic Book. $2.50 


THREE 
ROOKIES 
AT MORTON : 
By Trentwell Mason White 


Three lads who become fast chums have 
many ups and downs in their first year at 
Morton Military Academy. They get into 
plenty of scrapes but in the end win their 
chevrons. 15 illustrations. $2.00 


FALCONS OF FRANCE 


By Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall 

An admirable tale which relates some 

of the most vivid experiences of the La- 


fayette Flying Corps as told by two of its 
noted members, 4 illustrations. $2.50 


SQUARE= 
RIGGED 
By Jack Calvin 


Bert Lindsay ships aboard the stately 
Queen of Asia, San Francisco, as “ordi- 
nary seaman and fisherman” in order to 
discover what is ruining his father’s busi- 
ness. A hurricane, threats upon his life, 
treachery and open mutiny are some of 
the incidents. 5 illustrations. $2.00 


THE BOY CAPTIVE 
OF OLD DEERFIELD 
By Mary P. Wells Smith 


How Stephen Williams was taken to 
Canada as a captive of Indians in 1704, 
and grew up among them, is one of the 
finest Indian stories ever written. 6 illus- 
trations in full color. $2.00 


These books are for sale at all booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 














Howard R. Garis 


Chad lives the hard life of an over- 
worked farm hand with a thankless rela- 
tive—until he meets a Troop of Scouts. 
With the moon as witness, he takes the 
Lone Scout Oath; a lost dog adopts him; 
he solves a mystery; he saves his —— 

2.00 


doubtless be pleased to know that this true 
adventure story is now published as a book 
with a frontispiece which shows its hero as 
he was shortly after he had the remarkable 
experiences which he relates. 


Marco Polo, Junior, by Harry A. 
Franck. The Century Company. $2.00. 
ANOTHER of these interesting guide 

books, in this case presented in the form 
of a story, is “Marco Polo, Junior,” whose 
youthful hero accompanies his father on a 
trip to China. The boy learns to speak 
Chinese and travels up and down the country 
making the acquaintance of Chinese of many 
types who are described with sympathy and 
understanding. This book will give an idea 
of the Chinese at home quite different from 


AMATEUR photographers would enjoy 
much comfort if they employed fixed- 
focus cameras, instead of fussing with com- 
plicated mechanisms and continuing to guess 
distances. 
All box-cameras are “fixed” but their 
jolting lever renders them suitable only for 
snapshots, but all folding cameras are con- 
vertible to the fixed-focus by the simple 
process of setting the scale at twenty-five 
feet and employing the F. sixteen aperture, 
when more.objects are in focus than at any 
other setting, while the bulb or plunger with 
which the folding cameras are equipped 
does not cause vibration. 
In order that a sharp negative may be 
assured with a camera equipped with a scale, 
it is necessary that the object be carefully 
measured off, as it is unreasonable to expect 
a perfect result when the object is eighty-five 
feet away while the camera is set at 75, or for 
any except the exact distance. 
It is only necessary to remember how much 
difference a very slight turn makes in the 
focusing of opera glasses, to realize the im- 
portance of careful focusing. But many 
amateurs continue for years satisfied if pic- 
tures are not so poor as they might be, 
without progressing to the hopeful and for- 
tunate frame of mind which is never satis- 
fied with any picture that could be better. 
Thousands of toy cameras are lying neglected 
because their owners have imagined that 
they could never become expert and have 
become discouraged, and this condition is 
chargeable somewhat to the camera manu- 
facturers, who appear not to realize that 
99 per cent. of all those who attempt pho- 
tography are young, impulsive and impatient, 
and that their interest will wane if improve- 
ment is not soon apparent. 
A small reading glass should be used to 
bring the reflection up from the bottom of the 
finder, and to magnify it. 
Practically all negatives made by ama- 
teurs are underexposed because nearly all are 
“snapshots,” regardles$ of the season and the 
time of day, whereas toy cameras are capable 
of producing good snapshots only in the 
middle of a clear day, and June is the only 
perfect month. As a human eye can grasp 
a scene better by longer observation than 
by a glance, so can a lens see more during an 
exposure than in a temporary view, and an 
exposure of half a second, short as this period 
may seem to the inexperienced, is twenty-five 
or fifty times as long as a snapshot and much 
more effective. : 
Though a successful snapshot of a moving 
object is possible with a toy camera, if per- 
fect conditions prevail, moving objects are 
not generally of interest to amateurs, for 
they know that only special, and expensive, 
lenses are capable of reproducing moving 
objects clearly. : 
A snapshot, through a wide-open shutter, 
may produce a fair portrait but a better por- 
trait is easily possible, under the same con- 
ditions, by an exposure through a small aper- 
ture, since a small opening gives greater depth 
and finer detail. ; 
A camera should never be held in the hand; 
even for snapshots; a tripod or other support 
should be employed. 
And “snapshots” should never be taken of 
statuary objects if time permits exposure shots. 
The fixed focus plan restricts the size of the 
portraits, since 4 x 5 is about the limit of 
cameras so convertible, but it is preferable 
to the “‘trust-to-luck” course usually pursued 
and which, while it may supply an occasional 
good negative, conduces to many dishearten- 
ing failures, whereas the fixed focus practi- 





cally assures invariable success in portraiture. 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 





Suggestions to Amateur Photographers 
By Raoul W. D’Arche 





that which prevails with many people: who 
have their information from stories of 
Chinese pirates and bandits—although a 
few bandits do appear. 


Treasure of the Chateau, by Clifton 
Lisle. Harcourt. $2.00. 
A MYSTERY story of after-the-war- 

France in which two American boys on a 
walking trip through the battlefield sections 
become involved in a treasure hunt—in fact, 
in two treasure hunts, in the course of which 
they meet a young countryman, a French 
aristocrat, some French desperadoes, and 
make a warm friend of a French peasant boy. 
The conclusion contains a suggestion of the 
sufferings endured by French villagers in 
territory occupied by the German army. 


And it is better to produce negatives that cost 
seven cents each than te expend a greater 
sum on each, as enlargements from particu- 
larly successful negatives can be produced for 
twenty-five or fifty cents each. The portrait 
attachment adaptable to small cameres 
makes possible very good portraits of sub- 
jects which are less than ten feet distant 
(9. 7) and these are also easily enlarged. 

Of course only objects less than ten feet 
away are clear with the portrait attachment, 
while objects more than ten feet away are 


BOYS’ LIFE 
SILVER ACE FLYING MODELS 








Convertible Cabin 
Model 


Wing Span, 30 inches 
Weight, 3 ounces. 
Ready to Fly, $12.60. 


MODEL BUILDERS all over the world have 
learned the vast superiority of SILVER 
ACE MODELS, Construction Sets and Sup- 
plies. You save time, money and cher. int- 
ment when you select a Silver Ace. With half 
the effort ded for bling mere toy sets 
you can build a real little } plane with the beau- 
tiful app e and p i I finish of the 
big ship. 


Their amazing durability means money 
well spent. Their Performance bring. 
thrilling reports of prizes won. 
Designed by aeronautical experts to meet all 
degr 1 skill and every ‘ket- 
kk. Ready to fly. partly assembled, com- 

letely knocked down, or as contest sets. 
rices from $1.50 to $30.00 


Sail Planes, Monoplanes, Biplanes, Seaplanes 


Faithful miniatures of the famous big ships. 
Fairchild— Sti Fokker— Ryan— Cessna 


Completely Knocked 
00. 














—Curtiss types. 

Sold by thousands of reputable dealers. If 
your dealer cannot furnish SILVER ACES 
we will ship your order direct. Send 10 cents 
for our photographic catalogue, describin 

18 modern items and a complete list of rea 

Silver Ace supplies. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 


Dept. L-11 
@ 111 North Wacker Drive 
T T 





clear only when the attachment is not em- 








ployed. 

When distant views are to be reproduced 
the operator must remember to elevate his 
camera so that the immediate foreground will 
be eliminated, that is so that his portrait 
bottom-line will be at least ten feet from him. 

When the portrait attachment is employed 
only the near ten feet will reproduce clearly 
and a fuzzy background must be expected, or 
guarded against. A cloth background, a 
blank wall, the distant sea or sky may be 
employed successfully. 

In portraiture, as in all branches of art, 
there must be a central idea or theme. 
Shooting impulsively at the wide world will 
produce no picture of value. A picture of a 
distant mountain, for instance, will not repro- 
duce the autumn tints that please the eye; 
the result will resemble an atlas and will be 
as little interesting, and no amount of ex- 
planation can make it appear beautiful to our 
friends. 

The beauty of a wood can be brought out 
if a graceful tree, a cluster of rocks or a shady 
path is given the center of the stage, and the 
surrounding and distant landscape will supply 
a natural and harmonious background. 


Every Boy Scout 


needs a good compass—a matter of pre- 
caution in saving useless 
wandering to reach a 
destination. 


The Telor 
Official Compass 
The TAYLOR 








case, bar needle and 
aluminum dial with 
official insignia. Au- 
tomatic needle stop. 
Jeweled center. 


Manufactured by 
Kaylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U. S. A. 


May_ be procured through your outfitter or 
regular source of supply. 









In taking portraits in the open, amateur 








operators generally ignore the surroundings 
and background so that the majority of such 
views comprise 5 per cent. portrait and 95 
per cent. irrelevant and distracting things, 
distorted house ells, back fences, ash barrels 
and lines of linen. 

The background should be studied, and 
it should be remembered that the sun should 
not shine directly upon the human subject. 

Direct sunlight is not required, nor is it 
advisable, in making portraits of our friends, 
in the open. The shady side of trees or build- 
ings is best, and the best picture is formed 
by softly distributed overhead light. 

Sharp portraits are best and these can be 
secured through small apertures in clear light. 

Many operators deliberately employ hazy 


GIANT 


AIRPLANE GLIDER KITE 
for only 65c 


Wingspread 30 in., fuselage 
32 in. long. Soars to great 
heights in any good breeze 
Will perform just like a real 
airplane. Stays in the air 
all day in 


U fancy colors, with regular 
SHE GOES air service insignia. 
Be the first boy in your 
town to have one of these 
GIANT AIRPLANE 
KITES guaranteed 
for only 65c coin, post R 
Be ready for Oct. and Nov. 
fall breezes. 
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focusing and solemnly pronounce the result- 


he 
SPENCER FIREWORKS & NOVELTY CO., Polk, Ohio 





ant daubs “artistic.” 





I bsurd to pay f l an ; : 
i sharp ines are not desired, for fuzzy nega. | Mining Merit Badge Set of Minerals 


: i i 25 minerals and 10 rocks, $2.00. Gold, Silver, Cop- 
tives can be secured through plain window eS eS en. 


glass or a pin-hole, and it is illogical to pro- 


nounce vague prints artistic when objects | Box L 1005 


per 


THE MINERAL NOVELTY COMPANY 
Joplin, Mo. 





appear in them as no normal eye sees them. 

The majority of amateurs do not attempt 
indoor portraiture, though it is not difficult 
in a corner room with windows on two sides, 
so that the subject placed before a wall, is 
lighted in front and on one side, and the 
largest aperture should be used for indoor 
work. Exposure tables are procurable at 
supply houses, but it is fun to develop the 
power to guess properly, and repeated guess- 
ing is the only exercise required. . 

Amateurs should develop their own films 
until fair ability to judge proper time is ac- 
quired, since by this means only can they 
know if they are making proper exposures. 

And no stuffy closet should be used as a 
dark room, since all rooms are dark at night, 
and the kitchen sink is the best place for the 
trays and red lamp. ' 
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Old Man Ketch Makes a Man 


\ (Continued from page 19) 


























nothing to go on; there was no hope whatever 
that they could trace him here. 

The next few days were much the same. 
If it wasn’t sawing wood it was chopping; if 
old Ketchen wasn’t his jailor it was Lacosta, 
and it was difficult to say which was the 
more brutal. At times he ran across the boy, 
Jake, who treated him to a jeering smile or 
took no notice. 

But Crease made a note of a fact that 
puzzled him; Jake treated the other two with 
no more show of friendliness than he did him- 
self. Why? Crease had plenty of time to 
think things out. There was not the merest 
shade of resemblance between the boy and 
either of the men, 
so it was unlikely i 
he was any rela- fie 
tion, besides he ek 
called them “Joe” 
and “Mr. Ketch- 
en,” and spoke in- 
imically to them 
when he had to 
speak at all. Was 
he being kept here 
under the same 
conditions as him- 
self? If not, why 
then did he stay? 
Crease decided that 
here was his only 
possible means of 
getting word to 
the outside world, 
through the boy, 
and he determined 
to make friendly 
advances. 

But try as he 
would he was only 
met with sneers. 
He took cold and 
shook with ague 
and cramp. at 
nights. His mus- 
cles were inflamed with over-strain. All his 
life his mother had rushed him to the doctors 
for the smallest pain, but even now his symp- 
athy for himself was overlaid by his dogged 
determination to see this thing through with- 
out squealing. 

Sometimes Crease’s hard labor would be 
varied by digging, or clearing the bush, that 
is piling logs together with a peevie, heaping 
the underbrush together for slashing fires. 
As the days went by, his limbs ceased to 
ache with the same torture; he grew thinner 
and thinner; he was becoming hard in muscle, 
and his skin thickened and tanned so that he 
no longer minded the sun and felt the heat 
less. He ate with an appetite he had never 
known in his life, though they gave him 
nothing but dry bread, hunks of cold bacon 
or salt pork, fish, and milkless tea or water. 

His labors helped to harden him still 
further; he kept feeling his muscles with 
pride. Almost strong enough now to fight 
that young cub, he thought. 

Then one day his chance came. It was now 
a couple of months since his capture, but his 
gaolers never let up on their close watch. 
Lacosta was out in the boat alone; Jake 
had been told off to give Crease a hand in 
shifting some logs in the clearing, and old 
Ketchen was keeping watch, sitting on a log 
some distance away, half dozing. The boys 
had their peevies on either end of a log; 
Crease’s hold slipped, causing the log to 
jump back so that Jake had to leap aside to 
prevent himself being jammed. 

“Ach, you blamed sissy!” Jake swore. 
—— dropped his peevie and bared his 

ms. 

“Now, look here, I’ve had about enough 
of base ee, come onl” 

ey flew ateeach other like dogs. It was 
the first fight Crease had ever had and he was 
utterly ignorant of the first pringiples. Not 
so the other boy. He battered and belabored 
Crease whose untrained arms had all they 
could do to keep the rain of blows off his 
head. and were unable to- get’in more than 
° — a so in return. When Jake let. up, 
ease lay panting on the ground, feeling 
° battered. Pulp all over; but for all that he 
had been licked, and licked hard, there was 
at least the satisfaction that he had fought 
as man to man. The boy stood over him 
smiling, but it seemed to Crease that there 
Was no sneer in his smile now. 
Well, had enough of my impudence?” 
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“T’ll show you next time,” Crease replied 
as he dragged himself up stiffly and wiped 
his bleeding mouth. 

Meanwhile the old man had come closer 
and was standing by, well pleased evidently 
at the turn things had taken. 


Thats right, Jake, knock the stuffing 
outa the dude! Our Lionel needs a lesson 
now an’ again, so he does! Now then, get 
on with your work, both o’ you, get on, I say!’ 
Another week went by. There came an- 
other occasion when the boys were at work 
together. Lacosta was going out alone fishing 
and old Ketchen was watchman. He gave 
his orders and then 

Se told Jake to “keep 
. Lionel up to the 
mark while he went 
down to the beach 
to tell Joe some- 
thing. 

As soon as the 
old man was out of 
sight Crease sat 
down. He wanted 
to see what the boy 
would do about it. 
And the boy lost 
no time. 

‘Here, youthere! 
Get up and get on! 
You heard what 
you got to do!” 

“Don’t talk to 
me like that, you 
young cub!” 

Next moment 

they were at it, 
fighting hard. 
Crease kept hi 
footing this time, 
kept his defence 
well too, he had 
learnt something 
from that first 
fight. He was feeling full of pep this morning 
physically, and, mentally, he was just in the 
mood to ‘make someone pay for it.” So he 
let out with his right fist whenever he got 
a chance, and presently his fist came into 
hard contact with Jake’s chin. Down went 
Jake, flat on the ground. 

Now in the rough house kind of fighting that 
Jake had been used to, his opponent would 
have seized just that moment to take ad- 
vantage of his position; would have been on 
top of him next instant, pummelling and 
pounding him. But Crease had been brought 
up to a different kind of sport. Therefore 
he stood back a pace or two and waited for 
Jake to rise again. 

Jake rose, quickly enough, but he held out 
his hand, open, not clenched. 

“Say, that was pretty nice of you, Crease! 
I'm with you from now onl” 

But even as they shook hands, Jake whis- 
pered hastily; 

“Ssh! Here comes old Ketch! He mustn’t 
see we’re friends—hide it—I’ll see you later— 
tonight!” 

That night he heard the bolt of the door 
drawn back, stealthily. ‘“Hisst! It’s me, 
Jakel” came a whisper and the door was 
bolted again behind him. 

“Tt’s all right, Crease, I’m your friend! 
I want to talk!” 

The boy stepped across, feeling his way in 

the dark and knelt down on the straw beside 
Crease. 
_ “Say, you showed a blamed good spirit 
in that fight and I sure admire you for it! 
I despised you at first, but I been gettin’ over 
that when you showed ’em time an’ again you 
got guts, an’ I guess I’m goin to help you do 
a getaway if you want me to?’ 

Crease could hardly believe his ears. 

“T—I don’t know what to say—” and in 
truth Crease was afraid to say anything lest 
this also should be a form of torture and the 
boy sent by the others to try him out. It 
sounded far too good to be true. But the 
boy went on. 

“T see, I savvy, you’re afraid to trust me, 
eh? But I tell you I’m your friend from now 
on! I hate old Ketch and that bully Lacosta, 
hate ’em like blazes, and they know it! If 
they knew I’d come here, they’d kill me, I 
guess! Hisst/” 

The boys listened for a moment, fearful of 
wr aw sound, but all was silence outside. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


Making a Totem Bookcase 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 


Because of a wide interest in a real boy’s 
bookcase to be used in connection with National 
Book Week (Nov. 17-23), we are glad to reprint 
this article by Dan Beard.—Tue Epirors. 


HE writer has been asked to give direc- 

tions for the making of a Scout bookcase. 
Of course, such a bookcase must not be an 
ordinary shelf for ordinary books. It must 
be distinctive, it must be something with 
character all its own; it must be American, 
and the totem bookcase fills these require- 
ments. 

True, most totems are grotesque, but so 
also are some of thé ornaments on the most 
beautiful palaces in the world, particularly 
in those magnificent temples in India and 
China. This is also true of the gargoyles on 
some of the greatest buildings in Europe. 

Let us, therefore, have American orna- 
ments, even if they are grotesque. The truth 
of the matter is, as soon as you conventional- 
ize any living creature you make it grotesque. 
In other words as soon as you make a me- 
chanical sculpture or drawing of any living 
creature, you make it funny, but as soon as 
these funny things are made into an ornament 
they are no longer funny, they are artistic. 

But we must not take “any old” animal 
just because it is an animal for our bookcase. 
We want some “sign, signal or symbol” 
which has a meaning. Therefore, we will 
select the owl, which is the symbol of wisdom, 
not because an owl is very wise but because 
he looks wise like some Ph.D.s or LL.D.s we 
know. Hence, he has always been used as 
a symbol of wisdom. 

If a fellow is going to study he must dive 
deep into literature, so we will select some 
animal to represent deep work and no better 
one can be found than Chief Johnson’s totem 
of the whale, which is painted upon his resi- 
dence at Ketchikan, Alaska, Fig. 3. 

The owl, Figs. 1 and 2, we adapt from the 
totem given to the Dan Beard Outdoor School 
by Mr. Hill of the Great Northern Railroad. 
The top of this totem is an owl, but we want 
the wings extended, so we will add the wings 
of the thunder-bird from the totems at Alert 
Bay, British Columbia, which are wonderfully 
well done and very much like the ancient 
Egyptian totems, Figs. 1 and 2. 

In order to make this totem owl, take a 
board, Fig. 6, find the center of the board 
E, by running a line from the corner A to 
the corner B and from the corner B to the 
corner C of the board, ABCD. At the in- 
tersection, that is at the point where these 
lines cross each other, draw the line P O, so 
that the distance from O to A is exactly the 
distance from O to C, and also equal to the 
distance from P to D and P to B. 

This sounds like algebra, but is nothing 
but common horse sense. Now then, we 
have a scale of 104 units, the writer does not 
know what this scale represents but will sup- 
pose that each one of those 104 divisions is 
a half inch, then A.B would be 28 half inches 





























and B D would be 104 half 2 


inches, or half feet or half 
miles according to the size 
you want to build your 
totem bookcase. 

Next, from the pointO ¢ 
measure along the line O © 
P seven units and mark 
the point; through this 
point draw the line H J, 
and make it parallel to A 
C and 13 units long. Now 
then, at L and F, eachof # 
which are twenty-one : 
units from the corners 
of the board, drawa 
short slanting or diag- 
onal line one inch long to 
M and N then draw the 
line M G and K N parallel 
with the edge of the board 
A C and make each of 
these lines M G and K N 
11 units long and then 
connect the points G and 
H and K and J. 

From the point A meas- 
ure down 8 units, to Q. 
Do the same from the 
point C to R. These 
portions of the board will 
form the tips of the wings, 
so measure in 4 units from 
each point Q and R to the 
points S and T, and draw 
a curved line from these 
points to the corners A 
and C. Next saw the tri- 
angular Q S A out from 
the board and the other triangular piece R 
T C, then saw off the part marked F G H J 
K N L, and you have the board shaped ready 
for Mr. Owl, Fig. 1. But we also need a 
body, head and legs for this owl, and Fig. 4 
shows how to proceed to make the body, 
Fig. 5, just as you did in working out the dia- 
gram, Fig. 6. You 
see, Fig. 5 is to be 
nailed on to Fig. 6 
and when it is all 
painted up in gor- 
geous colors you will 
have Figs. 1 and 2. 

We have gone into 
detail regarding this 
owl because it is 
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more difficult to make than 
simple carpentry work; for 
instance, any fellow can 
make the bookcase shown 
in Fig. 7 and make the top 
shown in Fig. 8 of which the 
owl board is the front. 
Fig. 9 shows how the frame- 
work is built. The protrud- 
ing ends A B D C are sawed 
off even with the top board 
and the bottomless box A 
A, Fig. 10, is nailed onto 
the uprights as A A is in 
Fig. 7 and AA Fig 2. On 
Fig. 2 you will see ‘various 
designs indicated, of which 
the most striking things are 
the wolf eyes. 
It is absolutely necessary 
that these things should be 
drawn with great care, 
that they should be me- 
chanical; therefore, when 
you have made half of the 
owl make a tracing of that 
half on tissue paper, trac- 
ing paper or some trans- 
parent material, turn the 
tracing over on the other 
side, so that its wing rests 
upon the other end 
of the board, fit the 
two halves of the 
body together exact- 
ly at the middle of 
the body and pin the 
paper in place along 
the top edge with 
thumb tacks or carpet tacks. Slip a piece of 
carbon paper under the tracing with the car- 
bon side down on the board, then with a hard 
lead pencil carefully trace over all the lines, 
as you see them through the tracing paper, 
keeping the carbon paper, of course, under 
the part on which you are at work; when 
this is done you will 
havetheowlsketched 
in as it is in Fig. r. 
The owl! should 
be painted in one 
solid color, red, 
green, blue and yel- 
low, brown or gray. 
Then it should be 
outlined in heavy 
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dark lines and the markings can be made 
of any color which suits your fancy; the 
same is true of all the decorations on the 
bookcase. 

You will note that the two uprights, Figs 
2 and 7, on the bookcase are nailed to th: 
outer edges of the bottom and top of the cas: 
This leaves a rest against which the door: 
to the bookcase will close in case you have 
doors, and if you do not have doors hinged 
to the uprights, you may attach a curtain 
to the top, under the owl’s feet. 

Inside the bookcase tack up the Buckskin 
man’s articles of faith. 


Our Faith 

I believe in American boyhood, its husky 
health, morality and its great”possibilities. - 

I believe American boyhood can and wil! 
infuse new clean blood into the veins of a 
sick world. 

I believe in my country, the United States 
of America, its integrity of purpose and its 
wonderful future. 

I believe in our people, their honesty, 
humanity, democracy, and righteousness. 

I believe that the Boy Scouts of today will 
tomorrow solve great problems of State 
which will elevate and lend dignity to all 
nations and peoples and free the world from 
organized oppression of all kinds. 

When you have this finished do not fail 
to put the following books on the shelves: 
Shacks, Shanties, and Shelters; Boat Build- 
ing and Boating; Field and Forest Handy 
Book; Outdoor Handy Book; Boy Pioneers; 
Sons of Daniel Boone; Bugs, Butterflies and 
Beetles; Signs, Signals and Symbols and the 
American Boys’ Handy Book. Why? Be- 
cause the books were written for you fellows 
and the writer expects you to read them, as 
most of you do. Also he wants you not to 
forget Horace Kephart’s book on Woodcraft 
which, the writer considers, is the best work of 
its kind in print. But there are any number of 
fine out-of-doors books you can add to the list. 
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Electric 
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“The Telephone Book”"’ tells 
the inside story of the telephone; 
explains how it works and how 
to make a real, electric broadcasting aaebene of your 
own. Also gives instructions for making a Super- 
sensitive Microphone, a Detectophone, a Stethoscope 
and other sound-detecting instruments. You can have 
great fun experi ing in telephonic and microphonic 
science—the science of sound transmission. ... All 
parts, wiring and other apparatus are included; 
everything packed in an unique Ox. 
Price $5.00 


Ask for “The Telephone Book” at Toy Departments 
and Book Shops. If unobtainable, we will send your 
set postpaid, upon receipt of price. 
Free Magazine for Boys 
Full of ideas on sound transmission and detec- 
tion, woodworking and chemistry. Write for 
your free copy at once. 


The PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Manufacturers of “‘CHEMCRAFT"” 
72 East Washington Street. Hagerstown, Md. 
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No cost to you if you don’t want to keep 
the bicycle. 

H heels, lamps, horns, equipment 
ires at hat usual prices. “gend no 
money. Write for our marvelous prices 
and terms. 


Mead cyeicco., best 1.15, Chicage 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book on stammering and 
It tells how | 
B. N. Bogue, 

Indianapolis 


stuttering. ‘‘Its Cause and Cure.”’ 
cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. 
11172 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. 111 St., 








driving mechanical toys. 


Power Galore! 
It’s a regular steam en- 
gine with throttle for 
varying speeds—real 
steam whistle—safety 
valve — glass wate~ 
gauge—seamless drawn 
copper boiler — brass 
running parts, and steel connections. 


Electrically Heated 


But most important of all, it has an electric 
heating element to create 
steam. No fire—no danger— 
no old fashioned alcohol lamp. 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factory 
wenn t WO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 


METAL WARE CORPORATION 
1702 Monroe 8t., Two Rivers, Wisconsin 
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Dead Men on Parade 
(Continved from page 31) 
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‘“‘T began to explore the steel sides to see if 
there was any external evidence of what had 
happened to the vessel. The bubbles from 
my air lodged against the seams between the 
steel plates of the vessel and along each line 
of rivets and glowed phosphorescently, out- 
lining big sections of the vessel. I worked 
my way down the sta’board side as far as I 
could without stepping off the subterranean 
cliff. Twice some action of the water made 
the vessel roll heavily, then settle back into 
its grave. It reminded me of a huge animal 
trying to summon its death-relaxed muscles 
to action. 

“Five minutes of exploring and I found 





It’s a Knockout! 


This wonderful Empire Electric 
Steam Engine is a knockout for boys 
who want speed and power for 








what had happened. There had evidently 
been an explosion inside the vessel on the 
sta’board side. Steel plates were bent and 
buckled and lines of rivets had been torn 
away. The vessel had filled with water and 
gone down immediately. Only a few of the 
deck crew and the officers had been able to 
save themselves. 

“T retraced my steps then and working 
around the stern started down the port side 
to find a handy place to climb up on deck. 
The boat had such a heavy list to port that 
I had little difficulty scrambling up and 
finding the fire room hatch-way. Indeed I 
had scarcely gone a dozen feet along the deck 
when I glimpsed the hatch-way. The top 
had been blown back by the explosion and 
through the opening appeared a single human 
hand and naked forearm. Accustomed as I 
am to gruesome underwater sights, that 
white hand with its pathetically groping, 
futilely clutching fingers moving eerily back 
and forth across the edge of the hatch with 
the action of the water, as if waving me a 
signal, made me shudder. 

“T scrambled over the sloping deck and 
presently I was kneeling beside the hatch 
and peering into that black chamber of 
horrors below. 

“The body of a seaman, naked to the 
waist, blocked the entrance. He was twisted 
in such a position that I could not pull him 
through, and in order to get in I had to shove 
him back with my foot. 

“T climbed down the ladder then, and 
reached the listing fire-room floor. Then I 
flashed on my electric lamp. 

“They were all there, the whole fire-room 
crew; five of them, and gathered almost at 
the foot of the ladder, like a spectral recep- 
tion committee waiting to receive me. Poor 
fellows, they stared at me with eyes wide 
open and horror-stricken as they had faced 
death. Their expressions for the most part 
were terrible to behold, though I saw one or 
two who had died with a grim smile on his 
lips. One had played the coward. He had 
a Navy automatic in his hand and there was 
an ugly blue hole in his temple. There was 
one caught between two lockers in a kneeling 
position. How he got there I do not know, 
but I always like to believe that he met 
death just that way, uttering a last prayer 
to his Maker. There was no look of terror 
on his white face, and his eyes, of them all, 
were peacefully closed. 

“To get these bodies out and up to the 
surface was my first consideration. But I 
put off beginning the task until I had ex- 
plored the boiler-room. They had said that 
there were five men trapped in there, but 
there might be more. The whole crew of the 
tramper was far from accounted for. 

“‘T moved slowly forward. But the swirl- 
ing suction I made in the water started all 
the five dead men moving. They fell in 
behind me; close behind me,- like dead men 
on parade, with me as their accepted leader. 
Some of them bumped against me. Even 
the kneeling man between the lockers rolled 
toward me and seemed to reach outward to 
grasp my legs. Two floated upward and 
seemed to hover over my head, dangling 
their hands in my face. 

“Working under a high nervous tension, as 
all divers do, this exasperated me. I knew 
exactly why the dead men moved, and an 
emotion akin to anger welled up within me. 
There was nothing for me to do but tie 
them all fast to something while I went 
about searching for their companions, other- 
wise they would follow me clear to the bow, 
if I went that far. I found some rope and 
tied them all fast, every last one of them. 
Then I proceeded with my investigations. 

“As I worked my way forward I began to 
see huge repulsive-looking conger eels, 


gliding through the blackness within the hull. 
I knew what they were after. It made me 
angry. I ground one of the slimy things 
under my iron-shod heels. 

“‘T was well down the fire-room. Just as I 
was in the act of turning back, convinced 
that all the fire-room victims of the disaster 
were gathered in a group at the ladder where 
they had rushed when the explosion sounded, 
the ship gave a rolling lurch again, then 
settled back as it had done twice while I was 
crawling around outside. But with the 
motion came a sudden silence that made me 
grow sick. The far-off thump of the pumps 
and the coughing of air coming into my hel- 
met had ceased. My air line was fouled; | 
perhaps cut! What had happened? 

“Swiftly and with a little suggestion of 
panic, I turned back amidships, following 
my pipe line. It was whole up to the point 
where it led in through the hatchway. A 
moment later I knew what had happened. 

“The lurch of the ship had thrown the 
hatch cover back into place again. The 
seaman’s body and the list of the ship had 
prevented that from happening before, but 
now that the man’s body had been removed, 
the lid had fallen down into place again and 
had pinched—perhaps cut my air-pipe line. 

‘Sick with horror, I climbed the fire-room 
ladder as fast as the water would let me, 
while the whole sepulchral crew of dead men 
seemed to turn and watch me with their 
horrible staring eyes. I got asmall measure 
of hope in the fact that the pipe line had not 
been cut, at least. I was getting just a 
little air—a very, very little, however. I 
understood why in a moment. Fortunately 
for me, several strands of steel hoisting cables 
had been hanging down the hatchway and 
this had prevented the hatch cover from 
cutting my pipe line, though it had pinched | 
it severely and had clamped down onmy | 
safety line so hard that I could not send a 
distress signal to the pumps. Already I was | 
breathing the stale, vitiated air that I had | 
breathed before. I was gasping and panting. 
My famished lungs were hurting me, crying 
out in pain for more and fresher air. I must 
free that pipe from the pinch between the 
hatch cover and frame immediately, or my 
career as a diver would end in a matter of 
minutes. 

“Bracing myself agairfst the rungs of 
the ladder, I set all my strength against the 
hatch and shoved upward. But below the 
surface even the slightest task, such as driving 
a nail, requires tremendous physical exertion. 
Though I exerted all my strength, I could 
only budge the hatch a few inches. I could 
not open it entirely. My strength was un- 
equal to it, for the tide had begun to flow, 
and that with the pressure of the water 
against the cover made the task of opening it 
something beyond mere physical strength. 

“Until my heart was pounding like a trip- 
hammer and the blood was throbbing in my 
temples, I pushed against that hatch, and 
although I was able to release the pinch on 
my pipe line I could not throw it all the way 
open as it had been before. 

“But at least I could save myself from 
immediate extinction. I managed somehow 
to jam the head of the hammer I always 
carried in my belt between the cover and the 
frame, and that held it open for a space of 
three inches, allowing ample room for my air- 
pipe to clear. 

“T was tired, terribly tired; and—yes, I’ll 
admit it—frightened, too. I climbed down 
the ladder into the fire-room again and sat on 
a locker—the same one at which the seaman 
had been kneeling. I looked around at the 
ring of ghastly dead men who stood, hung 
and leaned drunkenly about me, as’ if watch- 
ing me and wondering what I was going to do 
about the situation. I could almost imagine 
some of them grinning at me with ghastly, 
unpleasant grins. And as I watched them I 
could not help wondering whether I might not 
soon join that ghastly crew. 

“But such thoughts were not good for me. 
I threw them off. I couldn’t-afford to sit 
there idly on the locker with death so close 
tome. There was little chance of my being 
rescued by my buddies above. There was 
no other.complete diving equipment on the 
barge, and to wait until another diver and 
more equipment was sent for would take 
hours. I would be a lunatic by that time, 
I knew. I must do something to get out of 








that ship immediately. If I only had some 
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Boys. dads, 


mothers 


~mail the coupon for this 


Great 


American Flyer 


TRAIN BOOK 
FREE/ 





Its 48 colorful pages are 
fitted with fun-making 
ideas and suggestions 


Countless thousands of boys and parents 
have written us praising the American 
Flyer Train Book. Theysay, forexample: 


“Finest train book I ever saw’’ 
“Fun-making ideas on every page”’ 
“Trains pictured are real trains” 
“Equipment is surely up-to-date” 
“Makes railroad planning easy’’. 


Most boys keep the book for permanent 
reference. It is truly a textbook of rail- 
roading ideas and equipment. 


Choice of 
7 Million Boys 


American Flyer Trains are owned and 
preferred by countless alert, discriminat- 
ing boys. Every boy wants one for 
Christmas! Dads, too, are making mini- 
ature railroads a hobby. 

American Flyers are real trains— 
miniatures of the crack trains of the 
country. Real in every detail of design, 
appearance and thrilling performance. 

- hey are fascinating, interest inspiring, 
a educational. Many of their fun-making 
‘Signal features are exclusive. 


Send coupon—compare! 


GettheAmerican Flyer Book and compare.Com- 
pare the realistic designs of these trains. Com- 
are such features as Automatic Ringing Bell on 
comotive, High — Three-Point Suspension 
Trucks, Automatic Signals, Electrically Remote- 
Controlled Track Switches, Automatic Mail Bag 
Catcher, Triple-Action Remote Control and Auto- 
matic Trac verse Locomotives, Individual 
Car Lighting, Automatic Couplings, 
Brass Trimmings, Vivid Enamel! Color- 
ings, Tunnels, Bridges, etc. Compare the 
celebrated President’s Special, America’s 
finest train, the Potomac, and the Blue ~, 
Bird Trains. Remember, American Flyers 
concede supremacy to no other train! 





Read, in next month’s advertisement, 
how you can get a valuable Sand Car 
free—on American Flyer Day, Decem- 
ber 7th. Or ask your Dealer for full 
particulars. Mail the coupon for Free 
Train Booktoday. American Flyer Mfg. g.. 5.1m 
Co., 2215 S. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. Lamp Post 
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AMERICAN FLYER MFG. CO. i 
2215 8. Halsted St., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 

Please send me, without cost, American Flyer i 
48-page, full-color Train Book. 
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No uniform 
is official without 
this seal 


The Official Boy 
Scout Seal 





Have You Bought Your New Uniform? 


aor be prepared! Mother and Dad will soon 
be asking what you wish for Christmas. Be pre- 
pared to answer without hesitation, @ mew Boy 
Scout Uniform. 

It won't be long after Christmas when you will 
be looking forward to and making plans for out- 
door Scouting and won't you be glad to knowthat 
you have a brand new Uniform ready. 

The complete Official Uniform consisting of Shirt, 
Breeches, Hat, Neckerchief, Slide, Belt and Stockings, 
can be purchased for only $8.95. 

So that you will be sure to get an Official Uni- 
form, buy it through the Supply Department of 
The Boy Scouts of America or your Official Boy 
Scout Outfitter. 


Official “Boy Scout Sewing Kit 





A wonderful Sewing Outfit of Pins, Needles, Scissors, Thread, 
Buttons, in a compact leatherette case. A kit that should be in 
every Scout's haversack. 


No. 1491 
Official “Boy Scout Garters 


Made by the manufacturers 
of Boston Garters. Fine lisle 
elastic 76" wide. Cut full; 
12” in length with genuine 
buckskin leather tabembossed 
with the Boy Scout emblem. 
Helps to hold up Official 
Stockings. 


No. 1469A 


50c 





Per Pair, 25c | 





- 
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Do your Christmas shopping from the new Boy Scout 
Catalog. By re BoyScout will 
receive a copy of the new Supply Department Catalog. 
It is filled with out equipment, handicraft and bo 
for Scouts. Before you make up your Christmas lists or 
tell Dad and Mother about them, be sure you have seen 
the new catalog. 








Official “Boy Scout Field Glasses 


Preasure and profit are derived from good field glasses. Useful 
in signaling, in study of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted field of view. Tan 
leather mounting and dull finish. Tan case with shoulder 


straps. 
No. 1212 Each, $7.50 


New Official “Boy Scout Kodak 


Especially made at Eastman Kodak factories for Scouts. 
Handsome in an olive drab shade; both Kodak and case have a 
durable waterproof cover to resist the strenuous use that Scouts 
will give it. Built 
for handy carrying. 
Equipped with 
leather case that fits 
conveniently on the 
belt. Both bear the 
Official Boy Scout 
Insignia. Picture 
size 144 x 2%”. 
Single lens. Four- 
exposure adjust- 
ment. Complete 
booklet, telling: 
how to take pic- 
tures, with each Kodak. Complete with leather case. 


No. 1573 $6.00 
No. 1573A. Film to fit above Camera 25c , 
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Complete Six Foot Archery Set 


This outfit is especially provided for Scout Officials and older 
Scouts who are interested in a bow which has greater strength 
than those in our smaller sizes. Has from 35 to 45 pound pull. 
This set is supplied with polished horn tips vil % dozen 
arrows. It is very practical for use in hunting small or large 


game. 


No. 1551 Per Set, $10.75 
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<Archery 
A Service Library Pan- 
hlet. It is a complete 
manual from the making of bows and 
arrows to the methods of shooting. 


No. 3188 Each, 20c 


‘Materials for Making Five Foot Set 


One best imported lemonwood bow stave, 5 ft.;34 dozen ferrule 
arrowheads; 4 dozen selected birch shafts, 24”; turkey feathers 
for six arrows; waterproof glue for six arrows; piece of bees- 
wax; grey flax for bow string. 


No. 1543 Per Set, $2.50 





Ingersoll Mite Wrist Watch 


A new very small—0 size—Wrist Watch. Chromium plated. 
A real beauty and a dependable timekeeper. Engraved desig. 





Bezel radiolite dial. Made by Ingersoll Watch Company. 
| No. 1576 $5.50 
November 
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How About New Stockings? 
Cotton Boy Scout Stockings are 
well made, reinforced, strong, soft 
and very practical. The cost ts only 
50c per pair. All sizes. 
Woolen Stockings are just as well 
made, just as strong, but made of 
best quality wool. They cost $1.35 ha’ 
per pair. All sizes. 
try 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


November 
Hikes... 


Or EN a trolley ride 


to the end of the line will take you to places you 


are yours. 


have never seen before. Open places and real coun- 


try. But that is only part of the fun that goes f 
with early November hikes, whether taken on Sat- 
urday or Sunday or over the week-end. 

The equipment on these pages will help you get 


the most fun out of your Fall Scout activities. 


Three “Big” Books for Scouts 7 


Handbook for “Boys 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. Things to do and things to 
make; citizenship, our country’s history and the history of 

= Scouting. 638 pages. Pictures or dia- 
grams on — 
ev age. Require- 
ston dl Ps i. all “the 
requirements for the 
Merit Badges, informa- 
tion about birds, ani- 
mals and trees; Indian 
1 Sign Language, First Aid, 
Signaling, Tracking, 
Charts of the Stars, and 
Weather data, and songs. 


1 No. 3100 
Each, 50c 






Handbook for Patrol Leaders 


A book of information and inspiration which each Scout 


ought to have on his bookshelf alongside the “‘Handbook for 
Boys.”’ It tells how to conduct Patrol meetings, Patrol hikes 
and camps. How to develop Patrol spirit and keep it active. 
Full of things every Scout, as well as every Patrol Leader 
wants to know and do. Four hundred pages of fascinating text. 


No. 3638 Price, 75c 


The 1930 “Boy Scout “Diary 


256 pages illustrated with Ameri- 
can wild flowers. Historical refer- 
ences for special days. A miniature 
encyclopaedia of Scouting. In handy 
pocket size. Information about 
world, first aid, signaling, compass 
work, and many other valuable 
items. 


No. 3012 Each, 15c 








‘Boy Scout 
Whistle 


One of the finest whistles made. 
Highly polished nickel finish on 
brass; f ase ner with ring for 
attaching. Marked with Official 
Boy Scout Emblem. 


No. 1281 35c 
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Red, White and Blue Lanyard 


Adds a picturesque 
touch to the Scout Uni- 
form. On it is worn the 
knife or whistle. Made 
of silk cord with slid- 
ing knot and rope. 
This was used by 1929 
Jamboree Scouts. 


No. 1427 25c 
No. 1428. Same as above, but Red 25c 
No. 1429. Same as above, but Gold 25c 
No. 1430. Same as above, but Blue 25c 


SER 


A BOOKLET FOR SCOUTS 
“Uniform Badges and Insignia” is a booklet of 52 
pases which vibes the correct way to wear the 
pera. It also » pias the correct application of badges 
and insignia and tells to take care of the Uniform. 
20c per copy. Order by Catalog No. 3189. 











We ‘Pay the Shipping Charge! 


The Supply Department now offers Scouts and other 
boys a most complete service. Regardless of whether you 
buy from us by mail or from one of the Supply Depart- 
ment Service Stations,—the printed price is all you pay. 
We pay the postage and we pay the freight. The savings 


It is now very easy to order by mail. Simply state the 
number, the quantity wanted, the name of the article and, 
when necessary, state size and color. Figure up the total |f 
cost of the articles you order and that is all. Don’t add 
anything for shipping charges. We pay them. 

Our system makes it possible for us to deliver your 
order to the Post Office or railroad company within 
twenty-four hours after we receive it. 
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Camp-o-Sack 


The Pack Sack adopted 
for the American Con- 
tingents who took part 
in the 1929 Boy Scout 
Jamboree. Selected be- 
cause of the splendid fea- 
tures which made it par- 
ticularly desirable for 
hiking with either full or 
light packs. Made of 
waterproof duck and fit- 
ted with wide web 
shoulder strap and an 
extra bellows pocket for 
carrying small items. 


No. 615 $3.50 





. 
Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. 
The Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord, 
—the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by the red spots in the 
cord. The fall is a good time to practice using it. 

$1.40 


No. 1070 





Sampson Spot Cord 


The cord used in the Official Boy Scout Lariat. Sold in length 
by the foot. 


No. 1270A 


Per Foot, 5c 


Official “Boy Scout Flashlight 


Specially designed for Boy Scout require- 
ments. May be worn on belt as a marching 
light, suspended by its own ring as a tempo- 
rary tent light or stood up erect if-desired. 

Has 200 ft. range with focusing lenses for 
spot light or wide area focus. Switch per- 
mits use for signaling or it may be locked for 
marching and camp use. See illustration at 
left. Case is durable khaki-colored finish. 
Battery included. 


No. 1278 


No. 1278A. Two Cell 
Battery for No. 1278 20c 


$2.00 





‘BOY SCOUTS OF «AMERICA 


National Council 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


1929 


Chicago Service Station 
37 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 
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San Francisco -Service Station 
583 Market Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 


New York Retail Store 
Boy Scout Trading Post 
20 East 33rd Street 
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Here’ a True Friend 


It is always ready to serve you in time of need. 
It is one that you will be using continuously 


on that camping trip. 


Because of such con- 


tinuous use, every bit of it must be made of the 
finest of materials and workmanship. That is 
why you should ask for the 


WF vey. 


Otttc ictal 


Koge 


If your dealer does not have any in stock, IN- 
SIST on his getting one for you—because it is 
positively the best made. 


DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, INC. 





ELLENVILLE. N, Y. 








MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send for this big 19 inch 
“Whirlwind Cabin 
Plane, capable of flights 
of 1000 ft. Can be as- 
sembled in one evening. 
New. panenneting, Sey 
Construction, all balsa, 
specially treated for 
strength and lightness. 
Finished propeller, 
metal parts, wheels, 


stamped cor parts, 
etc., yy Set with instructions postpaid $1.95, set 
up ready to fi 95. New complete catalog of models, 
kits, balsa, plans, —. tissue, etc., fu:l of latest 
ideas on scientific fl models, sent for 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., Champaign, iil. 











RADIO s SCHOOLBOYS 
EVERY WEEK! thr at faseinw 


perimenting. Comptone Law 
icture diagram o show simple ane wae 
, 2, 3 or 4-tube ie at aie cost. 

A ‘big f eature, radio circuits for schoolboys, in 

RADIO WORLD every week. ia | news-stands 


15e copy, or send ide, specify if 1 3 or 4-tube 
circult wageee, RADIO WORLD. 145 West 
m 45th Street, New York City. 





TELEGRAPHY 


(Morse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCOUNTING, taught 
oughly. Rig salaries; tremendous demand. Oldest, largest Fm 
Endorsed by y Telegraph. bP Radio, and Government officials. 








AVIATION F R E E 


Information 


Send us your name and address for full information regarding the 





Aviation and Airplane Ls Find out about the many great 
- 3 and how we u at home, during 


opportunities now pepeve yo 
‘Our new bx P dpportu: —— 00 in the Air- 


spare time, to quali — 


plane Industry, Tico sent free if you answer at once 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 1808 


3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 











SOMETHING OIF FERE) PIN COMPLETE 

DATE GUARO & CHAIN 2 COLORS 

LESS) STERLING SILVER $135 i20R “= 
Ss PL. +75 MORE 





















ver’ Ring with you Sagie’ Ste nett Se. 
on AP: Pinto match (with euard 
pin) — pins SS up. 

jor catal = 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 

46 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 








Send No Money  *'¢ 227 3!.%. of ©, 0;.D- 


~~ $ Over 31; tt: logy in & sections, brase rings, Fowertel 
FERRY & CO., Dept. 114, Given j. guaranteed. 





Have You a Camera? 


Write for free catalog of our big magazine, showing how 
to make better pictures and earn money. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass 


earn large portion. Catalog free. 
DODGE INSTITUTE, Kirk St., Valparaiso, Ind. 












easily, permanently corrected, Win hap- 
— and success. Ask for full information fon annua 
12968 Woodward Ave. The LEWIS INSTITUTE. Detren 


RAISE PIGEONS 
and RABBITS firm 


Our free booklet tells you how. 
Over 20 varieties of Pigeons. 


W. V. MOORE, Box 60, STERLING, ILL. 








YS & 
gIRLS Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sel' 
10c a set. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No 
Work—Just Fun. 

St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637-B. L., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples of 33 rare woods 
= w00 $2.00. 20 cabinet and 20inlay 

$1.75, or your choice $1.00, 
OF ALL KINDS Setslaheled and postpaid. Send for catalog 
CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE, R-717 E. 62nd St., Chicago. 
FR EE with each No. 1 Yucca fire- 
set, price, tpaid, $1.00. 


Separate parts sold. Get our wholes le prices on 
sets and Yucca wo 


APACHE YUCCA SHOP, Box 54, Roswell, New Mexico 


For Boy Ggoots, Come ue Vine Gista, 
PLAYS =: Dinleps » povenkers, Mor Monologs, 
sie ean” Bae 
How to Stages Play. to Stage a Play. f= B gt -— FREE. i 
T.s. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.1g8 CHICAGO 








An aneustand will be given 











‘es 3-8 hr eecte” BUGLE 
Imp. brass. B Must please 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
Cheap. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Dog Feed. Remedies. Collars. Hunting, 


Fishing, Camping Equipment. Agents 
Wanted. Catalog. 
KASKASKIA, M122, Herrick, Ill. 








LEARN CARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 


Guided by this method hundreds of 
boys have dev elopedsurprising talent 
during spare time because it develops 
originality quickly. They have sold 
drawings while learning and later 
many have secured fine positions as 
cartoonists, and are now earning from 
$50 to $300 a week. Whether you 
think you have talent or not 
send NOW for sample Picture 
Chart to test your ability, and 
facts about the possibilities in car- 
tooning for YOU. State your age. 


or money back. Free instructor. WRITE TODAY! 
, Sent on 10 days’ trial on receipt of money order. 
DAVITT & HANSER, 307 Main St., Cincinnati, 0. 


BIG MAGIC BOOK 10c 


Amaze and | Mxenert Fool your friends. Be 





pop’ Explains many coin, card, handker- 
chief tricks, ete., you can do. 100 pages, pro- 
fusely illust rated. Postpaid, 10c. 


Lyle Douglas, Station A-13, Dallas, Texas. 


i, (0) 8) Hol 





' | For Making Toy Soldiers, 
Indians, Cowboys Animalsete 


with one jgous — Fgh mes make many HUNDREDS OF 
CASTING jes. Outfits, including 
paints and everything coo on 


$4.50. Easy enough for any boy to make and Sire tor 
r or 








for caaiaae nam 


for grown-ups. Sport for the whole —.. 
illustrations of éosens of patterns you can mak 





THE LANDON SCHOOL “2i.c3ie2"'5:2 


MAKE-A-TOY COMPANY, Dept. D. 1696 Boston Road, “N. Y. City 









Ww RAILWAY 
AS POSTAL CLERKS 





Steady Work No Layoffs —Paid Vacations 
See Your Country—Common Educa- 
tion Usually Sufficient — Boys-Men, 
17 Up. Mail Coupon at once. 


TRAVEL ON “UNCLE SAM'S” PAYROLL 


$158 to $225 Month 


Many Other Government Jobs 
Freeones Sesevecease 


r] FRANKLIN aeeeee ae ne c-172, 
ROCHESTER, N. 


§ siiafeiceoe ie eatal Clerk “and City Mai Sey Wal 
a tell me to get a U. Ss. ore 
send me list of positions now obtainable. 


* 
© Name 
a 
a 
@ Address 





sort of a serviceable tool. If I could find a 
jack, or a crowbar or something to help me, 
I might be able to pry that hatch off, or at 
least raise it enough so that I could crawl out. 

“T began a systematic search of the fire- 
room. I broke open lockers and explored 
nook and corner. I was almost in despair 
when in a locker in the engine-room I found 
what I was looking for; a hand screw-jack. I 
shouted in ecstacy and my own voice boomed 
loud in the narrow confines of my copper 
helmet, as I took the powerful little instru- 
ment in my hands and started for the hatch- 
way again. I’m not sure but that I exhibited 
my find to the staring dead men then. I 
think I even talked to them; told them that 
I wasn’t going to join their sepulchral crew, 
after all, for, you see, my nerves had been 
badly unstrung by the ordeal and I was 
suffering a reaction. 

“What that screw-jack was used for on 
board the steamer I did not know. Nor did 
I care. I blessed the kind providence that 
had made it part of the vessel’s equipment. 
It was a small one, scarcely five inches over 
all. But it was sufficient to serve my pur- 
poses. I built up a substantial bracing 
against the upper rung of the fire-room lad- 
der, put the jack into place against the under- 
side of the hatch-cover, and with a short spike 
that fitted it as a handle I began to turn. It 
worked slowly; oh, so slowly. At first I 
could scarcely see the screw turn. But it 
was turning. My hammer fell from the angle 
into which it had been jammed and sank past 
me to the bottom of the ship. I watched the 
narrow slit of an opening, as it gradually 
widened. It was four inches, five inches, six 
inches. Presently I reached the limit of the 
jack. I left it braced as it was and re- 
turned to the engine-room of the steamer, 
where I found a steel bar that would hold the 
lid open, while I was readjusting the jack. 
Then I started the operation all over again. 

“Wider the lid opened, and ever wider. 
Eight inches, ten inches, a foot of space 
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yawned toward freedom. Normally I could 
crawl through that much of an opening. But 
with my copper helmet on it was impossible. 
I must force the lid back still further. 

“Once more I found a steel bar long 
enough to brace the lid open, and building 
up more bracings, set the screw-jack again. 
Inch by inch I raised that lid until it was 
braced open, quite wide enough to allow my 
big copper helmet to pass through the 
opening. 

“I became so eager then that I began to 
tremble. I had to stand still once and pull 
myself together. Unless a man works with 
the utmost deliberation and coolness ‘down 
under,’ he is very likely to overlook some 
little thing that might in the end prove fatal 
to him. 

“‘But I did not go down into the fire-room 
again to say farewell to those poor fellows 
who had not been as fortunate as I was. [| 
would see them again, I felt certain. But 
for the present I had had quite enough of 
their company. I stood on the ladder and 
carefully passed out all my air-pipe and 
life line, and had it all coiled neatly on the 
listing deck. Then carefully I began to 
crawl out myself. 

“‘But once I had cleared my copper helmet 
I knew that I could safely crawl through the 
opening, and in a few minutes I was standing 
on the sloping decks-plate, free of what might 
easily have been my death trap. I paused 
a moment there to sit down and compose my- 
self. How good things looked out there in 
that soft greenish-amber light. How for- 
tunate I was to be able to look at that great 
submarine forest again. I was ready to 
leave it now for a little time. But I would be 
back again; back with a bundle of gelatine 
sticks and a wire from a battery overhead, 
for I was determined that before I entered 
that fire-room once more I would blow the 
hatch cover off entirely with a high explosive, 
then there would be no chance of my be- 
coming trapped in there again.” 
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The Misfit 


(Continued from page 35) 
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devoted to Frank, casually at first, yet 
gradually increasing the time he spent with 
the plebe until they fell into a rough routine 
that devoted most of the morning to study. 
At first Hayden hovered around the pair, 
struggling with some problem with which he 
was none too familiar himself. But as Jimmy 
deftly marshalled the elements of each prob- 
lem and banished Frank’s perplexities, Hay- 
den left the two more and more to themselves 
and Jimmy saw little of him. 

Jimmy was sitting in his room the evening 
before the math finals, thinking longingly of 
Lou and his classmates, sporting themselves 
far away from the Academy, when his door 
opened and Hayden entered. 

“What’s on your mind?” asked Jimmy, 
pulling up a chair for the plebe. 

“Frank,” said the other, coming to the 
point instantly. “Will he pass the finals?” 
He made no effort te hide the concern in 
his voice. 

“T don’t know,” said Jimmy frankly. 
“T’ve concentrated on the stuff I believe 
they'll ask. If I'm wrong—Frank won’t 

stand much chance.” 

“But you mustn’t be wrong!” exclaimed 
Hayden with a vehemence that surprised 
Jimmy. “We can’t let them find Frank!” 

The two looked at each for a fleeting in- 
stant of understanding. Then Hayden came 
to with a start and, as though ashamed to 
have to Jimmy his fondness for 
Frank, turned abruptly and left the room. 

At eight o’clock the next morning the 
turn-outs in plebe math assembled in the 
quadrangle. A touch of irony was lent the 
occasion by their wearing the traditional 
white gloves that gave an air of formality to 
the finals. Jimmy, gazing down upon the 
scene from a window of barracks, felt that 
in many cases a black hood would be more 
pero riate. Many of the plebes looked as 

they were going to their own execu- 
og Some looked grimly determined, and 
others assumed an air of jovial unconcern to 
hide their real feelings 

Assembly ented ‘and Jimmy returned 
to his room to while away the time until 
Frank should return. The plebes would have 
until noon. A few would complete their 
papers in a couple of hours. A few would 
give up in despair in even less time. But 
most of the fourth class men would stick 
with it to the bitter end, carrying the fight 
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to the last tick of the clock. Jimmy knew 
that Frank would be among these latter. 

His door opened and Hayden entered. 
Without a word he sat down in a chair and 
gazed glumly at the floor. 

“‘There’s no use worrying,” Jimmy told 
him, realizing how futile his words sounded. 
“It’s up to Frank now.” 

Hayden looked at him curiously for a 
moment. “It’s been pretty decent of you,” 
he said at last, “to spend so much time with 
him when you could have been riding or 
skating or boning red comforter.” 

Jimmy smiled to himself. Riding and 
skating and sleeping while ten glorious days 
of freedom awaited him on the outside for 
the taking! 

After a little while Hayden arose and paced 
the room. Jimmy st it as long as he 
could. “I hope Frank isn’t as nervous as 
you,” he remarked suggestively. 

Hayden regarded him hostilely. ‘A lot 
you care whether Frank passes or not,’’ he 
said with some heat. “It’s just another 
plebe more or less to you.” 

Jimmy let the injustice of this remark pass 
by. It was useless to tell Hayden anything. 
He left the room and made his way to the 
riding hall, where he worked off his feeling 
with an hour’s stick work in the polo cage. 
When he returned to his room for a shower, 
Hayden was still there. Jimmy began 
packing his valise. Hayden watched him 
dourly. 

One by one the plebes returned from the 
exam. Some were jubilant; some were 
bravely struggling to joke over their imminent 
departure from West Point. The turn-outs 
of Company A dropped in and gave Jimmy 
word of Frank. He was plugging steadily 
away. No one knew how he was faring. 

The solemn-faced clock in the area of 
barracks circled the hours. Now there were 
only fifteen minutes left. Jimmy buried 
himself in a magazine, trying to prevent 
Hayden’s nervousness from communicating 
itself to him. Hayden parked himself on a 
table and bit his nails. 

Clang! The electric gong in the division 
of barracks broke the silence — strident 
ominous notes. Time was nag tw 
didn’t move. Soon an exci teas 
the air. The plebes, for better or Soe 
were pouring into the area from the West 
Academic Building. Steps sounded on the 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Young Men’s Aero League 


offers the greatest opportunity 
ever presented to American boys 













Wane) Enroll now 
Dives) and receive a 
: a 
membership card, quarterly bulletins explain- 
ing the first steps in flying and aviation. Start 
a squadron in your town. Be one of the first! 
$1.00 (One Dollar) includes dues, pin, books, 
and everything. Send check or money order. 


YOUNG MEN’S AERO LEAGUE 
11 West 42nd St., Dept.G New York, N.Y. 
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‘COLOR PHOTOS 


Make Your Snap Shots Live 
Anyone who can take a picture can color it— 
by the arshall method. Just apory with 

to t. 


di 
Colors self-blending and transparent 
—the same as the studios use. Sets from $1.00 
rite for circular. 


up. Write for 
JOHN G. MARSHALL 
1752 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 



































oe to earn it, Sell Schwer’s POPULAR [py 
BOX OF 22 CHRISTMAS CARDS for $1. Areal bar- 4 
gain, less than Sc a Card, not sold instores nor by mail, > 
packed in attractive Gift Box. You can make 100 per 
cent profit. Unusual Parchment Folders, $ 
most 
make money. my $ 
ye ‘oney Plan’’, and eell an article 
that le will surely want when seen: Write atonce to $ 
c ¥ C. SC WER pegt 38W ESTFIELD, MASS. 
DRAFTING, Engineering, 
Architecture 
° 
4 fields of real opportunity. 
here in ‘Amerin's indus- 
trial oonter. 2 yr. diploma and 
Specia t mon actical 
courses. Enter any time. Day 
learn. Free emplo: ' ya Athletics Sue- 
ou }e - 
costal graduates everywhere. Free 80 page “‘Blue Book.”’ 





Address President, 47, = hee Bidg., 
mu 118. St, Chicago, 





Or any member of your family 
would appreciate a gift 
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L. E. STEMMLER CO. (Est. 1912), eis Village, L. 1. 
Wrestling Book FREE 
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“ JENKINS CORP., 683 Broadway, New York, Dept. 11-Z-25 
SIMPLEX AIR MODEL CO. Auburn, Mass. 
Model airplane supplies, . model 


wing- 

sections, gliders, books building 

glider construction and aerodynamics. Send 
talogue. 


5c for ca 


Bargains in Army and Scout Supplies. 
Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits. 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 











outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 














Cuticura Soap 
Cleanse the and hair es ROD 
assist in the growth of 


stairs. The door flung open and Frank, his 
face one broad grin, stood before them. No 
need to ask whether or not he had passed. 
Jimmy smiled contentedly. In that one, 
happy grin of Frank’s he felt repaid for the 
sacrifice of his holiday. 

Hayden and Frank exchanged a long look. 
The former stood up and towered over his 
roommate. “If you ever again,” he said 
threateningly, “make me go through another 
oe like this, I'll take it out on your 

- 

“Tf I didn’t have such adumb roommate,” 
said Frank slyly, “it wouldn’t be necessary 
to have an upper class man give up his leave 
to push me through.” 

Hayden looked quickly at Jimmy, who in 
turn stared blankly at Frank. ‘What 
foolishness are you talking?” asked Jimmy 
sharply. 

“You can’t get away with it, Jimmy,” 
replied Frank, his voice shaking a little. ‘“I 
wormed the truth out of Lou Walker before 
he left. He made me promise not to let a 
word of it out unless—I passed. I shouldn’t 
have let you stay, Jimmy. But, well, I was 
just a selfish coward, I guess. Staying here— 
meant so much to me—I just couldn’t refuse 
your help.” 

Jimmy placed his hands on the plebe’s 
shoulders. ‘Forget it, Frank,” he said 
simply. “TI wouldn’t have done it if I didn’t 
think the old place needed men like you.” 
A powerful hand gripped his shoulders and 
wheeled him around. He found Hayden 
looking piercingly into his eyes. The plebe’s 
hand found his, and in that one handclasp 
Jimmy knew he had found the friend he 
sought. Then, without a word, Hayden left 
the room, taking Frank with him. 

Jimmy picked up his valise. The New 
York train would leave in fifteen minutes. 
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Baldy Peters one of the fastest hands with a 
six-gun, or a pair of six-guns that I had ever 
seen. And I’ve seen plenty of good gun- 
hands when my teeth were not store bought 
and my hair was on my head. 

“Now Baldy like all great men was awful 
jealous of artists in the same line of endeavor 
as he was. I’ve known him to ride miles out 
of his way just to polish off some hombre 
who let on that he knew one end of a gun 
from another. 

“Well anyway one day Baldy hears about 
one Gotch Eared Simpson who let on to be 
poison to all guys whose last name was 
Peters, and who was known to his friends as 
Baldy. 

“Well things went on like this for quite a 
time an’ everybody was"on pins an’ needles 
because you see everybody had money bet 
on either Baldy or this Gotch Eared guy. 

“One night when we was gathered around 
the bar in the ‘Poisoned Steer Saloon,’ 
listenin’ to Baldy blowin’ about what he was 
gonna do to this guy when he met him, a 
stranger walks in an’ sashays up to the bar, 
an’ calls for liquor for the house. Then he 
looks at Baldy cool like an’ says, ‘The air’s 
bad here, and there’s a bald-headed guy 
what’s smellin’ it up.’ We all reasoned by 
this time that this guy was Gotch Eared 
Simpson so there was a general rush for the 
safest places behind the bar, an’ under the 
tables. 

‘“We hears twelve shots fired, so quick that 
they sound like one big noise. Makin’ sure 
they had emptied their guns at each other I 
climbs out from under the table to count the 
dead. Imagine my surprise when I see both 
of ’em standin’ on ir feet with their 
empty guns in their hands lookin’ dazed-like 
at each other. 

“While I’m tryin’ to figure out how two 
such gunmen could possibly miss each other 
at a distance of ten feet they shakes hands 
and walks over to the bar an’ orders drinks. 
Then I saw the solution. On the floor was 
six little pieces of lead that looked like two 
bullets stuck together. Those two guys 
had shot so fast and straight that their 
bullets had bumped into one another and 
stuck together in mid-air.” 

There was a profound silence following the 
Chief’s to say the least remarkable story. 
In a loud silence we quietly sought our tents. 
Just before he turned in “Whitey” Lewis 
voiced our sentiments, “Some story,” he 
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Z i p f Here they come! Around a turn and 

. "= down the home stretch to cross the finish 
line with a last furious burst of speed! 

You want things that will “GO”—things you can race with 
—scooters, pushmobiles, small autos with motorcycle engines, 
wind wagons, etc.—whether on spinning wheels or glistening 
runners—fast ice yachts, skis, toboggans, bobsleds, motor 
. driven sleds and snow speedsters. 

You air-minded boys enjoy gliders and model airplanes. 

Turn your back yard into a regular amusement k with all these 
thrillers—ferris wheels, roller coasters, merry-go-ro swings, etc. 

How fascinating to imitate the big engineers and make small water 
wheels, pile drivers, aerial cableways and other things that ‘‘work.”” 

When at camp or on the water you need plenty of ideas for new ways of 
having fun. Here are dozens such as water bicycles, push boats, water 
coasting toboggans, water games, etc. 

On rainy days and other times when working in your home shop you have 
the hardest time finding interesting things to make. Here are any number 
—_ as electric locomotives, motion picture cameras, wood turning lathes, 


But why try to describe this great 


Boy Mechanic Library 


Boys, it simply cannot be done. You must actually have these books in 
your hands and see them before you can begin to realize that the four big 
volumes contain enough interesting things to last you until you are a grown- 
up man, 


or it! A000 Remake ana DO 


Don’t envy the other boys on account of the things they have. Be the 
boy in your neighborhood to make the others wonder where you get all your 
ideas—and it unt cost a lot of money, either. These wonderful books 
show you how to take parts from old things and sometimes get a few cents’ 
worth of material from a hardware store—or have a blacksmith or shop 
man help you bend some iron, and thus make something that works just as 
well as thoug. you paid many dollars for it. Best of all—you get the thrill 
of having “Made It Yourself.’ 

Everything is pictured out and made easy. Don’t try to get along with- 
out these books any longer. Save or earn the money to buy them right 
away. 

The com e library of 4 volumes, each +f or buy one book 
book qaibet ie inetes ond with 460 Pages Price $7 at atime for$2.00 

Books are numbered: 1, 2, 3 and 4. State the ones you want when 
ordering. Sent postpaid when remittance is sent with your order, or 
will be sent C. O. D. in the U. S. Pay postman price plus extra postage 
for this service. 


Ee Popular Mechanics Press, 22 £%%.4.s:. Chicago 














Book Your Passage Now 
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i . |: Ts generosity of the when it is curable—and 
/& ff. 4 American public islim- those afflicted may be per- 
Kan 2 itless. Last year itscontribu- suaded to put themselves 
sats tiontotheAmericanSociety _ under the care of physicians 
/ for the Control of cenit — is too late. Be 
made possible acampaign o is year we are asking 
publicisy which unquestion- _ you to buy this booklet in 
ably saved many lives. The —_ which te record the Christ- 
entirepurposeoftheSociety mas gifts you give and 
is to disseminate informa- _receive—the price is one 
tion in regard to cancer so dollar. The proceeds will 
that the disease may be rec- be devoted to this war 
ognized in itsearlystages— against cancer. 
THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER 
25 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK 


Free information in regard to cancer will be sent on request 
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Your chance to ride in the 


cab of a giant Locomotive 


green yourself at the throttle of a 
giant locomotive — speeding at sixty 
miles p.h.—pulling the whistle cord at cross- 
ings—helping the engineer run his crack 


train. 


Three lucky boys will have this thrilling 
experience, plus a FREE trip to New York 
and return. Pullman transportation and all 
expenses from their homes anywhere in the 
United States. And a personally conducted 
tour of the City and its modern wonders 
including a trip to Bridgeport through the 
modern IVES Factory. 


See New York from the top of the Wool- 
worth Building—ride the chutes at Coney 
Island and take in the many side shows™see 
the Aquarium and the Brooklyn Bridge. In 
addition, there are 50 other FREE wonderful 
prizes in this great IVES Railway contest. 


Hustle around now to your favorite store for 
entry blank and details of this interesting Rail- 
way Contest. Please fill in your name and ad- 
dress on the coupon below and present it to your 
dealer, although it is not required. 


WIS 


WORKING MODEL RAILWAYS 


Round the curve in a darkened 
room comes this piercing 
searchlight, Its high-powered 
olectric headlight with special 
patented focusing bens, és found 


















Mr. Ives Train Dealer (in your town) 


Please present to bearer one IVES Rail- 
way Contest Entry Blank together with 
complete details. 


Name (print) 








My favorite store for toys is... 





If your dealer has not received his contest 
blanks mail this coupon to ! 
Ives Corporation, Bridgeport, Conn. 

C Please send the 1929 beautifully i!lus- 
trated catalogue of IVES Workirg Model 
Railway. Bt -1 
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fifty yards in seven seconds. Life a 
wasn’t hard. The only thing necessary w 

the patience to practice and give it a little 
time. But the Indians had all the patience 
in the world, and so I tried to follow their 
example, so that I finally received the Life- 
saving Badge. 

“Athletics seemed easy enough, until I 
had to try that running. That was a 
“corker.”” By continually practicing it for 
a period of three years, in summer out of 
doors with my crutch, and in winter in the 
gymnasium with my crutch, I finally got the 
requirement down to nine seconds, but I 
just couldn’t lower it. I made efforts to get 
the Eagle Badge on the strength of all that, 
because I was afraid that after all my work 
I would lose the badge. It never occurred to 
me to try the alternate requirement. 

“Early in May of this year, under the 
supervision of Howard Ortner, Basketball 
coach at Cornell, I decided to try the alter- 
nate, the six-potato race. I made that all 
right after a few time trials, and so earned my 
Athletic Merit Badge and Eagle rank.” 


A Pet Sparrow 

ABOUT the last of June of the past summer, 

Thomas Sturgeon, who is the Senior 
Patrol Leader of Troop 118, Brooklyn, New 
York Boy Scouts, found a nest of English 
sparrows, which a windstorm had blown to 
the ground from a tall tree. Finding three of 
them still alive, he took them to his home and 
fed and cared for them, and succeeded in 
raising one to maturity. 

This bird has become a very interesting pet. 
She—for it is a little ““hen”—is allowed to 
enjoy her liberty during the day and spends 
most of the time in the great out-of-doors 
along with others of her kind, but several 
times during the day she will come to the 
door and chirp until the door is opened. 
when she will fly in and make herself very 
much at home. She will allow the different 
members of the family to carry her around 
and, especially, to carry her upstairs to her 
nest for the night—for she never fails to 
“come home at even-tide, when wearied on 
her wing.” 


Colored Scouts 

Me. BOLTON SMITH of Memphis,Tenn., 

member of the National Executive Board 
and chairman of its Committee on Inter- 
Racial Scouting, sent us the following note 
regarding the participation of colored Scouts 
in the World Jamboree, taken from a recent 
issue of The Crisis. 

“At the Boy Scouts Jamboree in London, 
the colored races were well represented. Of 
the Africans, West Africa was especially well 
represented, there being 24 Scouts from Ni- 
geria, 6 from Gambia, 2 from the Gold Coast, 
and 5 from Sierra Leone. One of the colored 
scoutmasters on his return wrote: ‘I had a 
dread to meet the South Africans and Aus- 
trians on account of the color question, but 
the few I came in contact with and discussed 
the color question with seemed to be very 
much in sympathy with the colored man. We 
Africans all hope that the Jamboree spirit, 
that we are all brothers irrespective of race 
and creed, will continue throughout life, 
and that this will be a new era for the 
world.’” 


Sea Scout Regatta 
THE Sea Scouts of Chicago held a regatta 
in September, consisting of boat races, 
life-saving and swimming demonstrations, 
swimming races, model yacht races and a 
cutter race. The latter race for a cup donated 
by Sea Scout Com. Ernest H. Noyes. The 
cutter race was won by the members of 
Troop 400, who as a result, are acknowledged 
the Champion Cutter Crew of the Chicago 
Sea Scouts. 
Troop 400 is known as “Sea Scout Ship 
Kearsarge.””’ They are all boys employed 
by the packing industry. 


Brief Items of Scout News 
3oy Scouts of South Bend recently worked 
with police at South Bend Airport during the 
Modern Transportation Show, guided visi- 
tors to the places where they wanted to go, 
handled traffic and rendered service in many 
other ways. 
> * * 

Boy Scout Campers of the Northwest and 
West Side Districts of Chicago are to be 





awarded certificates by the Michigan State 
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Dept. of Conservation because of their ve 
fine assistance in fighting a forest fire wrk 
of the Blue Lake Town Hall in Northern 
Michigan. P 

* + 


The Pasadena-San Gabriel Valley Council 
and the San Antonio Council of Californi 
have, through the generosity of Ladd Gifford 
received a scholarship to Whittier College, 
which will be awarded every four years to 
an Eagle Scout from the territory of these 
two Councils. 


* + ” 

Troop 451 of Chicago, newly organized, 
is composed entirely of Chinese boys. It is 
the first of its kind in Region VII. 

* * * 


The first American Scout Troop in a 
foreign country to organize a Sea Scout 
Patrol is Troop No. 1, Boy Scouts of America 
in Buenos Aires, Argentina. The Sea Scout 
Patrol has its own boat, carrying full equip- 
ment of Tarpaulins, sails and anchors. The 
Patrol has taken many trips up the Tigre 
River, and one extended cruise up the Parana. 

*_ * * 


Local Scouts have stocked Paradise Lake 
in the Olympic Mts. with fourteen thousand 
eastern brook trout. The lake is 4,900 feet 
above sea level. 

* * * 

When Almore Sparks, a Scout at East 
Canon City, Colorado, had his clothes set on 
fire by the explosion of a boiler which sprayed 
oil and gasoline over him, he threw himself 
on the ground and rolled over and over on the 
sand until the flames were extinguished. 

* * * 

Eagle Scouts, this year, built 4,700 feet of 
trail in Glacier National Park in the three 
weeks in which they were encamped there. 

* * * 

The Scout Journalist, the new official 
monthly organ of the National Boy Scout 
Press Association, made its initial appearance 
recently. It is a service paper, giving news 
of Scout journalistic activities and contain- 
ing special articles written to aid the members 
of the Association. Frederick E. Munich, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., Secretary of the National 
organization, and August Horowitz, of 
Long Beach, L. I., Assistant Secretary, are 
Editor and Associate Editor, respectively. 

Plans were recently announced for a big 
membership campaign this Fall. Scouts 
who hold the Journalism Merit Badge or the 
Gold Quill of the Lone Scouts are eligible 
for membership in the National Boy Scout 
Press Association. Those who are or were 
editors of publications chartered by the 
National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America may also join the Association. 

* * * 


Because he wanted to become a Boy Scout 
and knowing the Boy Scouts are swornto 
truthfulness, Earl Jones, Omaha, Nebr., con- 
fessed to a series of robberies in his neighbor- 
hood and voluntarily gave himself up to the 


police. 
* * * 


A cup to be known as the Kelly cup has 
been offered by the famous aviator, Lieu- 
tenant Kelly, to the Boy Scout making the 
best model airplane at Grove City, Pennsyl- 
vania. Lieutenant Kelly made the first trans- 
continental non-stop flight. 

- * * 


The American Legion Medals awarded 
by the Post at Atlantic City, N. J., to the 
three best all-around sudents in the gradu- 
ating classes of the grammar schools, were 
again won this year by three Boy Scouts. 
The winners were: Frank Wood of Troop 
No. 14, Teru Havashi of Troop 30 and 
William V. Voss, Jt, “4 Leap 28. 


A complete survey ot Jacksonville, Florida, 
and its environs in search of breeding places 
of mosquitoes is being made by the Boy 
Scouts of that city under the direction of 
the city health officer. Following the survey 
of the Boy Scouts, efforts will be made to 
eliminate the mosquitoes entirely from 
Jacksonville. 

* ~ . 

The Sea Scout News Exchange comprising 
thirty Sea Scout papers in all parts of the 
United States, is publishing a monthly official 
organ, Salied Ink. It is edited by August 








Horowitz, a member of Sea Scout Ship Arc- 
turus of New York City. 
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“Pll show you 
how, Da 


“Tl tell you a trick I learned 

in manual training class. When- 

ever you want to make a joint, 
a real cabinet-maker’s joint, 

always use glue even if you 

use nails or screws besides. 
We always used LePage’s. 
It’s the strongest stuff you 
ever saw.” 










Sure! Son was SR a 
ever you are making, Le- 
Page’s Glue is alwa 
ready foruse—the eal 
iest tool in your work 
shop. Good mechanics 
always glue joints. 
LePage’s stands 3000 
pounds shearing 


strain per square 











inch. Strongerthan 
the wood it joins. 
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GLUE 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The World Brotherhood of Boys 


Edited by K. E. Meehan 


N OLD member from Australia writes as 

follows: 

“T wonder if you could put me in touch 
with some member of a glider club in America 
or Canada, one in each place or in different 
parts of America. I am a member of the 
first gliding club to be formed in Australia 
and, although many of the members are 
aeroplane pilots, none have had experience 
with gliders. A training glider has been 
built and successfully flown near Geelong. 
This glider is of German design and I believe 
many of the same type are in use in the 
U.S.A. Gliding is quickly becoming popular 
in Australia and several clubs are building 
primary gliders. 

“T am 21 years old, interested also in 
photography, and would like to exchange 
interesting snapshots of gliders or aero- 
planes.” 

A Belgian Scout, interested in collecting 
fossils, wishes to have. an American Scout 
correspondent, one who knows some French. 
A former Scout of Antwerp, over 18, is still 
very interested in Scouting and wishes to 
correspond with an older Scout or Scout- 
master. He understands English, French, 
Dutch and German. 

A former Scoutmaster, at present in the 
Belgian Congo, Africa, is interested in ex- 
changing geological specimens with a corre- 
spondent who can write in French. 

A 23-year-old member in British West 
Indies wants correspondents from New York 
City, Los Angeles, Texas, Alaska and the 
Philippines. 

A 21-year-old Scout of Czechoslovakia 
wants a correspondent; he can write English. 
Another boy about 16 wants a friend also. 

An older member from Denmark is con- 
nected with a boys’ publication in that 
country and will be glad to transmit letters 
from American boys to the boys of his 
country. 

An Assistant Scoutmaster of Birmingham, 
England wishes to hear from a member of an 
American Scout troop that would correspond 
with his troop. A London Rover Scout 
wishes to correspond with a patrol of Scouts 
over 17. A Scoutmaster of Gloucestershire 
wishes to correspond with a Scoutmaster or 
older American Scout. An old member from 
Norfolk who is a Rover Scout sends the ad- 
dresses of two of his friends who want cor- 
respondents. One is 18 and the other 20, 
and probably both are, or have been, Scouts. 
A Patrol Leader of London, interested in 
ornithology, wishes a friend. A 22-y ar- 
old Assistant Scoutmaster of Lancashire 
would like to correspond with an Amei- 
ican Scout or Scoutmaster who was at the 
Jamboree. 

We still need volunteers willing to attempt 
writing letters in German. (Boys who are 
willing to write their letters in either Spanish 
or French are in demand, too, for members 
who can’t correspond in English.) We want 
letters in German for three members, two 
are over 14 and one is only 13; but they 
probably won’t care if their correspondents 
are a little older if they are able to write in 


their language. Three other boys over 15 
know a little English, but wish their cor- 
respondents to be able to write a little 
German. 

An 18-year-old Eagle Scout of Honolulu, 
who knows Spanish and is interested in radio 
and music, wishes a correspondent. Another 
18-year-old Hawaiian boy, who is very 
interested in Scouting but cannot belong to a 
troop because he works and attends school, 
wants to have a friend from the middle 
western section of the United States. 

Five Scouts of Mysore, India, ages 18 to 21, 
want to have correspondents in America. 
One of these Scouts, aged 18, intends study- 
ing medicine. A 17-year-old Scout of 
Bombay, interested in stamps, coins and 
cartooning, wishes to have correspondents in 
different parts of the world, especially in 
England and America. Another 20-year-old 
Scout who lives in Calcutta wants a cor- 
respondent, and a member of a High School 
troop is interested in stamps and wants a 
friend. He is probably about 16. A Madras 
Scout, aged 19 and interested in drawing 
and the collection of postcards, asks for a 
friend from New York City. Two other 
older students also ask for correspondents in 
New York City. 

An ex-Rover Scout of Belfast, Ireland— 
probably over 2o—wants to correspond with 
an older Scout from Detroit, Michigan. 

A 15-year-old Italian boy, who still prac- 
tices Scouting, wants to hear from Scouts 
who can correspond in French or Italian. 
He is interested in stamps and post-cards, 
but does not know any English. 

A 17-year-old student of Jugoslavia writes 
in Esperanto and is interested in botany. 
He is a Scout. 

A Scout official in Argentina wants to cor- 
respond with a Scoutmaster able to write in 
Spanish. A 1o-year-old Argentinian Scout 
also wants correspondents in this language. 
A 24-year-old Scout of Ecuador, South 
America, wants to write in English to an 
older Scout living in New York City. 

A 14-year-old Spanish boy asks for a 
friend from Cuba. He can write in Spanish 
only and probably would be glad to receive 
a letter in that language from a boy in the 
United States. 

If you desire to write to any of the members 
listed above, please send a letter for that 
member to the Secretary as directed in the 
rules. The letter should be written in such 
a manner that it can be sent to another 
member in the event that the one for whom 
it is intended has already received a letter. 
If you are a Boy Scout such a letter can be 
sent for you to Scout Headquarters in that 
country and reach another Scout who will 
be very happy to have an American friend. 
If your letter is written in the language of 
the country where you wish a correspondent 
you are very likely to receive a reply to it. 
Of course there may be some delay when 
jt must be sent in that manner, but if it 
seems too long to wait the only thing to 
do is to send another letter and see what 
happens. 
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No. 1474-B. Best quality Chocolate 
Waterproofed Chrome Leather, 
Goodyear Welt High Top Boot, Bel- 
flows Tongue, Leather Sole. A real 
boot forarealboy Ask your dealer 
to show you the Bass Line. 
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Jor Outdoor Boys 


a y - Bass Outdoor Footwear 













_~ For your winter fun you ought to have 
@ pair of these famous Bass waterproofed 
high tops. They are comfortable and wear 
like iron. Ask Dad to get you a pair. 


INDIAN MOCCASIN SLIPPERS 
A corking Christmas present for Mother 
or Ded or any of your friends—they arc 
pictured in the free 48-page Bass catalog. 


Lt Write For Free Catalo 


oie & Co. 


101 Main Street 
MAINE 



















Pri rinti it’s 
real aaiuehen. 


boy can operate a Kelsey 
af ~ Outtit, and print 
mm realprofessionalca sta. 
/*\ tionery, tickets, etc., make 
money printing for people 
near your home. 
Cvistaoceee giving 
school news, you can 








rules with every 
outfit, any boy 
can use them; 
have fun and 
make money at 
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No rs 
Meriden, Conn. Si the same time. Send for free 
Catalog No. 271, showing presses, outfits and full details, 





















Recognized by Base Bal! Authorities as an 
ingenious invention that permits the playing 
of Base Ball by voluntary acts of judgment, 
like played on the diamond by skillful Base 
Ball Teams. 

A Battle of Wits Crowded with Thrilis 
Complete Game with Playing Field $1.00 
Order direct if your.dealer cannot serve you 


PSYCHIC BASEBALL CORP. 
Dept. B. 389 Fifth Avenue New York 
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prices otherwise not obtainable. 
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2 PARK AVENUE 


Boys’ LIFE Readers! 


Here’s a special service for your parents, relatives, and grown-up 


All popular magazines in club with BOYS’ LIFE at special prices. 


When you renew your BOYS’ LIFE subscription, the grown-ups can 
subscribe along with you for any of the magazines listed at very special 


Be Sure to Show this Around 
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Stamps FREE! ih. Postage 2c 

10] 2: Big Fase lists and d approval s gheste. 
600 diff 15. 

»o. “10e. 1000 Hissce + 
. B. .. Jamestown, N.Y. 








JOHNSON 51 STAMP C co. 
STAMPS 3°: 8 China, fet et S000 De, Stamp sad 


Coupons, 2c. samp —yt over 500 illustra 
with di names of countries, ete., 30. Saewe: ones 
14e., 45¢,, $1.35, 


op A. BULLARD 4 CO., 
ope a 
porters: ufacturers. 








446 Tremont St., Dept. ‘AS, 
Boston, Mass. 





jum Congo has issued a set of stamps to com- 
— ye 4 the man who found Livingstone in 
darkest, Africa (1871). A short set of these stamps, and 
a mint ———_ are yours if you request our approvals 
and enclose for mailing charges 
THE BLUE STAMP co. 
306 Whitridge Avenue Baltimore, Md. 





! Pack. 108 starrips including Tchad, Dutch 
0 YS! Indies, etc., 5c to approval applicants. 1) 
you will write at once by w lnqude 0 
bum, peseretion, gauge and a basgate & ist 


stamp 
without = cl Sante or oe Tee; pee: 5,000 
spaces $ at $2. d $3.60; U. 8. . $1.15. 


Hill y emaal c. Leonard a. co e Waltham, Mass. 


THE MAP PACKET 


contains 10 different Ma ap Stamps from - awe Hemi- 
a. Logi yg Te of different stamps with anim: 
birds a= an to approval on ag 

s. E. SAXE, 1427 N. 58th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 








Fine stamp! set German wi watae of Sante 
label set site ting a! fi on abi on 
3 interes! > from 
new: set; packet stam: 
Dutel les, etc., etc.— for to approv: ss Mala. 


cants! Nice pocket stock » 260, every 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 126, Rutherford, N. J. 





82 Far-off Countries— Only 10c 
Quelimece. Inhambane, Travancore, Kouang Tcheou, 

ria, Liban, and 76 other countries—82 stamps from 
i countries only 10 cents. Big list and approvals with 


CD. Reiners Company, 283 Flatiron Bldg., Ft. Worth, Texas 


20 different fine U. S 
Stamps Free (picked 


e and rae approval selec- 
. Postage stamp in- 


U. S. FRE 


copies) if you send Pos 
tions that are different. $ “00 U. 
cluded if you write at once. 


L. W. HUDSON, 14398 East Tth Street, Plainfield, N. J. 





100 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brasil, 
ANNU) Cuba, Mexico, eto.......... 20.00.0200: 
NS 1000 inized 40. 95 diff. U.S 25. "i000 


Fine album for 3500 stamps 75¢e. 
I buy collections. Approval sheets with every order. 
C. STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Another Barrel of Stamps wile they ~ is 


25e per 1,000 or $1 00 per pound (ever A.5t? und) . 
Approvals sent to all purchasers. Plenty U. 8. from ic 
up. Hinges 10c per 1,000; 3,000 for 25c. 


B. Elmer, Dept. B, 192 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


i! 
FREE 3 Rare me fo Free with 10 Different 





15 Different for 4c. 
25 Different fo for x = or 50 Different for $3.95. Other 
assa Fax 3 Lithuania 40c. 3 Lat- 
Liberia 40c. Price lists of 

iangles and other sets 


Webers Stamp Shoppe, 1377 Park Ave., Plainfield, N.J. 


WHAT A BARGAIN! 


A generous outfit of collector’s supplies, a book fore’ ny" “ABresinin. 
vi a. 


soap oti 
Mauritania. Moraco, Haiti, Heligoland, Mexico, 
Konze & ganda. Just think all this’ for only§ 10c to approve’ 


J. Diefenbach, 514 Mountain Ave., Westfield, N. J. 














100 All different. Postage 2-. 
50 per cent approvals 
500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c 


a rse. List of 

Ss t F e 1,500 stamps at Ic each, 
amp s re sent with each order. 

B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O 

168 Diff. Senos. . “oe 1099 pe. Seemes eecee 90c 

P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 

rat 103 pengoee fron we PACKET! 


pee Soom wi includ 
are 308 pees ane cima” 
= Sass iesci at ‘stel etel erp cree aa be op 
nota Wes wike 
Rowit 


O. K. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, 69 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 


FREE! 


Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
ue. 4 Only to Solaens for 50% discount approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP CO. 

Dept. B., 319 Cheyenne Read, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Cc. M. EVANS 
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was inevitable. 

tised merchandise. 
to the merits of his product. 
protection but for his own. 
would be faced by ruin. 


going to take that risk. 








Service 


Business today is based upon service. 
manufacturer is almost extinct. 
played its part in his passing. By contrast with the open 
methods of others, it has thrown his operations into such 
sharp relief that it has left him no recourse. 


People have come to depend upon consistently adver- 
They have confidence in the manufac- 
turer who places himself on record’ month after month as 


that product at the standard he has set, not only for their 


buying public would soon discover it, and his business 
No manufacturer who is spend- 
ing large sums to produce, advertise and sell an article is 


Quality, utility and value are the things uppermost in 
the mind of the advertiser today. Improving his product, 
making it more useful to you, giving you greater value 
for your money, these are his aims. 
tells you about it—in the advertisements. 


La 
If you neglect the advertisements, you are 


missing one of the most vital fe tures 
in this magazine. 
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His failure 


They know he will maintain 


Should he drop below, the 



















When he succeeds, he 
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‘hone boys in a shabby old car were 
peeding along a smooth, level road. 

Our friend, Phil, at the wheel, was saying, 

“And we take the next turn to the left?” 

“Correct,” Harry muttered, his head 
bent over a road map that was spread across 
his knees. 

“Cut down the speed,” called Bob from 
the back seat. ‘‘This old thing is liable to 
fall apart any minute. We are nearly there, 
anyway.” 

“This car of mine may rattle and squeak 
but it will still be going om when you are 
hobbling around with a long, white beard. 
Ah! there’s the bay, Harry.” 

Shortly after the turn to the left the car 
stopped at a gate in a well kept hedge. 
Almost at once the gate was opened and 
Erich stepped out to greet his guests. “I 
heard your Rolls-Royce five miles away so 
I was on hand, he explained. “Luncheon 
awaits you in the dining room, gentlemen. 
Enter.” 

Hats and overcoats were removed and 
presently the four lads were assembled about 
an attractively decorated table with appe- 
tites equal to the occasion. 

“Now, fellows,” Erich began, “before we 
go down to the wharf to have a look at my 
new boat I’d like to show you the stamp 
collection I have been writing to Harry 
about. There are plenty of empty spaces— 
even pages—but others are quite well filled, 
some complete. You'll find many recent 
issues.” Eric ushered his guests into the 
living room where the album lay open on a 
folding card table showing a complete display 
of Swiss airplane stamps including the 1929 
issue of two values, 35 cents, red brown, 
bistre and claret, and 40 cents, dark green, 
yellow green and blue, the main feature of 
the design a letter supported between two 
spread wings. Turning the pages at random 
Bob stopped at the latest Italian set issued 
in commemoration of the fourteenth century 
of the founding of the Abbey of Monte 
Cassino by St. Benedict in 529 A. D. With 
the exception of the first two values the four 
higher denominations have an added pre- 
mium which will be used for the Industrial 
Exposition. Four attractive designs have 
been engraved. 

“Too bad these picture issues so rarely 
include any motto or description,” Erich 
commented 

““St. Benedict was the founder of the Bene- 
dictine order,” said Harry. ‘‘The monastery 
stands on a towering cliff in a magnificent 
situation, ninety-two miles southeast of 
Rome. It has been four times destroyed— 
in 589 by the Longobards, in 884 by the 
Saracens, in 1030 by the Normans and in 
1349 by an earthquake. The present build- 
ing was erected in 1727. Lovell has the 
set in the window of his book store so I 
sey it up in the encyclopedia night before 
ast 

Bob turned on to the Netherlands, stopping 
to examine the recently issued air Bost set of 
three values, 114, gray, 414, carmine and 7 be 
cents, blue green. Instead of the usual air- 
plane a head has been used adorned with a 
feathered headgear very much like that worn 
by the American Indian. 

“T have the General Anthony Wayne first 
day covers—two varieties at least,” Erich 
suggested. “The one from Waterville I 
especially like.” He opened his book to the 
United States section to show the envelope 
referred to at the left of which was a large 
circle enclosing in a curved line at the top, 
“Anthony Wayne,” and below, “Com- 
memorative Stamp” and in the center in 
three lines, “Battle of Fallen Timbers, 
Wate: 0., Sep. P. M. 1929.” The can- 
cellation » acluded a smaller circle with the 

name “‘ Waterville,” and ‘Sep. 14 P.M 1929.” 
Here’ 's another from Toledo, Ohio.” 

“On that date the Wayne stamps were also 
on sale at Maumee and Perrysburg, Ohio, 
and Erie, Pennsylvania,” Harry added. He 
continued, “Anthony Wayne was born in 
Easton, Pennsylvania, in 1745. When ‘the 
war with England broke out in 1776 he 
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BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert.. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 








ON SALE, OCTOBER 28th 
The 1930 Edition of the 
SCOTT STANDARD 
POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 
is now on sale. 
It lists, illustrates, and describes every stamp 
ever issued to date of going to press, and gives 
prices at which most of them can be bought, can- 
celled and uncancelled, from this company. 


Cloth cover .... 22+ $2.00 
With thumb index . . . $2.50 
Postage extra...... 3 Ibs. 


Ask for a free copy of Scott’s Monthly Journal— 
It is the Monthly Catalogue supplement and the 
livest stamp magazine published. 


Ready in December Specialized U. S. Catalogue. 
1930 Edition. $2.00 Post Free. 


SCOTT STAMP AND COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 














STAMP OUTFIT FREE!! 


DUPLICATE STAMP ALBUM, 
FINE BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
60 DIFFERENT STAMPS 
POCKET CASE and PERF. GAUGE 
A f fin Liver’* 
Sie semeet the => Stamp Mounts; hy 
Ameri , Canada, Mchiewwia 
Holstein, Indian Native States, a eae ‘and finall: 
the useful and essential accessories enumerated above. 
Send =. sae for postage, and just Fequest our famous 
appro 


LISBURN & TOWNSEND, London Rd., Liverpool, England 


F REE PACKET LIBERIA 


packet of picturesque 
stainps 3 froin Pope ee ery = 











@ packet of others and a fine pocket wai- 
Tot for st stam; Sd bein ‘ost ol only 
10¢ to introduce our low priced approvals. 

TEXAS STAMP CO. 
1136 Woodland Ave., 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 


Texas 








tains all different eagepe f prow Seplctiog w . 
Sorpat :. Tuctuded ar " aivium (Satna piteb- 
fork); ¢ and fiying | horses! Ch tle scene); 
Egypt and a)! Jugosiavia (nude slave chain): 
Newfoun ¢ caribou); Malay (ferocious ; 
(Goddess of Victory) Arab); and . To ap- 
PIKES jicants losing | is great ae will be sent. 
IMPORTANT: it pesract riche ih aig nce tees, 8 

ou now, w 
angle geuge, and s small package 





B YS J mee ga 4 OFFER | LSermen 

with (prewar) value over 40 million 

dollars great curiosity): a fine stamp from smallest republic 

on earth; 1 —_ ; stamp; packet 25 diff. 

Hungary, ==. 5 at gaug e; and last but not least, 

in which to keep your duplicates! 

The big $$ outa i peng for only 8 cents to applicants 
for my famous ‘vice Approvals. 


D. M. WARD 
605 Pierce Street, 


Gary, Indiana 









Illustrated Albu 

50 Different Foreign S Stamps 
Pack of Stamp H: 

Perforation Gauge 

Hints to Collectors 

Big Illustrated Price List 


to approval applicants 
W. W. BETTS, Box 4, Clearfield, Pa. 





LIBERIA SNARE TRIANGLE 
which alone sells fur 7¢ net) 





and two other les, including 
scarce Nyassa le, are among 
the stamps in our packet 
of 53 different uine Cc 
foreign stamps for . Also 
some good approva . 
Crowder Stamp Co., Waverly, Batsienece, Md. 





(Vian AIR MAIL TRIANGLE 


and 10 diff. fine Airmail stamps. 








Pation stamps. 
applicants for “CLIPPER” ap- 
Provals. Illustrated price list 
free. Curhan Stamp Com- 
pany, Gloucester, Mass. 


100 Different Fi Stamps na 


oreign 
Africa, Asia, 
100 Different Foreign Countries Australia 
Europe, West Indies, etc., for ONLY 20 CENT 
each tells *““How to Maks 


FREE order. our pamphi tt which 
a 
Queen City Stamp & Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., innali, 0. 


400 stamps from 20 
countries, 20c; 100 
British Col. 10c; 100 


Airmail 20c; 25 triangles 12c; Complete dealer's 
cae with 2000 stamps $3.00; 3000 hinges 25c. 
ALVIN JOHNSON, Storm Lake, Iowa. 


206 Different Stamps 


Abyssinia, Liberia, Egypt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, 
Etc. Illustrated list and approvals, ely tie. 


W. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago Ill. 


NYASSA TRIANGLE SET COMPLETE 
(9 Da 5 ape to applicants for my new 1-5c 
net; Approvals. 
PAUL BEYER 

269 Jewett Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Airmail Covers as well 
as stamps. Send us 10c 
pa & a start you on 














Dept. B. 


COLLEC 


PICKWICK STAMP cm. Rahway, N. J. 


URPRISE PACKET! Australia, Fe, Betnee, Conee,U: 8.9¢ 
noratives, Eve...with Illustrated Beis, 8 
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E. A. Moseley, 4521 ae oe be re tule Mo 
Est. 1905, Stock of U. 8. & Foreign 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 


WORLD JAMBOREE 
SOUVENIR COLLECTION 
100 Foreign Stamps from my World Jamboree 
Collection (some catalogue 10c each), one or more 
from every nation attending the 1929 World Jam- 
boree, the Biggest Boys’ Camp in the World. 
Flags of 56 nations in color (on stamp stickers) 
included Free. 
Information on How I Make Scout Friends 
Abroad, and Earn Money £ Camp, co’ 
stamps. Send One Dollar Bill, Money O Order or 
s502cStamps. (Your money back if not satisfied.) 
CHARLES C. McDONALD 
44 Greystone Park Yonkers, New York 


$1.15 Costa Rican Set—FREE! 


Send wy 4 Brn net - a Packet of 105 different 




















lerzegovina, French Sudan, 
Congo, Dutch Indies, Indo-China, 
a ier) be ey 





a (dying 





uelon 
‘We will include “absviute Sree—a genuine 
utiful Old Cost = Ihisen os stamps (1903- 11) 
poh $1.15! Also apere vals. 
LOMA STAMP CO., 3926—32nd St., SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Mystic’s “‘Queer Country” 
Contains scarce stamp; from the following strange lands. 
poo pe 


Ped, Br foomes Prince 





Volta 
Gwalior Futuna 
onderfal f ‘freak + and our 
"Paice ONLY 10070 VAL APPLICA: 


Write TODAY. 
MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY (Dept. 5), Camden, New York 


VATICAN CITY SET FREE Vatlean C ty aver 
ee with ‘chases RNA 


from our 1929-30 INT ON- 
ta listed ntal 





jal: 
» #25, ; Labuan 1900, 4c red 
(Monkey) ic ioe; i, arawak 3 for 10c; Hawaii 3 for 15¢: 


‘=. Stamp Comes 


Dept. 16, ew yConean. Conn. 





RARE CONGO 


MAIL! 


C\ few of them will 


raised a regiment of volunteers and was 
appointed its colonel. One of his most bril- 
liant achievements was the capture of Stony 
Point on the Hudson River. In 1792 

Washington appointed him general-in-chief 
of the army. It is to commemorate his vic- 
tory at Fallen Timbers that the stamp was 
issued. This occurred in 1794. The Indians, 
backed and encouraged by British and 
Canadians, were still in Ohio. Two expedi- 
tions were sent against them and both met 
with signal defeat. ‘Mad’ Anthony Wayne 
then took command of a force of two thou- 
sand, six hundred men which was later 
augmented by a regiment of volunteers and 
met and defeated the Indians after a hard 
campai 

Bob said, “This will be the last special 
stamp for 1929 for though the Postmaster 
General has been authorized to issue com- 
memoratives from time to time the number 
is not to exceed four in a year. For 1929 we 
have Clark,* Edison, Sullivan and Wayne. 
This leaves for next year’s consideration, 
‘Concealment of the Liberty Bell at Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, during the Revolution- 
ary War, 4 ‘Ohio River Waterway,’ ‘Pulaski,’ 
and ‘Founding of Trenton.’” 

“‘Some people think there are too many of 
these special issues,” said Phil, “but others 
want them. There are groups and organiza- 
tions constantly petitioning Congress. As a 
business proposition they are making satis- 
factory returns to the Post Office. During 
the fiscal year ending June 30th the Philatelic 
Agency at Washington reports sales amount- 
ing to $283,983.04, which is an increase of 
$129,863.36 over the previous twelve months 
—a gain of eighty-four per cent. The stamps 
have been sold to more than a million col- 
lectors throughout the world and are prac- 
tically a clear —_ to the Government as 
be used. During the 


ete.| seven years this department has been in 
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Monument Stamp Co., “Arlington ” Station, Baltimore, Md. 


Fine ket of 49 different 

STAMP TONGS- FREE! sam a Fp 
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French Colonies,” Pony mold Corea (issued 45 years esol), 
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tongs free if you REVERE 

‘AMI CO., Box 40, Astor Sta., BOSTON, MASS. 
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acket of 25 stamps all different to ap- 
applicants as for my medium 

Foro or beginners approv: No stamps sent 
on approval to those who can not re- 


ble references. 
JOHN F. MILLER 156 West 44th St., N. Y. C. 


100 woe aatine or og seemeire FREE 


Approval = on art ited’ Statens ‘British Colonies, 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 


NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 


s1Q0° for & Ss‘¢ 


A choice assortment of 500 all different stamps guar- 
anteed to catalogue ee $10.00 offered to approval ap- 
plicants ¢ for only 25c. 
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existence the total receipts amount to 
$1,133,800. Who says stamp collecting isn’t 
popular?” 

Phil pulled a small pocket stock book 
from his coat. ‘Here’s one I think will be 
rare—from Newfoundland. The three cent 
of the current issue was sold out about 
August 12th and on August 23rd a three 
cent overprint on the six cent, series of 1923, 
was put in circulation. As the regular issue 
is on its way from England these surcharged 
stamps may not be long in use. The added 
value is in red.” 

“Austria has produced a fine lot of stamp 
designs, Erich remarked. ‘A new set is in 
preparation for next year and landscapes are 
to be used this time. New Charity stamps 
are also to appear. Austria is hard to beat 
artistically in this field. The 1922 set— 
famous musicians—and those of 1923— 
landscapes and important buildings—are an 
ornament to any collection.” 

“Tf you fellows would like to look at a real, 
live landscape come with me to the pier and 
we'll have a short sail up the river.” Erich 
had risen and was casting a weather eye at 
patches of blue in the sky. 

It was a warm day for November but over- 
coats were a necessity. They trotted down 
to the waterfront, boarded the yacht, the sail 
was raised and they glided away under a 
light breeze. 

Harry’s mind was still on stamps. “You 
used to be especially interested in airplane 
issues, Erich,” he began. ‘“‘Curacao has a 
provisional issue of three values; fifty cents 
on twelve and a half, red; one gulden on 
twenty cents, blue and two gulden on fifteen 
cents, olive. They are being used for an 

service between the Dutch West 
Indies, Canal Zone and New York.” 

“You fellows didn’t finish my book— 

there’s a new surcharged airmail from Ice- 


land—the same little, black flying plane || 


that was surprinted on the ten aur, red, 
last year, only this i. on the fifty aur, gray 
and claret.” 

“Tf it’s airmails you’re interested in,” 
Bob spoke up, “how about Lebanon? Look 
in your catalogue and you'll find twenty-eight 
varieties recorded since 1924. These are 
divided into seven issues. The latest is 


in-| listed in Scott’s Monthly Journal and is 


priced at seven dollars, net. Must be hard 
for people who want to send letters by the 
air out of Lebanon.” 
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UNDREDS of fellows are already 
astride, rolling along to plenty of 
spare money every month. 


HERE’S nothing like having your own money to spend 

any way you want. Any time you want a certain thing, or 
want to go somewhere, there’s no delay or hesitating be- 
cause you have your own money. You are the first fellow 
on the block to get the new things—you’ve got the jump on 
the bunch. 


NEW bike, pair of skates, hockey stick, football or basket- 

ball equipment, sport shoes or sweater, camera, Scout 

equipment, books, fountain pen—no matter what it is you 
want you can get it with your spare money- 


Don’t Hesitate 


Get your name and address on the coupon 
and mail it back to Jack Gardner today. 
Join up with the live wires. 


em ee me me 


Jack Gardner, 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE, 
2 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 


Dear Mr. Gardner: 
I want to join up with the Live Wires. 
tunity outfit on earning spare money. 


Please send the oppor- 
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The All-American 
BOYS 
Basket Ball Game 2 eta Ghee 


We Hit Rent Ginse Masten OF BASKETBALL 


Plenty of action, fast 
and exciting. Skill counts 
in making baskets. Im- 

rove your aim with the 
Fivest game on the market. 

If your dealer can’t 
wivee +s suppl you, send $1.25 for 
: compiete game. 

We pay all postage. 





MADE IN AMERICA 
PLAYED IN AMERICA 
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sme Company , | 
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$9.00 NEW SCOUT BIBLE 


containing, in addition to The Old and New Testaments, 
gemma Helpful Scriptures for Scouts. Choice passages for morn: 
ing and evening camp readings based on Scout Oath and 
Law, arranged for quick reference. Subjects by titles. 
Well and stoutly bound. The cover is Bookkraft, morocco 
grain, and Scout color. 

Recommended by camp directors, names furnished on request 
Pocket Size 
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fpecially, — Largeclear black print, very thinandlightweight,size4}2 x6 ¥8 
for Counselors Postpaid, $2.00 at Your Booksellers or the Publishers 


1222-26 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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“A Whale of a Bargain, Fellows 


HARPOON IT! 





BOYS’ LIFE and OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
Both Only $2.20 

- All the great stories of Sport and Adventure, 
the thrilling articles, big departments, pic- 
tures, premiums and contests that fill these 
two popular favorites from cover to cover are 
yours for a whole year at the amazing price of 
only $2.20! 

When you’ve finished one magazine, you’re not through 
for a month. A few days later, Bingo! along comes the 
other and you can enjoy a new bunch of thrills, surprises and 
laughs at an extra cost on only 20c for the whole year. 

_Ordinarily you’d have to pay $3.00 for these two maga- 
zines. 
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BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which please sendj Boys’ Lire and Open Road 
for Boys, each for one year, to: 
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11-29 Canadian Postage, 50c extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 














BOYS’ LIFE 


Old Man Ketch Makes a Man 


(Concluded from page 61) 


“T’ve got to. Ketchen has a mortgage on 
my mother’s place on North Pender Island, 
and he’d have foreclosed long ago and turned 
all of us out, her and my little brother and 
sisters, there are four of ’em, all little; he’d 
have turned us out and we got no place to 
go an’ no money, see? An’ the only way he’d 
not foreclose was to take it out in me workin’ 
for him. Wouldn’t let me work for anybody 
else and pay him what I could. No siree, 
that’s not old Ketch’s way! He likes plaguin’ 
the life outa folks, he’d have nothin’ but me 
comin’ here to work for him, and he don’t 
pay me a cent, jes’ puts it all towards the 
mortgage. An’ this rate I’ll be workin’ here 
till crack o’ doom an’ no hope o’ gettin’ away. 
He only me two dollars a day an’ my 
board. my board!” he added bitterly. 
“Oh, believe me, Crease, I’d like to see ’em 
both at the bottom o’ the cove, I’m tellin 

ou!” 
fs Crease leaned forward, trying to make 
out the boy s face. 

“Jake, is all this true you’re telling me?” 

“Sure it is! Reason I didn’t say nothin’ 
before was because I 





Laughing at the stream of curses that 
issued huskily from their captive, his own 
laugh all gone now, they danced along with 
him kicking and struggling, to the yard, and 
there they trussed him securely, like a chicken 
ready for table. When he was tied up with 
baling wire and rope so that he looked like 
a Chinese package of rice, and could move 
nothing but his head, they perched the bundle 
on top of a heap of stones in the middle of 
the yard. Then they stood aside and ad- 
mired him, said things they had always 
wanted to say to him. Plenty of things. 
All old Ketchen could do in return was to 
work his mouth at them impotently. Then 
they said good-by and went in to the 
shack to have a good meal before their next 


lap. 

Their healthy appetites cleaned up all the 
food but the dried stuff. For once they ate 
their fill; thoroughly enjoyed themselves 
and laughed at the empty shelves they were 
leaving behind them. 

Now it was time for the more risky episode. 
It was late in the afternoon and they must go 
down to the beach and 
lie in wait for Lacosta 





thought you was just 
one o’ them sappy guys 
with a pot o’ money. 
But when I see the 
way you took things 


Don’t Miss the 


and his boat. They 
took with them all the 
ammunition they could 
find about the shack. 


and never squealed I The boys took up 
cenget onnd—sd December cumtantenip pasitlons 

is alternoon—well, among the roc rom 
sure did hand it to Issue! which they could 
you—bet you never ° watch the entrance to 
fought ——. o cove. = 

“Well, never min - iown at the cove 
that. If you'll stand Thirty Fathoms Deep all was quiet. 


by and help me es- 
cape, I’ll see you never 


you my word of honor 
on that. If we can 
plan a getaway to- 
gether—— 

“Tf I got away, old 
Ketch ’ud take my 
mother’s farm and 
ruin us! So if we go 
together, it’ll have to 
be a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion, r, Mog Could money. 
you loan me the money 
to pay off the mort- 
gage? Id sure pay 
you back as soon’s I 


page 56. 


“Tf we get away, 
T’'ll loan you that and 
anything else you 
want, you have my 
word on it, boy!” 

“Say, we'll have to 
keep up this enemy 





By Commander Edward Ells- 
regret it, Jake! Give berg. See announcement on 


Ten Dollars for Christmas 
By Leonard K. Smith. Tells 


of one of the most unusual ways 
a boy ever spent his Christmas 


Hawk of the Sea Isles 
Mystery and thrills with the 
flying coast-guard along the 
Carolina coast. 


And Many Others 


An hour or so passed 
by pleasantly enough: 
then Jake sat up sud- 
denly and _ listened. 
His sea-trained ear 
had caught the throb 
of Lacosta’s engine a 
couple of miles off. 

“He’s coming in 
from the east, he’ll 
have been at Hope 
Bay, likely, or round 
there somewheres.”’ 

Presently they saw 
his boat turn the 
point into the cove. 
It was Lacosta’s habit, 
when he had been 
out alone, as soon as 
he had anchored to 
shout for Jake to 
come down to the 
beach and help him 
push the row-boat 
up the shingle. To 
keep up appearances, 








business, that’s a 
cinch. Keep on pre- 
tending to hate each other like cat and dog, 
’cos if they suspicion we’re friendly we’d be 
right up against it, worse’n ever. Now, we 
must figure it out . . .” 

It was not until nearly a week after that 
night that the boys found themselves at 
work together again, alone with old Ketchen 
while Lacosta was out fishing. But all that 
week they had kept up the appearance of 
bitter enmity, with nothing but a wink ex- 
changed when backs were turned. 

This morning they were working in the 
clearing, piling underbrush, while the old 
man sat on a log in the sun, smoking and half 
dozing. As they worked, the boys deliber- 
ately moved closer to Ketchen, and presently 
Jake shouted: 

“I’m going in to this axe, you keep 
right on with what you’re doing there, and 
don’t shirk or it’ll be the worse for you!” 

He walked toward the yard which lay in 
a direction behind the log where Ketchen sat, 
walked with his eyes on the ground as though 
he thought of nothing but his work. A step 
past the old man, who took no notice of him, 
and he sprang back and like a streak of light- 
Se 


back. 

“What the—” shouted the old man, strug- 
gling desperately in Jake’s iron grasp. 

But Crease had come bounding up, took 
the gun out of the old man’s pocket and put 
it in his own. o sins Beh ees 

“Now, come on, Crease, i 
and we'll cart him home whee there’s 
a bit of rope to bale him up with!” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


therefore, Jake was to 
wait up the trail for 
that shout and appear at the usual lapse of 
time after it, while Crease lay behind the 


Lacosta’s shout came. He cast anchor, 
put out his dinghy and rowed shoreward. 
ake came sauntering down the trail. La- 
costa shipped his oars, leapt ashore, and with 
a “Come on, you lazy lout!” bent to drag 
the po up the shingle, both hands to his 
work. 

“As you are, Mister Lacosta! Don’t 
move till I say so!” and Jake stood with his 
revolver against Lacosta’s ribs. That 
man scowled but took good care to stay ex- 
actly where he was. 

Now Crease came running out from the 
rocks and relieved Lacosta of his auto- 


matic. 

Jake told him roughly to stand back 
and do as he was told without any more 
noise out of his mouth, and Lacosta, 
knowing well enough the long count of 
old scores that both these boys had to 
settle with him, had sense enough to do 
as he was told. Now came a: little diffi- 
culty which they had anticipated, but it 
worked out. re were two dinghies, 
the one belonging to the fish-boat, and the 
one in which Crease had been caught. Both 
must be taken away; it was not part of the 
boys’ plan to leave behind them any mode of 
transit. 

Jake stepped into the boat that Lacosta 
had just brought in, took up the oars and put 
the revolver in his pocket ready for any 
emergency. Crease, armed with Lacosta’s 


November 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


own gun, ordered the bully to drag the other 
boat down to the water and get into it. Then 
he settled himself in the stern and told La- 
costa to row. Jake had waited until they 
were off before he started himself. So they 
started off at the same time. The boys had 
planned to make Lacosta jump overboard 
and swim as soon as they were safely in the 
gasoline boat with the dinghies tied on and 
swim, back to shore, or to Timbuctoo if he 
wanted to, while they were on their way to 
freedom. 

But Lacosta was a terror to row! Neither 
Crease nor Jake had ever seen him or indeed 
anyone row as he did now, putting the sea 
between theirs and Jake’s boat, though Jake 
was rowing hard, too. What was the matter 
with the fellow? Crease sat with his gun 
trained on him, and thought what a won- 
derful power the fear of gun-shot put into 
folks. Lacosta seemed to be straining every 
nerve, and even though the chill of evening 
was settling over the waters, the sweat 
streamed down his heavy brows. The boat 
flew over the water, and by the time they 
came up to the fish-boat, there was nearly 
a hundred yards between them and Jake’s 
boat. 

Crease decided he would take no chances 
but wait till Jake came up to cover him before 
he climbed into the other boat. He had his 
eyes pinned on Lacosta when, all of a sudden, 
he saw the man’s jaw drop at something 
he saw over his, Crease’s, shoulder. 

“‘God, he’s over!” Lacosta exclaimed. 

The trick worked. Crease, green as he 
was, glanced back hastily over his shoulder 
to see what had happened to Jake, and, of 
course, in that instant Lacosta was upon him. 
He had him by the throat, forcing him back- 
wards over the stern. Even as he lay gasping 
for breath and trying to struggle feebly in 
Lacosta’s grip, Crease’s brain worked quickly. 
His only chance now was to upset the boat 
altogether and Lacosta with it; Lacosta’s 
scheme was to throw him overboard, jump 
aboard the gas-boat and make off before 
Jake came up. 

With a desperate effort Crease flung all 
his weight and consequently the other man’s 
with it to one side. The little boat overturned 
in a trice and both plunged into the sea. 
Now Lacosta was hoist with his own petard; 
for Crease the plunge was nothing, but to 
Lacosta it was entirely different, a matter of 
life and death. 

Crease came up within a yard or so of 
Jakes boat, climbed in while Jake stood, 
revolver cocked, ready to fire at the first 


sight of Lacosta’s head. Presently he came 
up fifty feet away, spluttering too much to 
curse. Jake fired, but wide, and down went 
the black head below water again. They 
caught the other boat, turned it over and 
made it fast, then got aboard the gas-boat 
and shook hands. 

Jake started the engine. Within three 
minutes they were headed out of the cove. 
In the fading light they could still make out 
a black head bobbing up and down in the 
water as its owner ae his labored way 
shorewards. 

They headed out to sea, leaving Ross 
Island for ever behind them, an evil memory. 

“Guess we'll head straight for North 
Pender and go to mother’s place,” Jake said. 
““Won’t she be tickled to death!” 

They talked and laughed together like 
two jolly sandboys, so great was the reaction 
from months of imprisonment and from the 
last excitement. Crease stripped and found 
a black-enough towel to rub down with. 
Then he found a broken bit of looking- 
glass and stared into it. 

He was silent for so long that Jake looked 
round, saw what he was doing and grinned. 

“Well, d’you recognize that dude that 
come ashore at Ross Island three months 
back, eh?” 

“No, I don’t,” Crease returned solemnly, 
“and I’m wondering who I am!” 

He went on wondering. It was almost 
impossible for him to believe that the tanned, 
bright-skinned, lean-faced man with a stubby 
mustache and beard that he saw in the glass 
could be the pale, flabby-cheeked youth he 
had seen there last time he looked. There 
was no “‘collar-line” to the tan over his neck 
and shoulders. He felt his muscles pride- 
fully. He could knock down a sky-scraper 
now if necessary. 

“T’ll have hard work to make my bankers 
and brokers believe who I am,” he said with 
a laugh, “Guess you’ll have to come along 
and testify, Jake. How’d you like a trip to 
San Francisco, eh?” 

There was no doubt in Jake’s reply as to 
how he’d like that. 

“What I’m wonderin’ is how you goin’ to 
finish off them two on Ross Island? What 
steps you goin’ to take now?” 

“That’s just about what they’re wonder- 
ing too, right now,” Crease said, “but I don’t 
know that I’ll take any further steps at all—”’ 
he picked up the glass and looked at it again 
intently—“they’ve done more for me than 
they’ll ever know. Might have been worse 
for me if they’d never picked me up.” 








Corey Takes the Scout Trail 


(Continued week page 23) 
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like cow-boys and live like Princes. 
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HERE COMES THE CHIEF! 
DAN BEARD himself, most famous of all outdoor men 


Dan Beard Woodcraft Camp 


The Most Famous of All Camps Officially Rated A-1 
Located in a natural forest, on banks of beautiful Lake Teedyuskung, 1700 feet above the sea level 
INTENSIVE SCOUTING course, merit Ij,.0: orion fitmnnans counn | 
badges awarded by local court of , DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 


We learn what to do, how to doit; to trail | 
like an Indian, to hike like George Washington, (Parent's Signature) 
to explore like Daniel Boone, to live like Rob- | 
inson Crusoe, to canoe like the voyageurs, to | ° 
swim like South Sea Islanders, to ride horses | 





Suffern, N. Y. 


| Please send full information about your 
Outdoor School and Camp to 
































“Scammon and I got all our things back,” 
I said, quietly. ‘No, not any talk about it 
now. Build up your fires for what you want 
to cook and get your own things out of the 
way quick, while I get busy with the greens 
and frogs’ legs. If we need them, here are 
some sandwiches and wieners and apples, 
that Hopewell left for us. But we probably 
won’t want them, and he may want them 
back. TI’ll set them out here on top of this 
log, though.” 

I did my cooking from the side of the fire 
from which I could steal an occasional look 
at the top of the knoll. And sure enough, 
before long I heard the cracking of a stick 
up there again, just about the time the 
fellows had their bits of meat toasting on 
forked sticks over the coals, and the savor 
had begun to float through the valley, along 
with the odor of baking potatoes, I saw a 
head come up from behind a log back of a 
screen of bushes, and a Scout hat just visible 
in a narrow gap between two boulders. But 
I didn’t hear any snicker. 

Seven o’clock! We had about an hour 
and a half before it was time to go home. 
Barnes was already munching a juicy little 
steak, while at the same time he helped me 
skin frogs’ legs. 

“Still want to go out and beat up some- 
body?” I mumbled into his ear. 

He gave me a sheepish grin. 

“Tf they’re only watching us, they won’t 
need a beating.” 

“Don’t worry! They are!” 


HAT was certainly a good supper, all of 

it—frogs’ legs, greens, twist, pancakes, and 
all. And appreciated! With what the fel- 
lows had brought there was plenty. But 
there wasn’t any great surplus, and I began 
to wonder about Hopewell’s sandwiches and 
wieners, 


1929 


“‘Somebody have another pancake?” asked 
Mr. Fielding at last. “There’s just this one 
more.” 

And nobody answered. 

I thought I’d seen just a slight movement 
in a thicket a little way along the trail. 

“Somebody have a wiener?” I added, in 
a nice carrying voice. ‘Or maybe a sand- 
wich?” 

“Who wants any old wieners or sand- 
wiches after a meal like that?” gurgled 
Bobby Cross. 

“Well, I don’t,” I said. “But I thought 
somebody might. And some of you haven’t 
even looked to see if your potatoes are done. 
If you fellows don’t want any of all this stuff, 
I might as well take it home to the chickens. 
I hate to see it wasted.” 

As I spoke, Hopewell and another fellow 
strolled out from the thicket, whistling, as if 
they had just happened along. They looked 
sort of peeved, though. And more than 
that, they looked hungry. 

“Hello, gang,” said Hopewell. 

“Hello,” I said. “Fellows, Hopewell is 
an Eagle Scout. And Hopewell, these chaps 
are eaglets, going to be Eagles, you know. 
How about a feed? We haven’t much left, 
but such as it is, you’re welcome to it.” 

“T might take a bite or two,” said Hope- 
well, as if he didn’t particularly care. 

“Fine,” I said. “Corey, pass Hopewell 
some of those sandwiches. And Barnes, 
right there by you are some wieners. They 
aren’t cooked, Hopewell, but I guess the 
coals are still hot. Sorry that’s all there is 
left, but that’s about the best we can do.” 

“‘There’s a pancake,” said Mr. Fielding. 

“And some potatoes,” chirped Corey. 
“Have a potato, Hopewell.” 

“It’s eight-thirty,” I said. ‘Clean camp 
and pack up your stuff. It will be dark by 
the time we get to the top of the hill. Sorry 
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we can’t stay and be socjable, Hopewell. 
Hope you enjoy your supper.” 

“Tl get even with you for this, Tom 
Chessley,” he muttcred in my ear, as I 
stooped to pick up a piece of paper ’ beside 
him, “‘if it takes the rest of my life.” 

“Fine, ” T said. “Feed me some day 
when I'm hungry. Good night. Oh, I be- 
lieve there are some apples.” 

The climb up the hill was too steep for 
much conversation, and before any one had 
a chance to start any talk at the top, I called 
the Troop together. 

“Keep this absolutely mum till next meet- 
ing,” I said. ‘‘There’s a reason.” 

“Keep what mum?” asked Mr. Fielding. 
“‘What’s been going on? You all act queer. 
And that Hopewell did, too, for somebody 
we'd invited to supper with us.’ 

“Tt’s his own grub he’s eating,” I said, 
“except for the pancake and the potatoes. 
He’s been waiting a long time for it. I'll tell 
you about it sometime. Just now I’ve got 
to get these fellows home.” 

“T’'ll take "em home. My car is parked 
here just off the road. I can take care of all 
of them, and you can ride home with Dean 
in his flivver.” 

That was just about what I wanted. Only, 
as I told Billy about things, he shook so with 
laughter that once or twice I wondered if we 
weren’t going to have a wreck. 

Mother looked me over anxiously when I 
got home. 

“Are you sure, Tommy,” she asked, “that 
with all those boys to look after you got 
enough to eat?” 

“Oh, plenty,” I said. 

“T saved something for you, anyway. 
There was a man here with some of 
greens you like so well, lamb’s quarter. And 
your father brought home some frogs’ legs 
from town. We were sorry you weren t 
here. And there’s apple pie.’ 

“No, Mother,” I answered, “really I 
couldn’t.” 


AFTER what forever after was known in 

Troop Thirteen as the Frog Party, things 
just dragged along. Of course there were 
hikes, and the fellows worked hard on their 
tests, "and we had some good Troop meetings. 
And besides Corey, most of the other fellows 
except Scammon‘and Skelly helped me more 
or less with my work, so that I could see 
where their uniforms’ were coming from. 
But nothing in particular happened for some 
weeks. Corey had got to be my regular 
assistant, whether I needed him or not, and 
it was part of the daily program, too, for him 
to come home with me to lunch. Mother 
had a lot to do with that. She liked to have 
him come, and he certainly liked Mother. 
He still wasn’t much good at the mower. 
But the weeding of the gardens I had to look 
after I turned almost entirely over to him, 
and he was good at edging 


But there were other things. We'd had to 
use the way they all felt about Hopewell to 
get things going, and it had worked. But it 
didn’t suit me. And it wasn’t Scouting. 
You can’t build u cpt aching ate, 
or a jealousy. There would have to be some 
way of changing all that. And Hopewell 
wasn’t so bad. Any fellow who can pass the 
tests for Eagle Scout before he’s fifteen has a 
lot to him, even if he isn’t all that an Eagle 
is supposed to be. As Billy put it to me, 
at that age he and I both didn’t do much 
thinking about Scouting except test passing 
and the fun of it all. 

I su the Oath and the Law were 
somewhere in the background of our minds 
as things we believed in, but they didn’t bulk 
so big as the other things. I don’t know 
as they had ever begun to bulk big till we’d 
taken over the job of building 8 a new 
Troop, and Joe Corey had put the whole 
matter up to us. Hopewell measured up 
pretty well to other Scouts that I knew, 
except.that as an Eagle more was expected 
of him, perhaps too much for his age. His 
mean streaks wouldn’t have been so mean, 
nor would he have shown them, among fel- 
lows in his own set. It was just that they 
were pretty hard on Joe Corey, and our par- 
ticular Troop. And we seemed fated to run 
into one another. But I didn’t see anything 
to do about it, or any of the other things that 
bothered me, except to keep pegging along. 
Hopewell, too, so I heard, had gone up to 
the Council Camp at Diamond Lake for two 
or three weeks. So there was nothing for me 
to do but keep on cutting grass, and — 
out for Corey and waiting for things to 
turn up. 

I liked Joe. Usually I haven’t much use 
for a fellow that can’t stand on his own feet. 
And Joe almost hung onto me. But there 
wasn’t much else for him, unless he was to 
loaf around the streets, and slave for his 
stepmother. 

“IT wish, sometimes,” he said to me one 
day, “that I didn’t have to go home at all. 
She doesn’t care about having me around in 
the day-time any more, but somehow she’s 
sore, too, because I’m not. And just as soon 
as I get home at night, she begins on Pop. 
And that’s pretty hard on him. I don’t 
think Pop cares such a terrible lot about 
her any more, because she’s always squalling 
at him for money, and dragging him off 
somewhere in the evening when he’s too tired 
to go, or rowing at him if he won’t. But 
Pop’s got to have some sort of a home. 
Pop’s all right. But there’s mighty little I 
see of him, the way she drags him out. 
Something’s going to happen, though. He 
flares up lately when she begins on me, and 
she can’t make him do whatever she wants 
him to any more, either by jawing him or 
honeying around.” 

Of course, it wasn’t any of my business, 


except that I seemed to be about the only 
friend he could tell his troubles to. And it 
did look as if something was about due to 
happen. All at once I realized, too, that I 
oaatia? t let it, not anything that would take 
Joe away from us, anyway. For he had just 
about made the Troop, and given it some- 
thing to work for, even if his first idea 
wasn’t just the best, and had put the notion 
of the right kind of Scouting into the whole 
crowd. I don’t know just what it was, but 
there was something about him that got clear 
under a fellow’s skin. Anyhow, he’d got 
under mine, and I’m supposed to have a 
fairly tough hide. Bill Barnes was about 
ready to fight for him any time, though so 
far the only fights he’d had had been with 
Bill Barnes. I don’t think Bill cared such a 
lot about the Scout Program himself. But 
he did care a lot about helping Joe get to- 
gether a better Troop than those that had 
turned Joe down; and now that he was into 
things anyway, the Scout idea itself had 
begun to get hold of him. 

When there wasn’t anything in particular 
to do, Joe would lie on the grass somewhere 
close to where I was running the mower, and 
keep up a broken conversation with me as I 
came by and moved on. Sometimes he’d 
keep on one subject, and sometines he’d 
break out with something new about every 
time I came along. And between times he’d 
watch the birds, pore over his Handbook, or 
just lie in a brown study. 

But one morning when we were working 
on a lawn down near the Roosevelt School, 
he hardly talked at all. He was looking off 
down the street, and there seemed to be 
something on his mind. He kept looking in 
the same direction so long that by and by 
I looked that way too. But all I could see 
was more lawns and flower beds, and one 
lawn about three lots away that was turning 
brown for lack of water, as lawns do out in 
our part of the country. 

‘*What’s on your mind?” I asked. 

“Nothing. Just thinking.” 

And then, the next time I came by: 

“Lawns go bad pretty quick if they don’t 
get looked after, don’t they?” 

There was another gap in the talk as I 
moved on with the mower. 

“Somebody’s got to look after Skelly, Mr. 
Chessley.” 

But when I came that way with the 
mower again, he was gone. I looked around 
for him, and saw him over by the brown lawn, 
staring at it. 

On my next trip the grass-catcher was full 
and Joe was right on hand to empty it. 

“Say, could I—would it do any harm— 
I mean would anybody care if I should turn 
the water on that lawn over there?” 

““What’s the idea?” Isaid. ‘‘Let ’em look 
after their own lawn.” 

‘But it looks as if there wasn’t anybody at 
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home, and hadn’t been for four or five days.”’ 

“Well, it’s not our funeral,” I said. 

‘But the lawn’s dying. And maybe it’s— 
it’s the way it was with me, before—before I 
got to be a Scout.” 

“What the mischief——” 

“Just that there isn’t anybody to take 
care of it. And it’s been a good lawn. 
There are lots of flowers, too, and a big garden 
out in the back yard. I wouldn’t like to see 
them all die, when I could do something 
about it.” 

“Well, you just go and empty out your 
sack of grass, and forget about that lawn, if 
you want to keep out of trouble.” 

He shouldered his sack and carried it off. 
But he didn’t come back. When I looked 
around for him, he was ringing the bell of 
the house next the brown lawn. So I let go 
my mower, and tiptoed over behind some 
shrubbery near him, to see what he was 
up to. 

A wiry, sharp-faced old lady came to the 
door. 

“T was just wondering—that lawn——” 
stammered Joe, “would anybody mind— 
could I turn the water on?” 

“*T guess you can if you want to,”’ snapped 
the old lady. “There isn’t anybody at 
home and won’t be for two weeks. And 
they left the hose outside.” 

“But the lawn’s dying,” said Joe. 

“That’s to be expected if people go away 
without arranging to have things looked 
after. Who are you, anyway?” 

“Just a boy. I was working over there, 
helping another fellow. But I’m not very 
busy.” 

“So you’re hunting another job. Well, 
they did ask me to try to find somebody 
to look after it, but they didn’t leave me any 
money to pay anybody with, nor tell me what 
to pay, and I’m not borrowing any troubles 
to add to those I’ve already got. They went 
away in a hurry, at least Mr. Hopewell did. 
The rest of the family had already gone. 
And he just telephoned me, as if he was in 
a terrible rush, to get somebody if I could. 
But I’m not hiring anybody and paying him 
just because of anything as vague as that.” 

Mr. Hopewell! Through the shrubbery | 
could see Corey sort of stiffen, and his feet 
got fidgety. But he turned about and took 
another wistful look at the brown grass. 

7 wouldn’t want to do anything I ought 
not to,” he began again, “but I sort of know 
the Hopewells, Douglas, anyway.” 

“How much would you want for it?” 
snapped the old lady, suspiciously. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t care so much about that. 
It’s just —” 

“Tf you want to look after the lawn as a 
favor to the Hopewells, it’s all right with me. 
And maybe it will save me some explaining, 
too. And it would please Douglas. He does 
most of the work around the place, and he’s 
pretty well set up over it. If 
you’re a friend of his—what did 








lawns, too. If his stepmother 
didn’t interfere with him, he |, q _ 
would have his uniform money || 
and a good deal more besides. 
Barnes had two or three part- 
time jobs down town. Skelly 
had a job at the pop stand in 
Manito Park, up in our part of 
town, but I didn’t see much of 
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you say your name was?” 

“Joe Corey. Oh, you can 
trust me. I’m a Scout. You 
can ask—ask Mr. Bradley 
about me, or—or—maybe John 
Scarborough.” 

The old lady’s brows went 
up 


him, and what I did see didn’t 
suit me any too well. Scam- 
mon helped me sometimes. 
But he had his own ways of 
making money, and they didn’t 
suit me either; for they seemed 
to be mostly collecting bottles 
and old iron and junk from 
back yards and alleys, so that 
sometimes I wondered a little 
bit about the matter of owner- 
ship. 
By July, with the interest 
ovic had given the Troop in 
First Aid, nearly all the fellows 
had passed off their Second 
Class First Aid test, and with 
the memory of the Frog Party 
still fresh, had developed into 
a pretty fair lot of camp cooks. 
’ And Billy and Mr. Fielding had 
the signalling going well, too. 
I wasn’t bothered much about 
their test passing. If they kept 
going as they had.started out, 
they could all be First Class 
Scouts by September, and if a 
First Class Scout can’t be de- 
pended on to stick with his 
Troop, no matter who is Scout- 
master, there’s not much use in 
working with him. So from 
that point of view I wasn’t 
disturbed about having to drop 
the Troop in the fall. 
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Pe John pea a eh? So 
_ say you know him. Well, 
Til just call him up, and see 
what he knows about you. It 
doesn’t look reasonable that he 
should know you, but maybe 
he does.” 

‘Oh, he knows me,” insisted 
Joe. “And can I turn the 
water on while you’re calling 
him up?” 

“You would anyhow, you're 
that set on it. Go ahead and 
take care of the place. But if 
you’ve lied to me about Mr. 
Scarborough, you don’t look 
like anybody he would care to 
know, I wouldn’t,” and she 
went inside and slammed the 
door. 

Of course, Joe caught me 
there behind the bushes, eaves- 
dropping. But he just danced 
up to me, his eyes gleaming. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said. 
“T’m going to turn the water 
on, anyway. And then to- 
morrow, if you can spare me— 
I don’t want to lose any of my 
uniform money—but a lawn 
like that, and all those flowers 
—I just have to. I don’t care 
if they are Hopewell’s.’ 

(To be continued in Boys’ Lire 
for December) 
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H:t1t0o Boys! The boy who gets 
mv new Trai Biazinc No. 8 
Erector for Christmas will sure 
b 
y‘ 
ol 
yc 








e the talk of the town. When 
‘ox’ve built your 5-foot model 
{ a real trans-atlantic Zeppelin, 
our pals will flock from miles 
around to look it over—with its 
gant silver bag, gondolas, pro- 
polled landing mast. And that’s 

t all. I have-worked all year to 
. t into these new 1929 Erectors 
the thrills of a lifetime. You can 
build almost every mechanical in- 
vention you Can imagine. 


Think what a thrill you'll get 
building these wonderful models 
that whiz and hum along when 
operated with your big powerful 
Erector electric motor. Every- 
thing necessary lies beneath th 
cover of the brass bound chest 
that holds the new 1929 Erector. 
With its many new exclusive and 
patented parts, you can build, one 
after another, over one thousand 
working models, including air- 
planes, automobiles, trains, steam 
shovels, locomotives, derricks, 
bridges, power plants; models of 
every description and kind. 


Now, boys, here’s the way to get 
this barrelful of red blooded fun. 
Send for the amazing Mysterious 
Erectorscope and Catalog that tell 
all about Erector. Show it to your 
Dad—then take him to any good 
toy store. Let him see Erector 
himself—watch him warm up to 
it. He. will want. to build things 
with it himself. It’s a sure way to 
get the World’s Greatest Toy for 


Christmas. 


SUNDAY 
AFTERNOONS 


Tune ‘in on 


RADIO’S 
ZIPPIEST 
FEATURE 


A. C. Gilbert’s Famcus 
Sports Talks 


Ict me introduce to you Babe Ruth, 
Tud Jones, and other great Sports 
licroes of 1929! Hear them broad- 
cast their inspiring messages to the 
I of America. Every Sunday 

ernoon beginning November roth. 
Remember the Time—s5:30 Eastern 
‘ime—3:30 Mountain Time—2:30 
\estern Time. Cut out the list of 

itions below and choose the one 
you get best on your radio receiver. 


EAST MIDDLE WEST 


WEAF New York WCCO Minneapolis 
WEE! Boston & St. Paul 
WJAR Provi WOC Davenport 
WTAG ovidence WHO Des Moines 
Worcester = WOW Omaha 
WCSH Portland, Me. WDAF Kansas City 
Wri Philadelphia WTMJ Milwaukee 
WCAE Pittsburgh were | yy h 
wRe W ulut 
D.C. — KOA Denver 
woy Schenectady KSL Salt Lake City 


WGR Buffalo 


WSAI Cincinnati WEST 
KYW Ch 
ww a KGO San Francisco 


KOMO Seattle 
And other N.B.C KFI Los Angeles 


chain radio stati. ’ ong Portland, Ore. 
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0 ao 
The Trail Blazing No. 8 The Set that builds the Zeppelin 


The giant ship of the skies, and hundreds of other great inventions. Includes girders for Zeppelin frame and landing mast, 
silver bag, gondolas, propellers, stabilizers, and in addition includes all the parts of the Sensational No. 7'/2 Erector. 


$25. 


























a Sensational No. ‘71,5 — builds the Chassis — $15. 


Motorized Erector 
Here’s the set I know will give you the greatest thrill you ever had. Fun? Oh, Boy! 
It’s the real thing and there’s a thrill packed in every one of its unrivaled parts. Boys, 
this is one great outfit, and there are hours of real sport waiting for you building 
automotive models. From this great assortment of distinctive, unsurpassable, patented 
feature ERECTOR parts you can build over 800 models, Automobile chassis, tractors, 
scooters, fire engines, and a hook and ladder are only a very few., Packed in a big, red, 
brass-bound chest, has big 15” steel truck body, famous steel 
model building tray, 88 page manual, powerful electric motor, 
completely assembled gear box, big red steel disc wheels 
with oversize balloon tires, fenders, radiator, hood, bumper, 
springs, steering wheel, heavy truck axles, cab top, steam 
boiler, steam shovel—in fact, 25 lbs. of scientific thrills 
for every day of the year. 
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Why the New 1929 ERECTOR is the worlds greatest toy 


PaTeNTeD Erector Gmoer. A real 
genuine girder like engineers use. 
interlocking edge, a novel, exclusive 
Erector feature, dicainates bending 
and makes it possible to connect two 
girders, sturdy and strong, with a 
single bolt and nut, and a four piece 
square girder with two screws only. 
(In all Erector Sets.) 


PATENTED Erector Morors. Power- 
ful Battery Motor in No. 4, 6, 7, 7% 
and 8. Famous Polar Cub 110-volt 
Universal Motor in No. 9 and 10. 


PATENTED ASSEMBLED Gear Box. 
Adaptable to every possible gear com- 
bination, and for reversing movements. 
Convertible into 3-drum hoisting en- 
gine. Standardized for use with either 
battery or 110-volt Motor. Included 
assembled in Famous No. 4 Set and up. 


Heavy Street Truck Bopy, 15” long. 
Exclusive Erector feature. In No. 
7% Set and up. 


3%,” Sort Steer Disc Wueets with 
Balloon Tires. An exclusive ERECTOR 
feature. In No. 72 and up. 
PATENTED Bic GIANT CHANNEL Gir- 
pERS, Straight and Curved. Electri- 
cally baked in brilliant red. Exclusive 
Erector feature. In No. 7 and up. 


Lance Steet Mover Burpie Tray, 
pierced with Erector standard holes. 
Patent pending. Exclusive Erector 
feature. In No. 6 and up. 


New Erector Zepretin FEATURES 


Patented Erec in girder, silver bag, 
an: a eee ver bag, gondolas, 


Orner Exciusive SENSATIONAL FEATURES 


Patented curved girders (in all arts) giant fly wheel; 
machine frame (making possible the building of 


models); Patented duplex base plate (double 


seandetd holes, making ix postble co wes axles of two 


sizes) ; Erector Dredge Bucket, Tip Bucket. 


ExcLusivE MECHANICAL WONDER FEATURES 
Duplex Plate, Cam, Flat and Cone Pulleys, 
Quarter and Internal Gears, Eccentric Loop, 
etc. 


Exciustve Erector AIRPLANE FEATURES 
Fuselage, Wings, Cylinders, Propellers, Stabil- 
izers, Rudder, Pontoons, Struts, Nose, Swivel. 

SENSATIONAL AUTOMOTIVE FEATURES 
Truck Body, Fenders, Radiator, Hood, Axles, 


Steering Wheel and Knuckle, Springs, Bumper, 
Heavy Duty Disc Wheels, etc. 


A-Few or tHe Many OtHer CounrtTLess 
FEATURES 


Steam Boiler, Steam Shovel, Boiler Plate, Bull. 


Ring, Segment Plate, Perforated Strips—four 
holes to the inch (in all sets); Erector Gears— 
Pinion, Crown, Flat, Mitre, Helical, Internal, 
Quarter, Worm. 


The only construction toy for duplicating every 
engineering feat. Possible with no other toy 
but the New Erector. Made from structural 
steel, plated, brilliantly enameled in colors and 
electrically baked. Perfectly interchangeable 
owing to the minute details of standardization. 
Contains an unrivaled assortment of parts and 
builds more models than any other construc- 


‘tion toy. 
FREE! “trey tect 
A. ¢. Gilbert's Amazing 


and Mysterious 
ERECTORSCOPE 


Tue first lucky 100,000 boys 
will get absolutely free the 
Mysterious Erectorscope. It 
will fool the smartest boy; 
You have never seen anything 
like it. Just look through the 
Erectorscope; you will not 
believe your eyes. Everybody 
will want to look through it. 
Mail the coupon today, and. 


















Famous ERECTOR Sets 


The New Big No. 7 $10°°° 
The Set that Builds the Steam Shovel 


The Wonderful No. 6 $07-50 
In the Big Red Chest with the Steam Boiler 
The Famous No. 4 $5.00 


with Powerful Electric Motor and Gear Box 
DANDY BEGINNER’S SET No. 1... The Set 
that builds the Square Girder...... ‘enscen eae 
THE ADVANCED No. 3 ... The Set with the 
long girders ... LSE EOE ERD, 
THE GIANT No. 9. The Mechanical Wonder 
Set, with 110-volt ateger eee. FS 
THE DELUXE SET No. 10 . . . Complete, Un- 
surpassable, Erector in all its glory .... $50.00 


ERECTOR ELECTRICAL SET, No. 3005... 
The Set that electrifies and illuminates . $5.00 


THE BIG GIRDER SET No. B... The Set that 
builds the Ferris Wheel ................. $9.50 
ERECTOR AIRPLANE SET No. C........- 5 
Flies by an electric motor .......... $10.00 


Also Manufacturers of 
Bic Boy Toot Cuests, GiLBerT 
CHEMISTRY, AND Mysto-Macic 





Tue A. C. Grpert Co., 
101, Erector Square, 
New Haven, Conn. 
Please send me my free copy of the 
Mysterious Erectorscope and Gilbert Toy 
Catalog 


NaME 
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_. Men who know 


what's good for boys 


Noa only has the Daisy organization given to the world the most famous 
boys’ rifle ever known, but it has also served by promoting a greater ap- 
preciation of the American tradition for marksmanship as a means of training 
in manly spirit and accomplishment. 

In bringing home this message to the American boy of today as well as 
his parents and instructors, the Daisy organization has had the hearty coopera- 
tion of many famous men whose influence as leaders in the world of thought and 
action has made them famous wherever the English language is spoken. 

We now take great pleasure in paying tribute to these forward looking 
men and the spirit they expressed in cooperating with this organization in 
promoting a greater appreciation of the value of the rifle and the practice of 
marksmanship in the development of a higher standard of manhood among 
the boys of today. 

A few of these brief messages are repeated here, but they are but a scant 
handful of the entire list of famous names who have cooperated with Daisy in 
spreading this important message to the boys of America. 

A complete roster of these men would include, besides those given, such 
names as Dan Beard, Jack Holt, William Beebe, Chas. Buddy Rogers, Robert 
C. Zuppke, Tom Thorp, G. M. Bellanca, Gil Dobil, Warren H. Miller, Harry 
Heilmann, and many others. 

Unnecessary to say, perhaps, but not one of these men received any money 
consideration for the use of their letters and names in connection with Daisy 
advertising. Each letter is simply a sincere statement of the reasoned belief 
of the writer in each instance. 

There is a world of inspiration in these letters for the boy who owns or 
wants to own a Daisy Air Rifle. Follow the advice of these men, practice with 
your Daisy Air Rifle, and learn to shoot fast and straight. In selecting your 
first rifle, remember that Daisy Air Rifles have set the standard of modern design 
and fine workmanship among boys’ rifles for the past 40 years, and today 
represent the utmost development in air rifle construction. Every Daisy is 
carefully tested for dependability and accuracy before it leaves the factory. 

Go to your dealer today and ask to see the about its features of safety, accuracy and dura- 
latest Daisy models. Notice the ‘‘snappy”’ lines _ bility. The Pump Gun shoots 50 rounds without 
of the Daisy Pump Gun—fashioned after the re-loading. It costs $5, and other Daisy Air 


high-powered magazine rifles of the big game _ Rifles are sold from $1 to $5. If your dealer hasn't 
hunters. Aim it—shoot it! Ask your dealer all of them in stock, write to us for information. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 
We recommend the use puss EYE 


of Bull’s Eye Steel Shot 
with Daisy Air Rifles. 
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